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ABSTRACT 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  analyze  the  dynamics  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation  as  a  formal  social  organization. 

Using  Bakke's  concept  of  the  social  organization  as  the  theo¬ 
retical  framework  for  the  study,  the  writer  selected  critical  issues 
from  four  major  areas  in  which  the  S.T.F.  has  been  active  and  analyzed 
the  organizational  behavior  of  the  Federation  in  response  to  these 
four  issues.  The  areas  and  issues  selected  were:  (1)  Legitimation: 
the  type  of  organization  that  is  most  appropriate  for  teachers;  (2) 
Salary  determination:  the  method  by  which  teachers'  salaries  should 
be  determined;  (3)  Teacher  education  and  certification:  desirable 
requirements  regarding  the  selection  and  pre-service  education  of 
persons  wishing  to  become  teachers;  (4)  Professional  development: 
the  role  of  the  teachers'  organization  in  the  in-service  professional 
development  of  its  members. 

The  procedure  used  in  the  study  was  primarily  an  analysis  of 
relevant  documentary  evidence  supplemented  by  interviews  with  selected 
officers  of  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation  and  other  signifi¬ 
cant  organizations «, 

The  S,.T.F0  attained  legitimacy  through  the  establishment  of 
the  organization  in  1933,  the  affiliation  by  local  bodies  of  teachers 
in  1934,  and  the  granting  of  statutory  recognition  and  compulsory 
membership  in  1935.  Between  1934  and  1949  the  Federation  pursued  and 
attained  two  salary  goals:  a  statutory  minimum  salary,  and  collective 
bargaining,,  The  field  of  teacher  education  and  certification  received 


the  attention  of  the  Federation  especially  between  1943  and  1963;  the 
three  major  problems  encountered  in  this  field  were  standards  of  ad¬ 
mission,  the  length  of  the  minimum  programme  of  teacher  education,  and 
the  integration  of  the  teacher  education  programmes.  The  professional 
development  activities  of  the  SCT„FC  began  about  1950,  but  the  scope 
of  these  activities  and  the  resources  allocated  to  them  were  expanded 
markedly  after  1959. 

It  was  concluded  from  the  analysis  of  organizational  behavior 
that  all  five  of  the  activity  bonds  identified  by  Bakke  are  essential 
to  the  effective  functioning  of  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation. 
However,  of  the  five,  the  identification  bond  and  the  homeostatic 
bond  appear  to  be  of  paramount  importance . 

It  was  also  concluded  that,  while  Bakke' s  concept  had  been  a 
useful  and  appropriate  theoretical  framework  for  the  study,  the  concept 
could  be  profitably  expanded  by  providing  for  a  consideration  of  the 
conflict  that  may  emerge  between  or  among  the  systems  of  activities. 
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CHAPTER  I 


BACKGROUND  FOR  THE  STUDY 

I.  GENERAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 


The  teachers'  organizations  in  Western  Canada  are  unique.  It 
was  first  in  Saskatchewan  (and  later  in  Alberta,  Manitoba  and  British 
Columbia)  that  the  legislature  created  a  professional  organization 
to  which  all  teachers  must  belong  as  a  condition  of  their  employment 
in  state  supported  schools.  As  a  result,  teachers  became  organized 
in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  unparalleled  elsewhere  in  the  English- 
speaking  world. 

If  it  is  one's  intention  to  describe  and  analyze  an  organiza¬ 
tion,  he  appears  to  be  faced  with  these  alternatives:  (1)  to  use  his 
own  notions,  based  on  his  own  experience,  of  how  to  proceed;  or  (2)  to 
select  one  or  more  models,  that  have  been  developed  by  organization 
theorists,  to  guide  his  investigation.  The  anti-theoretica 1  bias  that 
bedevils  many  educators  would  lead  them  to  select  the  first  alternative. 
The  view  presented  by  Argyris,  however,  is  perhaps  the  most  eloquent 
defence  of  the  second: 

It  can  be  said  .  .  .  that  common-sense  proponents  are  actu¬ 
ally  using  a  theoretical  framework  with  which  to  understand 
the  world.  It  is  their  own  personal,  private,  prejudiced 
framework  created  to  keep  themselves  in  a  relatively  happy 
state  with  their  environment.  The  difference  between  a 
common-sense  theoretical  framework  and  a  scientific  theo¬ 
retical  framework  is  that  the  latter  attempts  to  be  public, 
not  private;  it  is  systematic,  not  random;  it  does  not 
permit  prejudices  to  enter;  and  finally,  it  is  continuously 
tested  not  by  one  case  but  by  many  (1:19) . 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  a  systematic  study  of  a  social  organization 
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requires  more  than  a  random  collection  of  data.  To  be  fruitful,  such 
a  study  should  be  guided  by  a  theoretical  base.  The  present  study  was 
an  attempt  to  use  a  framework  of  organization  theory  in  analyzing  the 
dynamics  of  a  specific  formal  social  organization,  the  Saskatchewan 
Teachers'  Federation. 

II.  THE  THEORETICAL  FRAMEWORK 

Organization  theory  is  characterized  by  a  variety  of  approaches 
and  emphases,  depending  upon  the  particular  theorist's  background  and 
centre  of  interest.  In  a  recent  review  of  the  field,  Scott  has  out¬ 
lined  three  theories  of  organization  that  are  having  considerable 
influence;  he  has  labeled  them  the  classical,  the  neoclassical  and 
the  modern  (9) .  The  classical  doctrine  deals  almost  exclusively  with 
the  anatomy  of  formal  organization:  the  division  of  labor,  the  scalar 
and  functional  processes,  the  structure,  and  the  span  of  control.  The 
neoclassical  theory  of  organization,  commonly  identified  with  the 
human  relations  movement,  accepts  the  classical  doctrine  but  adds  to 
it  the  modifications  necessary  for  a  recognition  of  the  presence  and 
effect  of  informal  organizations.  Modern  organization  theory  has  three 
distinctive  qualities:  a  conceptual-analytical  base,  a  reliance  on 
empirical  research  data,  and  an  integrating  nature.  Its  basic  philos¬ 
ophy  is  that  the  only  meaningful  way  to  study  organization  is  to  study 
it  as  a  system  of  mutually  dependent  variables.  Scott  looks  to  modern 
organization  theory,  with  its  emphasis  on  systems  analysis  and  viewing 
the  organization  in  its  totality,  as  a  promising  basis  for  future  work 


in  the  field. 
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Some  Models  for  Organiza t iona 1  Analys is 

There  is  no  dearth  of  theoretical  models  that  would  assist 
in  the  analysis  of  an  organization.  One  of  the  earliest  to  be 
devised  was  the  bureaucratic  ideal  type  formulated  by  Weber  (11) . 
Weber's  analysis  has  been  criticized,  however,  on  the  basis  that 
his  one-sided  concern  with  the  functions  of  bureaucratic  institutions 
has  made  him  oblivious  to  the  possible  dysfunctions  of  each  element 
in  the  system.  Merton,  in  an  attempt  to  overcome  some  of  these 
limitations,  has  developed  a  model  intended  to  identify  both  the 
dysfunctions  and  the  functions  operating  within  the  system  (8) . 
Etzioni's  comparative  approach  to  the  analysis  of  complex  organ¬ 
izations  (4)  might  be  useful  in  the  study  of  teachers'  organizations, 
especially  if  more  preparatory  work  had  been  done  in  terms  of  basic 
studies  of  several  of  them.  Unfortunately,  such  parallel  studies 
have  not  been  undertaken. 

Another  model  that  might  be  useful  has  been  presented  by  Whyte 
(12) .  Whyte  begins  with  the  assumption  that  the  impact  of  a  given 
force  depends  in  part  upon  the  context  within  which  it  operates;  thus, 
he  presents  a  scheme  of  analysis  in  which  forces  and  contexts  are 
integrated--a  systems  approach  to  organization.  He  summarizes  his 
concept  in  this  way: 

My  system  involves  the  interactions,  activities  and  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  members  in  relation  to  the  social,  economic, 
and  technological  environment.  I  assume  a  state  of  mutua 1 
dependence  among  the  elements  of  the  social  system,  which 
means  that  a  change  introduced  into  interactions  will  be 
accompanied  by  change  in  activities  and  sentiments;  a 
change  introduced  into  activities  will  be  accompanied  by 
changes  in  interactions  and  sentiments,  and  so  on  (12:569). 
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It  is  immediately  apparent  that  Whyte's  model  is  an  illustration  of 
modern  organization  theory,  previously  discussed.  As  such,  it  varies 
considerably  from,  for  example,  Weber's  bureaucratic  model. 

Gouldner  has  suggested  that  a  major  task  confronting  organ¬ 
izational  analysis  is  the  reconciliation  of  what  he  calls  the  rational 
and  the  natural-system  models: 

What  is  needed  is  a  single  and  synthesized  model  which  will 
at  once  aid  in  analyzing  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  the  modern  organization  as  a  rational  bureaucracy,  the 
characteristics  which  it  shares  with  other  kinds  of  social 
systems,  and  the  relationship  of  these  characteristics  to 
one  another  (5:426). 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  "single  and  synthesized  model"  the  writer 
decided  to  select  one  of  the  numerous  models  available  and  to  use  it 
in  the  analysis  of  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation.  In  addition 
to  the  models  previously  mentioned,  some  attention  was  given  to  the 
proposals  outlined  by  Selznick  (10) ,  by  Lawrence  (7) ,  and  by  Haire 
(6) .  It  was  decided,  however,  that  the  most  suitable  model  for  the 
purpose  of  the  present  study  was  the  one  proposed  by  Bakke  (3)  . 

Bakke's  model  was  selected  because  it  exemplified  the  integrated 
and  comprehensive  approach  of  the  modern  organization  theorist,  and 
because  it  appeared  to  provide  the  best  guide  for  an  initial  descrip¬ 
tive  study  of  a  social  organization.  In  addition,  Bakke's  model 
appeared  to  be  especially  useful  in  a  study  that  would  employ  docu¬ 
mentary  analysis,  and  much  of  the  data  for  the  present  study  had  of 
necessity  to  be  obtained  from  documents. 

Bakke ' s  Bonds  of  Organization 


A  clear  definition  of  the  nature  and  structure  of  a  social 
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organization  must  meet  three  broad  criteria:  consistency  with 

reality,  comprehensiveness  and  applicability,  and  provision  for  the 

charting  of  interactions  and  interdependence  among  the  parts .  Bakke 

offers  the  following  general  definition: 

A  social  organization  is  a  continuing  system  of  differ¬ 
entiated  and  coordinated  human  activities  utilizing, 
transforming,  and  welding  together  a  specific  set  of 
human,  material,  capital,  ideational,  and  natural  re¬ 
sources  into  a  unique,  problem-solving  whole  engaged 
in  satisfying  particular  human  needs  in  interaction 
with  other  systems  of  human  activities  and  resources 
in  its  environment  (3:37) . 

From  this  general  definition,  Bakke  derives  the  following  major 
features  which  are  essential  to  a  more  specific  defintion  of  a 
particular  social  organization: 

1 .  The  Organizationa 1  Charter  or  the  image  of  the 
organization's  unique  wholeness. 

2.  The  Basic  Res ources ,  human,  material,  capital,  idea¬ 
tional,  and  natural,  utilized  in  organizational 
activities . 

3.  The  Activity  Processes  essential  to  the  acquisition, 
maintenance,  and  utilization  of  these  basic  resources 
for  the  performance  of  the  organization's  function. 

4.  The  Bonds  of  Organization  integrating  into  operating 
systems  (a)  each  of  the  activity  processes,  (b)  the 
objective  provided  for  it  by  the  organizational 
charter,  and  (c)  the  contributions  to  its  operation 
of  elements  of  the  basic  resources  and  the  other 
essential  processes.  Each  system  or  bond  functions 
to  develop  and  actualize  the  image  of  the  organ¬ 
ization's  unique  wholeness  and  to  relate  the  organ¬ 
ization  and  its  parts  to  the  external  environment 
(3:37) . 

Each  of  these  major  features  will  now  be  examined  in  greater  detail. 

The  organizational  charter .  Included  in  this  major  feature 
will  be  at  least  the  following  identifying  characteristics  of  the 
organization:  its  name;  its  functions;  its  goals;  its  policies;  its 
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value  premises;  its  symbols;  the  reciprocal  rights  and  obligations 
between  the  organization  and  its  participants,  and  among  the  organ¬ 
ization,  other  organizations  and  people  in  the  environment;  and  the 
significance  of  the  organization  for  the  self-realization  of  people 
and  organizations  both  within  and  outside  the  organization.  The 
organization  as  a  whole  must  mean  something  definite,  must  call  to 
mind  unique,  identifying  features.  This  image  is  the  organizational 
charter . 

The  bas ic  resources .  There  are  five  classes  of  basic  resources 
people,  materials,  capital,  nature,  and  ideas.  The  nature  of  these 
resources,  both  actual  and  potential,  is  an  important  determinant  of 
the  structure  of  the  organization,  for  the  basic  resources  determine 
the  extent  to  which  the  organizational  charter  can  be  actualized. 

The  activity  processes .  There  are  five  necessary  classes  of 
activity  systems,  or  essential  processes,  which  characterize  all 
specific-purpose  organizations.  An  adequate  elaboration  of  most  of 
these  classes  requires  that  they  be  divided  into  sub-classes. 

1.  Identification  activities  -  are  concerned  with  developing, 
legitimizing,  and  symbolizing  the  organizational  charter. 

2.  Perpetuation  activities  -  are  concerned  with  acquiring,  main¬ 
taining,  transforming,  renewing  and  developing  the  basic  resources. 
Sub-classes  of  these  activities  (defined  by  the  basic  resources 
and  by  the  specific  function  which  the  sub-class  of  activities 
perpetuates)  include: 

(a)  Personnel  activities  -  perpetuate  people  and  their  qualities 
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(b)  Service  activities  -  perpetuate  materials,  equipment  and 
plant 

(c)  Finance  activities  -  perpetuate  capital 

(d)  Conservation  activities  -  perpetuate  natural  resources,  and 
access  to  them,  and  adapt  them  to  the  requirements  of  the 
other  activities 

(e)  Thoughtways  activities  -  perpetuate  ideas 

3.  Work-flow  activities  -  are  concerned  with  producing  and  distributing 

the  output.  Sub-classes  (defined  by  the  stages  they  represent  in 

the  work-flow)  include: 

(a)  Production  activities  -  create  or  make  the  service  or  product 

(b)  Distribution  activities  -  distribute  the  service  or  product 
to  consumers,  often  in  exchange  for  what  the  organization 
can  employ  as  an  input 

4.  Control  activities  -  are  concerned  with  directing,  coordinating, 

stimulating,  regulating  and  appraising  all  operations. 

Sub-classes  (defined  by  the  functions  they  perform)  include: 

(a)  Directive  activities  -  initiate  the  action,  and  the  type 
and  direction  of  the  action,  for  people  and  machines 

(b)  Motivation  activities  -  reward  or  penalize 

(c)  Evaluation  activities  -  supervise;  review  and  assess  per¬ 
formance;  compare  alternate  courses  of  action;  and  predict 
probable  consequences  of  alternatives 

(d)  Communication  activities  -  supply  participants  with  premises 
and  data  they  need  to  perform  other  activities 


5.  Homeostatic  activities  -  add  no  new  elementary  activities  to  the 
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concept,  but  combine  the  other  activities  in  a  cooperative  system 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  organization  in  an  evolving  state 
of  dynamic  equilibrium.  At  least  three  of  these  synergic  processes 
function  in  a  social  organization  to  act  as  built-in  stimulators 
and  regulators: 

(a)  The  fusion  process,  the  function  of  this  process  is  to  main¬ 
tain  the  integrity  of  the  organization  in  the  face  of  divergent 
interests  of  individuals,  groups,  other  organizations,  and  the 
organization  itself,  interests  which  each  hopes  to  realize 
through  its  contact  with  the  other. 

(b)  The  problem-solving  process.  The  function  of  this  process  is 

to  deal  with  the  problems  that  continually  face  the  organization, 
whether  they  be  negative  ([creating  difficulty  in  achieving  the 
desired  results)  or  positive  (affording  opportunities  for 
activities  that  will  bring  advantageous  results) . 

(c)  The  leadership  process.  The  function  of  this  process  is  to 
provide  vision,  initiative,  encouragement  and  guidance  with 
respect  to  the  preservation  of  the  unique  and  dynamic  wholeness 
of  the  organization. 

A  social  organization  may  exhibit  ineffectiveness  or  inefficiency 
in  carrying  out  certain  of  the  foregoing  activity  processes.^  Symptoms 
of  such  ineffectiveness  or  inefficiency  are  listed  in  Appendix  B. 

'*'Bakke  defines  the  effectiveness  of  a  system  or  bond  as  the 
"degree  of  positive  contribution  to  the  operations  and  objectives  of 
the  organization  as  a  whole,  and  to  the  strength  of  the  other  bonds"; 
and  the  efficiency  of  a  system  or  bond  as  the  "degree  of  positive 
contribution  to  the  goal  realization  of  the  participants  in  the 
organization"  (2:235). 
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The  bonds  of  organization .  As  was  the  case  with  the  homeostatic 
activities,  the  bonds  of  organization  add  no  new  elementary  parts  to 
the  definition.  Rather,  they  integrate  the  three  major  features  (the 
organizational  charter,  the  basic  resources,  and  the  activity  processes) 
into  operating  systems  and  indicate  the  nature  of  the  interdependence 
among  all  three.  Thus,  one  may  begin  with  a  single  activity  assoc¬ 
iated  with  one  of  the  essential  processes,  and  indicate  the  contri¬ 
bution  made  to  the  carrying  on  of  this  activity  by  all  the  other 
elements.  A  description  of  the  bond  might  therefore  be  organized 
around  the  following  key  elements: 

1.  The  activity 

2.  The  function  or  objective  of  this  activity  (or,  the  contributory 
relationship  of  this  activity  to  the  function  of  the  organization 
as  described  in  the  organizational  charter) 

3.  The  instruments  utilized  in  the  activity  (specific  items  of  the 
basic  resources) 

4.  The  helper  processes  (which  contribute  activities  essential  to 
the  carrying  out  of  the  activity  involved) 

5.  Reinforcements  (which  tend  to  stabilize  and  justify  the  activity 
usually  by  means  of  ritual  or  sentiments  associated  with  satis¬ 
factory  relations  in  connection  with,  and  performance  of,  the 
particular  activity) . 

Adaptability  of  the  concept .  Bakke's  outline  for  defining  the 
nature  and  structure  of  a  social  organization  is  detailed  and  complex. 
However,  Bakke  presents  this  pointed  justification  of  his  approach: 
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In  defining  an  adequate  and  usable  concept  of  the  social 
organization,  I  am  not  nearly  so  impressed  by  the  imprac- 
ticality  involved  in  magnitude  and  complexity  as  by  that 
inherent  in  oversimplification  (3:73). 

Furthermore,  it  is  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  definition  that 
ensures  its  adaptability.  Bakke  has  previously  pointed  out  that  some 
of  the  bonds  and  elements  may  be  more  appropriate  and  significant  than 
others  in  the  analysis  of  a  given  organization  (2:189).  Thus,  an 
investigator  may  use  his  judgment  in  selecting  or  emphasizing  the 
bonds  or  elements  that  suit  his  purpose,  while  still  retaining  the 
entire  definition  as  his  general  framework  and  guide. 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  PROBLEM 

I.  PLAN  OF  THE  STUDY 


Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  analyze  the  dynamics  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation  as  a  formal  social  organization. 

Questions  To  Be  Answered 

The  problem  was  stated  in  the  form  of  questions.  The  basic 
question  stated  the  central  problem  with  which  the  study  was  con¬ 
cerned:  the  dynamics  of  a  specific  organization. 

The  writer  decided  that  the  basic  question  could  best  be 
answered  by  studying  the  behavior  of  the  organization  as  it  attempted 
to  cope  with  certain  critical  issues  with  which  it  had  been  faced.  A 
preliminary  investigation  indicated  that  four  major  areas  constituted 
a  representative  cross-section  of  the  stated  aims’*-  and  the  organiza¬ 
tional  behavior  of  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation.  These  were 
legitimation;  salary  determination;  teacher  education  and  certification 
and  professional  development.  The  following  critical  issues  were  then 
selected  from  these  areas: 

(1)  the  type  of  organization  that  is  most  appropriate  for  teachers; 

(2)  the  method  by  which  teachers'  salaries  should  be  determined; 

^See  Appendix  A. 
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(3)  desirable  features  in  the  selection  and  the  pre-service  education 
of  persons  wishing  to  become  teachers; 

(4)  the  role  of  the  teachers’  organization  in  the  in-service  profes¬ 
sional  development  of  its  members. 

The  supplementary  questions  were  focused  upon  the  organiza¬ 
tional  behavior  of  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation  in  response 
to  these  critical  issues.  An  analysis  of  this  behavior,  as  guided 
by  the  supplementary  questions,  was  conducted  to  identify  and  illus¬ 
trate  the  major  bonds  of  organization  in  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers' 
Federation . 

Basic  question .  What  are  the  major  bonds  of  organization  in 
the  Saskatchewan  Teachers '  Federation? 

Supp lementary  questions .  With  respect  to  each  of  the  critical 
issues  listed  above: 

(1)  what  has  been  the  nature  of  the  issue? 

(2)  what  has  been  the  organizational  behavior  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Teachers'  Federation  in  response  to  the  issue? 

(3)  (a)  which  of  the  activity  processes  have  been  the  major  ones 

involved  in  this  behavior? 

(b)  have  there  been  conflicts  between  or  among  any  of  these 
activity  processes? 

(c)  what  symptoms  of  ineffectiveness  or  inefficiency  appeared 
in  the  carrying  out  of  these  activity  processes? 

(4)  how  and  to  what  extent  has  the  behavior  of  the  organization  affected 
the  organizational  charter? 
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(5)  (a)  which  of  the  basic  resources  have  been  most  significant  in 

the  organization's  behavior? 

(b)  how  and  to  what  extent  has  each  of  these  significant  basic 
resources  either  facilitated  or  limited  the  behavior  of  the 
organization? 

(6)  what  bonds  of  organization  appear  to  have  developed  either  during 
or  as  a  result  of  the  organization's  behavior? 

(7)  what  similarities  and  differences  are  there  between  the  organiza¬ 
tion's  behavior  with  respect  to  this  issue  and  its  behavior  with 
respect  to  the  other  three  issues? 

Research  Procedure 

The  procedure  used  in  the  study  was  primarily  an  analysis  of 
relevant  documentary  evidence,  supplemented  by  interviews  with  selected 
officers  of  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation  and  other  significant 
organizations.  Blau  and  Scott  have  stressed  the  usefulness  of  docu¬ 
mentary  analysis  as  a  method  in  the  study  of  organizations: 

A  particular  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  student  of  formal 
organizations  is  precisely  the  existence  of  such  docu¬ 
ments  .  .  .  ;  to  overlook  their  significance  as  an 
inexpensive,  valuable  source  of  data  on  the  policies  of 
the  organization  and  the  conduct  of  its  members  is  to 
fail  to  exploit  the  "natural  resources"  in  this  research 
field  (3:18) . 

One  chapter  of  the  study  has  been  devoted  to  each  of  the 
critical  issues  previously  listed.  Each  such  chapter  includes  (1)  a 
description  of  the  issue  and  of  the  events  and  activities  that  took 
place  in  connection  with  it;  and  (2)  an  analysis  of  the  organizational 
behavior  of  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers '  Federation  in  accordance  with 
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Bakke's  definition.  A  final  chapter  has  been  devoted  to  conclusions 
about  the  major  bonds  of  organization  in  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers ' 
Federation  as  seen  in  the  analyses  of  the  four  issues. 

Bakke's  concept  of  the  social  organization  was  used  to  guide 
the  selection  of  data  for  the  analysis  of  organizational  behavior. 
Thus,  the  writer  searched  not  only  for  data  descriptive  of  the  crit¬ 
ical  issue  being  studied,  but  also  for  data  that  would  identify  the 
resources  and  activities  that,  according  to  Bakke's  model,  would 
probably  be  significant  elements  in  the  organization's  behavior. 

Sources  of  Data 

The  following  sources  were  utilized  for  gathering  evidence 
regarding  the  actions  of  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation  with 
respect  to  each  of  the  issues  under  study: 

1.  For  documentary  evidence: 

(a)  Records  of  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation 

(i)  minutes  of  annual  Council  meetings,  including  annual 
reports  of  the  officers 

(ii)  minutes  of  Executive  meetings 

(iii)  reports  of  advisory  committees 

(iv)  correspondence  and  other  files 

(v)  The  Saskatchewan  Bulletin,  volumes  I-XXX  (1934-65) 

(vi)  handbooks,  policy  statements,  and  other  publications 

(b)  Records  of  the  Saskatchewan  Department  of  Education 
(i)  annual  reports 

(ii)  legislation  and  regulations 
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(iii)  reports  of  special  committees 

(c)  Records  of  the  Saskatchewan  School  Trustees  Association 

(1)  The  School  Trustee,  volumes  I -XVIII;  I -XVI  (1931-49; 
1950-65) 

(ii)  convention  handbooks 

(d)  Selected  volumes  and  issues  of  Saskatchewan  daily  newspapers 

(e)  Miscellaneous  reports,  books  and  articles  dealing  with  the 
development  of  Saskatchewan  and  the  provincial  school  system. 

2 .  For  interviews : 

(a)  A  selection  of  past  and  present  officers  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Teachers'  Federation;  persons  selected  were  determined  on  the 
basis  of  (1)  the  kind  of  evidence  required  to  supplement  appar¬ 
ent  inadequacy,  bias  or  ambiguity  in  documentary  evidence,  and 

(2)  their  availability 

(b)  A  selection  of  past  and  present  officials  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Department  of  Education  and  the  provincial  government,  selected 
on  the  same  bases  as  in  (a)  above. 

Definition  of  Terms 

Saskatchewan  Teachers  1  Federation .  Throughout  the  study  the 
name  "Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation"  (used  interchangeably  with 
"S.T.F."  and  "the  Federation")  has  been  used  to  refer  to  the  profes¬ 
sional  organization  of  Saskatchewan  teachers  defined  in  and  legally 
established  by  An  Act  Respecting  the  Teaching  Profession,  Revised 
Saskatchewan  Statutes,  1953,  Chapter  183. 

Bakke ' s  concept  of  the  social  organization .  Being  the  theo- 
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retical  framework  for  the  present  study,  the  "concept  of  the  social 

organization"  and  the  names  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the  concept 

have  been  used  in  the  sense  in  which  they  were  previously  defined  in 

o 

this  study  and  in  the  publications  by  Bakke  which  were  cited. 

II.  RELATED  STUDIES 


Unpub lished  Theses 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association, 
teachers '  organizations  in  Canada  have  received  scant  attention  from 
students  pursuing  master's  and  doctoral  studies.  There  is  recorded 
in  the  literature  a  total  of  twelve  theses,  completed  or  underway, 
which  deal  with  the  development,  the  role  or  the  activities  of  Cana¬ 
dian  teachers'  organizations.  Nearly  one-half  of  these  have  been 
begun  since  1960. 

Five  of  the  theses  are  studies  of  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Associa¬ 
tion.  In  1949  MacNab  prepared  a  history  of  the  Alberta  Teachers' 
Association,  dealing  with  its  founding  and  growth,  its  struggles  for 
recognition,  its  professional  activities,  and  its  relations  with  other 
educational  organizations  (14).  In  1956  Bailey  studied  the  influence 
of  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association  on  educational  legislation  (1). 

His  documentary  study  included  four  major  areas  of  investigation: 
legal  establishment  of  the  profession;  the  struggle  for  security  of 
tenure;  building  the  retirement  fund;  and  securing  adequate  remunera¬ 
tion.  In  1963  Kratzmann  conducted  a  documentary  analysis  of  the 

2 

See  pp .  4-10  of  this  study,  and  Bakke  (2)  . 
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dynamics  of  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association.  His  study  was  designed 
to  analyze  the  activities  of  the  Association  as  a  formal,  social,  and 
professional  organization.  The  model  for  this  analysis  was  derived 
from  "a  fusion  of  methods  employed  in  describing  the  characteristics 
of  professions  and  the  professional  interest  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
typology  and  dynamics  of  formal  social  organizations  on  the  other" 
(12:1).  Also  in  1963,  Odynak  completed  a  study  of  the  Alberta  Teachers' 
Association  as  an  interest  group  (17)  .  Descriptive  analysis  was  used 
to  test  a  number  of  hypotheses  that  were  derived  from  the  theory  of 
organization.  Documentary  evidence  was  used  to  show  the  operations 
of  the  Association  with  respect  to  four  issues:  The  Teaching  Profession 
Act ;  collective  bargaining;  the  Blackstock  Commission;  and  the  Founda¬ 
tion  Program  Plan.  At  the  present  time  a  study  is  being  conducted  by 
Ingram  to  determine  the  extent  of  membership  involvement  in  the  Alberta 
Teachers'  Association  (11). 

Three  theses  deal  with  the  Canadian  scene.  Two  studies  by  Buck 
trace  the  development  and  attempt  to  assess  the  contributions  of 
teachers'  organizations  in  Canada  (4,5).  As  one  might  expect,  the 
breadth  of  scope  in  both  these  studies  prevents  Buck  from  treating 
any  one  organization  in  depth.  A  study  by  Nason  focuses  upon  the 
historical  development  of  the  Canadian  Teachers'  Federation  (16). 

Studies  of  the  teachers '  organizations  in  four  other  provinces 
have  been  carried  out.  In  1930  Campbell  completed  a  study  of  the 
British  Columbia  Teachers'  Federation  (7).  In  1939  Hardy  studied  the 
part  played  by  teachers'  organizations  in  the  development  of  Ontario 
education  during  the  preceding  century,  with  particular  attention  to 
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their  influence  on  the  teacher  and  on  teaching  (10) .  In  1958  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Manitoba  Teachers'  Society  was  prepared  by  Vidal  (20) . 

And  in  1960  Watson,  in  a  study  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Teachers'  Union, 
developed  his  definition  of  the  "marginal  professions."  This  cate¬ 
gory,  including  teachers,  nurses,  librarians,  and  "various  scientifi¬ 
cally  trained  personnel  employed  by  industry  and  government,"  was  so 
designated  because,  despite  the  desires  and  demands  of  the  members, 
the  marginal  professions  are  denied  a  high  status  by  the  community 
(21:297) . 

In  addition  to  the  twelve  previously  cited,  there  are  three 
theses  which  make  oblique  or  incidental  reference  to  teachers'  organ¬ 
izations.  In  1949  Loewen's  study  of  the  status  of  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  in  Canada  included  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Canadian  teachers' 
organizations  and  attempted  to  obtain  Alberta  school  superintendents' 
opinions  about  the  attitude  of  Alberta  teachers  toward  their  profes¬ 
sional  organization  (13)  .  A  study  presently  being  conducted  by 
Burwell,  entitled  "The  Ontario  Elementary  Teacher,  1910-1960,"  in¬ 
cludes  "the  growth  of  professional  organizations"  as  one  of  the  major 
factors  to  be  considered  (6) .  The  third  thesis  in  this  category  is  a 
study  by  McCurdy  on  the  legal  status  of  the  Canadian  teacher  (15) .  In 
this  study  it  is  hypothesized  that  quasi- judicial  bodies  such  as  board 
of  reference,  discipline  or  professional  committees  of  teachers'  organ 
izations,  and,  in  addition,  "the  growing  power  of  the  teacher  organiza 
tions  themselves"  are  increasingly  shaping  and  influencing  the  legal 


status  of  the  teacher. 
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Published  Materials 


Published  works  dealing  with  Canadian  teachers'  organizations 
are  rare.  In  his  626-page  history  of  the  development  of  Canadian 
education,  Phillips  dispenses  with  teachers'  organizations  in  a  half- 
dozen  pages  (19 : 556-58; 592  —  9 4) .  Perhaps  the  best  scholarly  treatment 
of  the  role  of  teachers'  organizations  in  Canada  is  found  in  the 
Quance  Lectures  delivered  by  Paton  in  1962  (18) .  In  addition,  of 
course,  each  of  the  provincial  teachers'  organizations  has,  in  either 
its  magazine  or  its  handbooks,  provided  at  least  some  record  of  its 
growth  and  development. 

Recommendations 


Authors  of  theses  based  on  the  activities  and  the  development 
of  teachers'  organizations  appear  to  have  found  the  general  area  a 
fruitful  one  for  study.  Most  of  them  recommend  that  further  studies 
be  undertaken.  Bailey  advances  the  following  suggestions  for  further 
investigation : 

1.  The  conclusions  concerning  the  influence  and  effectiveness 
of  the  A.T.A.  lead  the  writer  to  conjecture  as  to  whether 
these  are  general  procedures  used  by  teachers'  associations. 

A  study  of  other  teachers '  organizations  might  lead  to  some 
generalizations  concerning  the  procedure  which  such  groups 
have  used  to  achieve  their  desired  legislation. 

2.  From  these  studies  it  might  be  possible  to  establish  cri¬ 
teria  which  could  be  used  to  determine  the  possible  effect¬ 
iveness  of  a  proposed  program  of  action  in  which  a  teachers ' 
association  might  become  involved  (1:175-76). 

Kratzmann  notes  that  "the  Canadian  teachers'  association  differs  from 
most  such  organizations  in  that  its  membership  expectations  are  manda¬ 
tory,  and  through  the  nature  of  its  arbitrary  internal  controls  over 
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its  members"  (12:310).  He  then  raises  a  series  of  questions  about 
teachers'  associations  that  might  form  the  basis  for  further  research. 
Odynak  recommends  a  study  of  other  interest  groups  and  a  comparison 
of  the  Alberta  Teachers '  Association  with  other  teachers '  organiza¬ 
tions  (17:232-33).  At  the  conclusion  of  his  dissertation  on  the 
legal  status  of  the  Canadian  school  board,  Enns  lists  a  number  of 
studies  that  might  grow  out  of  his  investigation:  "Among  these  would 
be  studies  to  trace  legislation  dealing  with  specific  aspects  of  school 
statutes  such  as  the  development  of  .  .  .  teachers '  contracts  and  the 
growth  of  teacher  organizations  .  .  ."  (8:198). 

III.  ASSUMPTIONS 

It  was  first  of  all  assumed  that  Bakke's  concept  of  the  social 
organization  was  an  appropriate  theoretical  framework  for  the  analysis 
of  the  specific  organization  to  be  studied.  Although  Bakke  believes 
that  his  concept  meets  the  criterion  of  comprehensiveness,  and  "should 
be  useful  as  a  framework  for  the  study  of  organizational  behavior 
within,  and  in  relation  to,  all  types  of  specific-purpose  social 
organizations"  (2:34)  ,  the  writer  was  unable  to  find  a  study  in  which 
the  concept  had  been  exclusively  used  in  the  description  of  a  teachers 
organization . 

A  further  assumption  underlying  the  study  was  that  an  accurate 
and  adequate  analysis  of  the  dynamics  of  a  formal  social  organization 
could  be  obtained  with  the  method  to  be  employed--analysis  of  documen¬ 
tary  evidence  of  organizational  behavior  with  respect  to  a  limited 
number  of  critical  issues. 
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IV.  DELIMITATIONS 

The  study  did  not  attempt  the  monumental  task  of  studying  the 
organizational  behavior  of  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation  with 
respect  to  all  issues.  Rather,  it  was  delimited  to  an  analysis  of 
organizational  behavior  with  respect  to  critical  issues  selected  from 
four  areas  that  appeared  to  be  representative  of  the  Federation's 
activities . 

The  study  was  further  delimited  to  a  consideration  of  those 
aspects  of  organizational  behavior  that  could  be  demonstrated  with 
documentary  evidence.  Thus,  certain  aspects  (such  as  attitudes  of 
members  of  the  Federation  or  the  internal  power  structure  of  the  Exec¬ 
utive)  ,  the  study  of  which  would  be  better  facilitated  by  other  research 
methods,  were  dealt  with  only  in  incidental  fashion,  if  at  all. 

V.  LIMITATIONS 

The  major  limitations  of  the  study  were  those  imposed  by  the 
nature  of  the  sources  of  the  data.  First,  documents  and  interviews  may 
be  subject  to  a  degree  of  misinterpretation  or  error,  unintentional  o. 
deliberate,  on  the  part  of  either  the  writer  (or  speaker)  or  the  reader 
(or  listener) .  While  meticulous  care  may  minimize  this  source  of  error, 
it  can  never  be  fully  avoided  and  must  always  be  recognized  in  a  study 
of  this  kind.  Second,  one  must  note  that  methods  used  in  this  study 
are  hampered  by  the  perishable  nature  of  documentary  evidence  and  by 
the  imperfection  and  inadequacy  of  human  memory,  especially  when  the 
evidence  to  be  adduced  or  the  events  to  be  recalled  are  distant  in  time. 
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VI.  SIGNIFICANCE  AND  POSSIBLE  OUTCOMES  OF  THE  STUDY 

First  of  all,  it  was  anticipated  that  the  study  could  make  a 
worthwhile  contribution  to  educational  administration,  specifically 
in  the  area  of  organization  theory.  As  is  the  case  in  using  any 
theoretical  concept,  there  is  a  certain  reciprocity  in  the  application 
of  Bakke ' s  concept  to  a  specific  formal  organization:  the  concept  can 
guide  the  analysis,  and  the  analysis  may  contribute  to  the  revision 
or  clarification  of  the  concept.  (Indeed,  Bakke  emphasizes  that  his 
concept  in  its  present  form  is  the  result  of  its  having  been  used  in 
the  analysis  of  nearly  a  dozen  complex  organizations.)  Furthermore, 
it  was  expected  that  the  present  study  could  provide  the  necessary 
basis  or  background  for  depth  studies  of  particular  aspects  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation.  Such  studies  might  deal  with  the 
decision-making  process,  the  internal  power  structure,  or  the  involve¬ 
ment  or  attitudes  of  members;  or  they  might,  by  using  the  approach 
outlined  by  Etzioni  (9) ,  compare  the  Federation  with  similar  organ¬ 
izations  (such  as  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association)  on  which  similar 
basic  studies  had  been  completed. 

In  the  second  place,  it  seemed  probable  that  the  present  study 

could  be  useful  for  educational  practitioners.  Blau  and  Scott  state: 

.  .  .  the  study  of  organizations  has  much  practical  signifi¬ 

cance  today,  particularly  in  a  democratic  society  ....  An 
efficient  administrative  machinery  vests  tremendous  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  few--be  they  corporation  managers,  govern¬ 
ment  officials,  military  officers,  party  bosses,  or  union 
leaders— -and  thereby  undermines  the  sovereignty  of  the  many 
to  whom  the  few  in  a  democracy  are  expected  to  be  responsible. 
Acquiring  knowledge  about  bureaucratic  organizations  is  an 
important  first  step  in  meeting  the  threat  they  pose  for 
democratic  institutions  (3:15)  . 
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An  exhortation  to  members  of  a  complex  organization  that  they  should 
become  knowledgeable  about  it  is  timely  and  meaningful  only  if  infor¬ 
mation  and  studies  are  available  to  assist  them  in  such  a  quest.  It 
was  hoped  that  this  study  might  provide  at  least  one  medium  whereby 
the  members  of  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers '  Federation  could  become 
better  acquainted  with  their  professional  organization  and  thereby 
more  able  to  contribute  effectively  to  its  operation.  The  writer 
believed  that  other  persons  employed  in  education  in  Saskatchewan 
might  also  find  the  study  useful,  for  the  S.T.F.  has  become  one  of 
the  situational  factors  to  be  considered  in  every  educational  decision 
in  the  province.  Finally,  it  was  thought  that  a  study  of  the  Saskatch¬ 
ewan  Teachers'  Federation  might  be  of  value  to  educators  elsewhere. 

The  kind  of  teachers'  organization  that  has  emerged  in  Western  Canada 

could  become  the  prototype  to  be  emulated  in  those  places  where 

3 

factionalism  and  dissension  among  teachers  now  exist. 


^For  example,  the  split  in  the  ranks  of  American  teachers,  with 
loyalties  divided  between  the  National  Education  Association  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers,  saps  the  strength  that  could  be 
realized  in  a  united  organization.  A  recent  series  of  articles  seems 
to  suggest,  however,  that  the  division  will  not  soon  be  overcome  (22)  . 
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CHAPTER  III 


LEGITIMATION 

I.  THE  ISSUE 


Introduction 


Narrowly  defined,  legitimation  is  the  act  or  process  of  giving 
legal  status  or  authorization  to  a  person  or  to  an  organization.  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  interpret  the  term  more  broadly.  Every  social 
group  tends  to  develop  cultural  preferences  for  ways  that  seem  to  it 
to  be  right;  it  develops  a  value  system.  If  an  entire  group  finds 
itself  faced  with  the  same  circumstances,  and  if  its  members  share 
similar  beliefs  as  to  what  is  good  and  right,  a  common  value  orienta¬ 
tion  emerges.  This  value  orientation  will  define  the  exercise  of 
specified  social  controls  as  being  legitimate.  In  Schermerhorn ' s  words, 
"Legitimate  power  is  that  type  which  is  exercised  as  a  function  of 
values  and  norms  acceptable  in  the  society"  (49:36). 

It  took  Saskatchewan  teachers  almost  thirty  years  to  develop  a 
type  of  organization  that  would  win  general  acceptance  within  their 
group.  The  issue  included  two  main  facets:  whether  only  professional 
educators  should  be  eligible  for  membership,  and  whether  membership 
should  be  compulsory. 

The  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation  attained  legitimacy  as  a 
result  of  three  decisions.  The  first  was  the  decision  of  a  meeting  of 
representative  teachers  in  December,  1933  to  establish  the  organization 
and  the  structure  of  the  S.T.F.  The  second  was  the  decision  by  local 
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bodies  of  teachers,  at  their  fall  conventions  in  1934,  to  become  a  part 
of  the  new  organization.  The  third  was  the  decision  by  the  legislature, 
in  February,  1935,  to  grant  the  Federation  statutory  recognition  and 
compulsory  membership.  An  understanding  of  the  nature  of  and  the  reasons 
for  these  decisions  requires  a  knowledge  of  events  and  activities  that 
took  place  during  the  preceding  years. 


Early  Educa tiona 1  Organizations 


The  Saskatchewan  Education  Association .  Saskatchewan  became  a 
province  in  1905.  Two  years  later  the  Saskatchewan  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  came  into  existence.  Its  membership  included  not  only  public  school 
teachers  but  also  normal  school  instructors,  university  professors, 
Department  of  Education  personnel,  and  a  variety  of  interested  citizens. 
Its  main  activity  was  the  annual  conference  which  was  devoted  primarily 
to  addresses  and  discussions  about  the  schools  in  particular  and  educa¬ 
tion  in  general. 

In  most  respects,  the  Saskatchewan  Education  Association  appears 

to  have  been  not  unlike  its  counterparts  in  the  other  provinces.  Paton 

is  led  to  the  following  conclusion  about  the  organizations  to  which 

teachers  belonged  prior  to  the  First  World  War: 

...  it  is  reasonably  accurate  to  say  that  Canadian  teachers 
were  content  to  look  for  organizational  leadership  to  depart¬ 
mental  officials,  to  the  heads  of  universities,  and  even  in 
some  instances  to  prominent  citizens  like  supreme  court 
justices  and  bishops  of  the  church.  It  was  from  these  people 
that  the  presidents  and  most  of  the  officers  of  the  provincial 
education  associations  came,  not  from  teachers  and  school 
principals.  The  latter  were,  with  regrettably  few  exceptions, 
content  with  the  lowly  lot  to  which  it  had  apparently  pleased 
God  to  call  them.  They  deferred  to  their  betters  in  education; 
and,  while  it  would  be  wrong  to  imply  that  these  provincial 
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meetings  never  discussed  salaries  and  pensions  and  low  status, 
effective  action  was  seldom  taken  (21:6) . 

However,  if  prior  to  the  First  World  War  teachers  were  content  to  look 
to  others  for  leadership  and  organization,  they  were  no  longer  so 
disposed  by  the  time  the  war  was  over.  A  social  upheaval  had  occurred. 
Inflation  was  presenting  teachers  with  new  economic  burdens .  The  sup¬ 
ply  of  teachers  was  inadequate  and  had  to  be  supplemented  by  recruits 
from  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere  (19:223)  .  Teachers  became  impatient 
with  the  failure  of  others  to  solve  educational  problems  and  began 
searching  for  ways  to  make  their  views  known.  It  is  notable  that  most 
of  the  provincial  teachers'  associations  in  Canada  were  formed  within 
a  short  period  at  the  end  of  World  War  I  (22:557) . 

The  Saskatchewan  Teachers '  Alliance .  The  first  Saskatchewan 
organization  that  was  by,  of,  and  for  teachers  had  its  beginnings  in 
Regina  in  1914.'*'  In  July  of  that  year  Premier  Walter  Scott,  concerned 
about  the  shortage  of  teachers  and  criticisms  being  leveled  at  the 
schools,  invited  the  teachers  who  were  marking  departmental  examinations 
to  provide  him  with  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  system.  Various  groups  of  the  sub-examiners  prepared  suggestions. 
Some  of  the  teachers  who  were  marking  grade  eight  examination  papers 
submitted  proposals  to  establish  a  more  permanent  and  efficient  body  of 

^Unf ortunately  the  records  of  the  early  years  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Teachers'  Alliance  were  lost  about  1922.  What  follows  draws  primarily 
upon  an  account  written  by  M.  J.  Coldwell  (8) ,  who  was  secretary  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Union  of  Teachers  in  1914-15,  president  of  the  Alliance  in 
1926-27,  and  successively  vice-president,  president,  and  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Canadian  Teachers'  Federation  between  1925  and  1934. 
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teachers  by  providing  security  of  tenure,  more  adequate  salaries,  and 
superannuation.  However,  the  central  committee  considered  these  pro¬ 
posals  to  lie  outside  the  scope  of  the  report,  and  they  were  omitted. 
Greatly  disappointed,  the  group  that  had  originated  the  proposals  called 
a  meeting  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Saskatchewan  Union  of 
Teachers.  It  was  to  be  modeled  upon  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  of 
England  and  Wales  and  was  to  advocate  reforms  in  tenure,  salaries  and 

superannuation.  During  the  following  four  years  efforts  were  made  to 

2 

interest  teachers  in  this  new  kind  of  professional  organization.  Let¬ 
ters  were  written  to  officers  of  the  inspectorate  conventions;  but  few 
replied.  Letters  were  written  to  the  editors  of  the  daily  newspapers 
(28) ;  some  teacher  groups  began  discussing  the  possibilities  of  the 
new  idea  .  Attempts  were  made  to  secure  a  place  on  the  programme  of 
the  S.E.A.  Easter  Conventions,  but  without  success.  Resistance  on  the 
part  of  some  teachers  to  the  name  of  the  organization  led  to  its  being 
changed  to  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Alliance.  By  the  spring  of  1919 
post-war  conditions  had  further  aggravated  the  salary  situation.  At 
the  S.E.A.  convention  that  year,  a  special  meeting  was  called.  The 
teachers  of  the  cities  of  Regina,  Saskatoon  and  Moose  Jaw  agreed  to 
affiliate  as  locals  of  the  Alliance,  and  a  new  constitution  was  sug¬ 
gested  with  the  object  of  uniting  the  teachers  of  the  province  in  one 
strong  organization.  By  the  time  of  the  Easter  Meeting  in  1921  the 
secretary  of  the  Alliance  was  able  to  report  that  fifty-two  locals  had 

2 

An  indication  of  the  slow  growth  of  the  organization  is  that 
it  had  "one  hundred  members  in  1917"  (9:9)  . 
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fully  affiliated  with  a  membership  of  over  1,400  (41:1). 

During  their  strike  in  1921,  the  teachers  in  Moose  Jaw  were 
supported  by  the  Alliance.  Perhaps  more  than  any  other  single  action, 
this  support  made  the  public,  and  the  teachers  themselves,  aware  of 
the  existence  and  the  possible  effectiveness  of  the  provincial  teachers' 
organization .  Most  significant  of  the  terms  of  settlement  of  the 
strike  were:  "(1)  Recognition  of  the  Alliance  by  the  Board.  (2)  Ac¬ 
knowledged  right  of  the  teachers  to  confer  and  negotiate  with  the  Board 
through  properly  accredited  representatives  .  .  ."  (41:6) . 

In  the  1920 's  the  Alliance  grew  and  prospered,  especially  during 

3 

the  latter  half  of  the  decade.  By  1926  the  Alliance  was  seeking  secu¬ 
rity  of  tenure,  a  superannuation  plan,  and  a  board  of  arbitra tion--aims 
substantially  the  same  as  those  that  had  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Union  of  Teachers  more  than  ten  years  earlier.  This  lack 
of  progress  caused  much  soul  searching.  In  the  first  issue  of  the 
Alliance's  new  magazine,  a  teacher-member  wrote: 

At  the  present  time  membership  of  the  general  and  secondary 
sections  has  reached  approximately  twelve  hundred  /according 
to  the  secretary's  figures  it  was  only  1,021/  while  the 
total  number  of  teachers  actually  engaged  in  the  province 
is  approximately  five  thousand  five  hundred.  The  question 
eternally  arises,  "what  is  the  matter?"  A  general  answer 
may  be  ventured  that  the  efforts  of  the  Alliance  have  not 
vitally  enough  touched  the  life  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  teaching  body.  That  is  to  say,  these  efforts  have 
not  been  such  as  to  appeal  to  the  teacher  in  a  personal 
way  as  regards  his  welfare  as  a  teacher  (11:11-12)  . 

Apart  from  trying  to  attain  its  stated  objectives  the  Alliance  was 


q 

The  best  single  source  for  a  description  of  this  period  is 
Buck  (3:56-62),  to  whose  work  the  present  writer  is  indebted  for  much 
of  the  following  account. 
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faced  with  the  mammoth  problem  of  obtaining  and  retaining  members.  In 
1927  the  secretary  reported  to  the  Canadian  Teachers'  Federation  that 
.  .  .  thirty  per  cent,  more  teachers  left  the  profession  in  this  prov¬ 
ince  than  in  any  one  previous  year"  (7:41).  And  in  1929  the  general 
secretary  reported  to  his  readers  that  "it  takes  almost  all  the  time 
of  one  clerk  to  carry  on  the  necessary  correspondence  and  file  work, 
due  to  the  constant  change  of  addresses  within  the  organization" 

(10:27) .  In  an  effort  to  solve  its  membership  problem  the  Alliance 
appointed  an  organizing  secretary  in  1927,  and  made  him  a  full-time 
general  secretary  in  the  spring  of  1928.  The  result  of  his  efforts 
can  be  seen  in  the  changes  in  the  numbers  of  members  toward  the  end 
of  the  decade,  as  shown  in  Table  I. 


TABLE  I 

NUMBER  OF  MEMBERS  IN  THE  SASKATCHEWAN 
TEACHERS'  ALLIANCE,  SELECTED  YEARS 


Year 

Number  of  Members 

1921 

1,400  to  1,600  (reports 

differ) 

1925 

822 

1926 

1,021 

1927 

850 

1928 

1,790 

1929 

2,144 

1930 

2,463 

1931 

2,057 
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During  its  years  of  greatest  membership  the  Alliance  also  made  its 
greatest  progress  toward  its  goals.  Having  advocated  a  superannuation 
scheme  since  its  inception,  the  Alliance  proceeded  during  the  1929 
provincial  election  to  send  a  questionnaire  to  every  candidate,  with 
the  result  that  several  from  each  party  gave  public  or  written  assur¬ 
ance  of  their  support.  The  Teachers '  Superannuation  Act  was  passed  in 
1930.  Other  gains  were  the  establishment  of  a  board  of  reference  with 
advisory  powers,  and  the  provision  that  a  teacher  could  be  dismissed 
without  stated  cause  on  only  two  dates  each  year--June  30th  and  Decem¬ 
ber  31st. 

Despite  a  period  of  considerable  success  between  1927  and  1931, 
the  Alliance  was  unable  to  withstand  the  effects  of  the  economic  de¬ 
pression.  By  the  spring  of  1933  it  had  fewer  than  eight  hundred  mem¬ 
bers;  no  provincial  convention  was  called;  the  Saskatchewan  Teacher 
suspended  publication  greatly  in  debt;  and  the  general  secretary  was 
forced  to  resign  (3:62). 

The  Saskatchewan  Rura 1  Teachers  1  Association .  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  economic  depression  of  the  early  1930's  was  even  more 
devastating  in  its  effects  upon  the  rural  teacher  than  it  was  upon 
his  urban  colleagues.  Because  the  Alliance  was  unable  to  prevent  siz¬ 
able  salary  reductions,  and  because  many  rural  teachers  felt  that  the 
Alliance  was  controlled  mainly  by  city  teachers,  a  movement  was  begun 
in  the  fall  of  1932  by  a  group  of  teachers  in  and  around  Melville  to 
establish  a  new  teachers'  organization:  the  Saskatchewan  Rural  Teachers' 


Association . 
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The  first  newsletter  of  the  organization  was  a  mimeographed 
sheet  dated  October  3,  1932.  In  it  the  provisional  executive  committee 
outlined  the  reasons  for  the  inception  of  an  organization  especially 
for  the  rural  teacher: 

Insecurity  of  tenure,  chaotic  conditions  of  employment,  not 
being  paid  reasonable  salaries  and  in  many  cases  not  re¬ 
ceiving  these,  overcrowding  of  the  profession  and  the  in¬ 
justice  of  the  Superannuation  Act,  are  but  some  of  the 
things  that  require  concerted  attention  and  action  by  the 
rural  teachers.  The  work  of  the  teacher  in  the  one-roomed 
schools  is  often  very  heavy  with  enrolment  up  to  fifty 
and  over  and  with  eight  to  ten  grades  ....  When  the 
government  grant  was  reduced  by  one- third,  some  school 
districts  simply  reduced  the  teacher's  salary  by  the  full 
amount  of  the  reduction  in  grant  .  .  .  (30:1) . 

The  appeal  to  join  the  Rural  Teachers'  Association  was  directed  pri¬ 
marily  towards  the  more  than  six  thousand  teachers  who  at  the  time 
belonged  to  no  professional  organization  whatsoever.  The  objectives 
of  the  R.T.A.  were  clear-cut:  larger  units  of  administration;  statu¬ 
tory  minimum  salary  on  a  schedule  basis;  security  of  tenure;  statu¬ 
tory  membership  for  all  teachers  in  their  professional  organization; 
revision  of  the  Superannuation  Act;  and  professional  class-room 
service  to  teachers  (30:1).  Although  the  idea  had  undoubtedly  been 
discussed  by  groups  of  teachers,  this  appears  to  be  the  first  instance 
of  statutory  membership  having  become  a  stated  aim  of  a  Saskatchewan 
teachers'  organization.4 

If  statutory  membership  was  one  of  the  most  significant  ideas 


4Even  by  May,  1933  the  six-point  platform  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Teachers'  Alliance  made  no  reference  to  statutory  or  compulsory 
membership  (38:2),  although  Alliance  representatives  had  proposed 
the  idea  to  the  government  in  December,  1932,  three  months  after  the 
R.T.A.  was  formed  (48:3) . 
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contributed  by  the  Rural  Teachers'  Association,  its  proposed  form  of 
organization  was  no  doubt  another.  The  centre  of  power  in  the  Saskatch 
ewan  Teachers '  Alliance  had  been  the  officers  and  executive  committee 
elected  at  the  annual  meeting.  All  teacher-members  were  entitled  to 
attend  this  meeting,  but  relatively  few  rural  teachers  were  able  to 
do  so.  That  control  would  rest  primarily  in  the  hands  of  city  teachers 
was  the  inevitable  result. The  Rural  Teachers'  Association  proposed 
to  solve  this  problem  by  a  process  of  decentralization.  The  inspector¬ 
ate  convention,  rather  than  the  provincial  meeting,  was  to  become  "the 
convention  of  first  importance"  because  "relatively  few  rural  teachers 
do  or  can  attend  the  provincial  convention  but  all  attend  the  inspector 
ate  conventions"  (32:1).  Policy  decisions  would  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Provincial  Council,  which  would  consist  of  one  member  elected 
by  each  inspectorate  convention.  Details  of  the  plan  of  organization 
are  shown  in  Figure  1  (33:2)  . 

Summary .  For  a  decade  after  the  province  was  formed  the  only 
medium  that  provided  Saskatchewan  teachers  with  an  opportunity  to 
associate  with  their  colleagues  was  the  somewhat  amorphous  annual 


5This  basic  criticism  of  the  Alliance  was  recognized  by  the 
Alliance  itself.  For  example,  Lome  F.  Titus,  a  Saskatoon  teacher 
and  Alliance  member  who  became_the  first  secretary  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Teachers'  Federation,  says,  "/The  early  teachers'  organizat ions_/  did 
not  build  strength  at  the  local  level.  For  this  reason  most  of  the 
energy  of  the  executive  was  dissipated  in  a  constant  struggle  to  ob¬ 
tain  membership  and  at  least  modest  financial  support  (52)  .  A 
Regina  teacher  and  Alliance  member,  who  became  vice-president  of  the 
first  S.T.F.  Executive,  Gail  Stewart,  says,  "The  Alliance  was  dead. 

It  had  been  an  organization  of  city  teachers.  It  was  essential  that 
the  rural  teachers  be  part  of  any  effective  organization  (50) . 
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(one  member  elected  from  each  inspectorate, 
38,  and  to  meet  twice  a  year.) 
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PLAN  OF  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SASKATCHEWAN 
RURAL  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 
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convention  of  the  Saskatchewan  Education  Association.  During  the 
First  World  War  rapid  social  and  economic  changes  made  teachers  more 
aware  of  their  common  problems  and  the  attitudes  they  shared  as  a 
group  toward  these  problems.  As  a  result,  there  emerged  the  concept 
of  an  organization  specifically  for  teachers. 

The  Saskatchewan  Teachers '  Alliance  grew  in  numbers  and  in 
recognition,  especially  between  1927  and  1931.  During  these  years 
it  had  seen  the  need  to  institutionalize  its  procedures  and  to  retain 
a  full-time  administrative  officer.  However,  it  had  neither  the  strength 
nor  the  type  of  organization  that  would  enable  it  to  withstand  the  on¬ 
slaught  of  the  depression  years. 

The  Saskatchewan  Rural  Teachers'  Association  was  born  of  the 
desperation  caused  by  chaotic  economic  and  administrative  conditions 
and  the  belief  that  the  vast  majority  of  teachers  had  lost  faith  in 
the  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Alliance.  Although  its  membership  was 
never  large,  it  introduced  two  notable  innovations:  a  representative, 
decentralized  form  of  organization,  and  the  concept  of  statutory 
membership . 

Formation  of  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation 

The  environment .  During  the  early  1930 's  Saskatchewan  was  hit 
doubly  hard  by  adverse  conditions;  the  economic  depression  that  occurred 

A  total  of  762  memberships  in  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers 
Alliance  and  the  Rural  Teachers'  Association  were  transferred  into 
the  S.T.F.  in  January,  1934  (53:2).  In  November,  1933  the  Alliance 
had  412  members  (43:2).  Thus,  the  R.T.A.  membership  appears  to  have 
been  approximately  350. 
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throughout  the  western  world  was  coupled  with  a  prolonged  drought.  To 
a  province  in  which  agriculture  was  estimated  to  account  for  ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  production  (35:252),  the  combination  of  crop  failures 
and  sharply  reduced  prices  for  farm  products  spelled  disaster. 

Despite  adversity,  or  more  likely  because  of  it,  Saskatchewan 
people  sharpened  their  interest  in  facing  their  problems  co-operatively. 
The  privations  of  the  period  "drew  neighbors  together  for  spontaneous 
co-operation  most  needed  in  harvest  time,  and  reminiscent  of  the  proud 
interdependence  of  the  early  agricultural  pioneers"  (55:222).  However, 
co-operative  movements  had  been  emerging  on  the  prairies  since  the 
end  of  World  War  I.7  The  Saskatchewan  Wheat  Pool  had  been  formed  in 
1923.  The  United  Farmers  of  Canada,  Saskatchewan  Section,  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1926.  Farmers  were  seeking  co-operative  strength  to  give 
themselves  a  tenable  bargaining  position  in  the  markets  of  the  nation 
and  the  world.  Locally,  consumer  co-operatives,  grazing  associations, 
community  hall  construction  groups,  and  community  beef  rings  were 
being  established.  In  the  arena  of  politics,  a  new  movement  led  to 
the  formation  in  1933  of  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth  Federation, 
advocating  a  programme  of  agrarian  socialism  (12) .  Organization  was 
attractive.  Social  reform  was  on  every  tongue. 

The  educational  environment  during  the  early  1930's  is  reflected 
in  the  reports  that  were  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Education  by 
the  inspectors  of  schools.  A  selection  of  their  comments  was  included 

7For  a  description  of  these  developments  during  the  decade  of 
the  1920's,  see  Wright  (55:187-214). 
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in  the  1932  report  of  the  chief  inspector: 

"The  teachers  have  borne  and  are  bearing  rather  more 
than  their  share  of  the  financial  loss  that  has  fallen 
upon  the  province,  but  this  has  been  done  cheerfully  and 
often  courageously." 

"Realizing  that  no  financial  aid  could  be  secured  from 
outside  sources,  every  effort  was  made  to  operate  at  a 
minimum  cost.  Teachers'  salaries  were  reduced  to  a  very 
low  figure;  operating  expenses  were  eliminated  as  much  as 
possible;  secretaries  offered  their  services  gratis;  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  to  board  the  teacher  on  time  or  to 
have  the  amount  of  the  board  bill  applied  on  taxes;  even 
farm  products  such  as  butter,  eggs,  meat,  vegetables, 
coal,  etc.,  were  given  to  teachers  residing  in  teacher- 
ages  in  exchange  for  their  services." 

"School  libraries  are  in  poor  condition  generally. 

Only  one  or  two  districts  were  able  to  make  an  addition 
to  the  library  this  year.  The  old  books  are  wearing 
out  and  they  cannot  be  replaced  at  present"  (23:42-43). 

The  report  of  the  inspection  of  schools  issued  the  following  year 

indicated  that  conditions  in  1933  were  equally  unfavorable  and  that 

the  teachers  themselves  were,  if  anything,  becoming  even  more  hard- 

pressed.  Again  the  report  includes  extracts  from  the  inspectors' 

reports  to  the  Department: 

"Teachers  find  the  continued  performance  of  their 
duties  beset  with  difficulties,  among  them  being  the  re¬ 
ductions  in  salaries,  inability  to  collect  earnings  when 
due  and  the  feeling  that  the  tenure  of  position  is  insecure, 
but  notwithstanding  these  discouragements  they  are  in  most 
instances  remaining  at  their  posts  with  a  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  which  is  commendable." 

"An  added  difficulty  is  a  tendency  in  too  many  instances 
to  dismiss  teachers  for  petty  or  trivial  reasons  .  .  . 

These  and  other  abuses  of  office  make  one  confident  that 
the  time  has  come  to  make  substantial  changes  in  our  present 
system  of  school  organization." 

"Since  the  great  surplus  of  teachers  in  our  province  has 
come  into  being  a  very  bad  practice  on  the  part  of  school 
boards  has  developed.  I  refer  to  the  act  of  dismissing 
teachers  with  whose  work  they  are  well  satisfied  and 
advertising  for  another  for  the  sole  purpose  of  getting 
the  salary  down." 

"Naturally  very  little  has  been  done  in  repairing,  im¬ 
proving,  and  decorating  classrooms  or  buildings.  Largely 
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the  need  for  such  activity  has  increased.  A  similar  re¬ 
mark  applies  to  libraries  and  equipment  (24:35,  38-39)  . 

It  is  apparent  that  the  economic  and  educational  aspects  of  the  envi¬ 
ronment  in  which  Saskatchewan  teachers  found  themselves  in  1933  were 
deplorable  and  chaotic.  The  individual  felt  helpless  to  apply  rem¬ 
edies.  The  time  was  ripe  for  an  organization  that  promised  allevia¬ 
tion  of  distress  through  co-operative  strength. 

Toward  a_  federation .  The  last  annual  provincial  convention  to 
be  sponsored  by  the  Saskatchewan  Education  Association  and  the  Sas¬ 
katchewan  Teachers'  Alliance  was  held  in  Saskatoon  in  1932.  It  was 
at  this  meeting  that  a  proposal  to  amalgamate  the  two  organizations 
was  first  given  qualified  approval.  A  joint  committee  was  estab¬ 
lished  to  study  the  proposal  and  to  report  back  the  following  year. 
Perhaps  the  establishment  of  this  committee  led  to  some  discussion 
of  the  proposal  at  the  inspectorate  conventions  that  fall.  But 
before  the  joint  committee  had  begun  its  study  a  new  factor  had  been 
introduced;  the  Rural  Teachers'  Association  was  formed  in  October, 

O 

1932.  The  extent  to  which  the  platform  and  the  proposed  organization 
plan  of  the  R.T.A.  influenced  the  decisions  of  the  joint  committee  is 


O 

The  formation  of  yet  another  teachers '  organization  generated 
a  measure  of  controversy.  One  view  was  that  the  rural  teacher  was 
not  adequately  represented  by  existing  organizations  and  deserved  an 
organization  that  would  be  responsive  to  his  needs  and  wishes  (6) . 

An  indication  of  the  lack  of  rural  representation  in  the  S.E.A.  and 
the  S.T.A.  was  that  the  joint  committee  on  amalgamation  consisted 
of  six  members  from  Saskatoon,  one  from  Regina,  and  one  from  Moose 
Jaw--the  three  largest  cities  (45:1).  The  opposing  view  was  that, 
rather  than  creating  a  new  organization,  teachers  should  be  directing 
their  efforts  towards  making  the  existing  organizations  operate 
effectively  (17) . 
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not  clear.  However,  when  it  met  on  March  11,  1933  to  draft  a  con¬ 
stitution  for  an  organization  to  be  known  as  the  Saskatchewan  Educ¬ 
ation  Federation,  the  joint  committee  proposed  that  the  officers  would 
be  elected  "by  members  of  an  electoral  council,  who  shall  consist  of 
one  representative  from  each  inspectoral  district  .  .  (45:1).  Al¬ 

though  the  report  of  the  joint  committee  was  intended  for  the  next 
provincial  convention,  it  was  never  delivered,  for  the  two  parent 
organizations  decided  that  to  hold  a  provincial  convention  in  1933 
would  be  financially  impossible.  On  March  25,  1933  the  Executive  of 
the  Saskatchewan  Teachers '  Alliance  accepted  the  draft  copy  of  the 
proposed  constitution  that  had  been  prepared  by  the  joint  committee, 
and  decided  as  follows: 

Re:  the  matter  of  the  Rural  Teachers'  Association.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  was  instructed  to_write  a  letter  to  E.  W.  Campbell 
/secretary  of  the  R.T.A^/  informing  him  that  the  convention 
had  been  cancelled  for  this  year  and  also  supplying  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  proposed  merger  of  the  S.T.A.  and  the 
S.E.A.  It  was  also  decided  to  enclose  a  copy  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  constitution  and  to  ask  for  the  constructive  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  same  (37:3) . 

The  nature  of  the  criticism  supplied  by  the  Rural  Teachers'  Association 
in  response  to  this  invitation  is  unknown,  but  the  S.T.A.  Executive 
minutes  of  May  27,  1933  contain  this  somewhat  cryptic  and  enigmatic 
statement : 

The  President  read  correspondence  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Rural  Teachers'  Association.  The  expression  was  unfavorable 
with  regard  to  the  proposals  contained  in  the  correspondence 
(38:3) . 

What  is  clear  is  that  the  Rural  Teachers'  Association,  upon  being  in¬ 
formed  that  the  S .E.A. -S .T.A.  provincial  convention  had  been  cancelled, 
hurriedly  arranged  to  hold  its  own  provincial  convention  during  Easter 
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Week.  There  was  not  time  for  any  great  amount  of  publicity  and  this, 

coupled  with  financial  conditions,  prevented  a  large  attendance  (32:1)  . 

However,  the  convention  did  permit  the  R.T.A.  to  complete  its  scheme 

9 

of  organization  and  to  lay  plans  for  expanding  its  membership  during 

May  and  June.  No  reference  was  made  to  the  possibility  of  amalgamation 

with  the  other  organizations.  It  was  not  until  September,  1933  that 

the  R.T.A.  added  to  its  objectives  the  following  specific  item: 

The  affiliation  with  other  educational  organizations,  and 
the  uniting  of  independent  groups  of  teachers  according, 
to  the  foregoing  plan  /the  R.T.A.  plan  of  organization/  - 
the  completed  organization  to  be  called  the  Saskatchewan 
Teachers'  Federation  (33:1). 

The  apparent  aloofness  between  the  S.T.A.  and  the  R.T.A.  continued. 

In  his  final  letter  to  local  secretaries  prior  to  his  resignation,  the 
S.T.A.  general  secretary  discussed  the  plan  for  S .T.A. -S .E.A.  amalga¬ 
mation,  and  added: 

While  the  original  amalgamation  was  arranged  particularly 
for  the  organizations  already  mentioned,  the  basis  of  union 
may  be  interpreted  liberally.  If  there  is  any  other  organ¬ 
ization  which  has  similar  aims  and  purposes,  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Saskatchewan,  the  way  is  open  for  some  mutual  under¬ 
standing  on  a  similar  basis  .  .  .  (40)  . 

It  was  like  a  game  of  checkers,  with  neither  player  willing  to  make  the 

first  move. 

Finally  it  was  the  teachers  themselves  who  provided  the  catalyst. 
Resolutions  from  the  fall  conventions  in  1933  confirmed  that  teachers 
were  more  interested  in  seeing  one  organization  for  all  teachers  than 
in  seeing  one  of  the  existing  organizations  become  the  victor  (39:2). 
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See  Figure  1,  page  36. 
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A  key  convention  was  the  one  held  in  the  Balcarres  Inspectorate.  Hav¬ 
ing  listened  to  presentations  by  representatives  of  both  the  Saskatchewan 
Teachers'  Alliance  and  the  Rural  Teachers'  Association,  the  teachers  of 
the  Balcarres  Inspectorate  Association  decided  to  affiliate  with  neither, 
but  rather  to  seek  unification  of  all  teachers  in  one  organization.  The 
convention  chairman,  John  H.  Sturdy,  was  asked  to  arrange  a  meeting  of 
representatives  from  the  three  existing  organizations  to  discuss  the 
matter.  Sturdy  recalls  the  subsequent  events  in  these  words: 

In  October  of  that  year  /October  14,  1933/  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  each  of  the  organizations--the  S.T.A.,  the  S.E.A., 
and  the  RoT.Ac--and  three  or  four  other  persons  attended 
the  meeting  held  at  my  home  in  Fort  Qu'Appelle.  The  upshot 
of  the  meeting,  which  lasted  most  of  the  night,  was  that  the 
three  organizations  agreed  to  recommend  to  their  Executives 
that  they  forego  their  autonomy  and  set  up  a  meeting  of  their 
Executives  to  form  the  S.T.F.  (51) . 

The  meeting  of  the  organizations '  Executives  was  arranged  for  October 

28,  1933  in  the  Regina  Central  Collegiate  Institute.  It  was  almost 

prevented  by  inclement  weather.  The  minutes  of  the  S.T.A.  Executive 

meeting,  which  was  being  held  the  same  day,  include  these  entries: 

A  telegram  from  Mr.  E.  W.  Campbell  of  the  Rural  Teachers' 

Association  was  then  read,  announcing  difficulty  in  getting 
to  Regina  .  .  .  .  ^ 

Mr.  Jo  H.  Sturdy  of  Fort  Qu'Appelle  announced  to  the  Exec¬ 
utive  that  he  had  received  a  telegram  from  Mr.  E.  W.  Campbell 
stating  that  he  and  Mr.  G.  J.  Buck  would  arrive  in  the  city 
about  six  o'clock,  and  asked  that  a  meeting  be  arranged  .... 

Mr.  E.  W.  Campbell  and  Mr.  G.  J.  Buck  of  the  Rural  Teachers' 
Association,  also  Mr.  W.  R.  Waind  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Sturdy  of_the 
Balcarres  inspectoral  convention  were  received  J_ 6:30  p  .nw  / . 

The  President  outlined  the  steps  leading  up  to  this  meeting. 


10Buck  recalls  that  he  and  Campbell  at  one  point  considered 
chartering  an  aircraft,  "though  I'm  sure  I  don  t  know  where  we  d  have 
got  the  money."  On  their  return  journey  their  car  became  firmly  stuck 
in  a  snow  drift  (4) . 
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MacKay-McLeod :  That  the  Executive  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Teachers  1  Alliance  adjourn  to  enter  a  round-table  dis¬ 
cussion,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr .  J.  H.  Sturdy, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  future  of  teachers  1 
organizations  in  Saskatchewan.  Carried. 

The  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Executive  was  resumed  at 
11:10  p .m.  (39  : 1 ,  3)  . 

The  success  of  the  round-table  discussion  was  recorded  in  the  next 

Official  Bulletin  of  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Alliance: 

The  meeting  was  characterized  by  remarkable  professional 
spirit  and  enthusiasm  and  was  eminently  successful.  Both 
executives  threw  their  preconceived  plans  under  the  table, 
forgot  their  identity  as  S„T.A.  or  R.T.A.,  and  worked  out, 
on  the  basis  of  common  sense  and  practicability,  the  main 
outlines  of  a  new  provincial  organization  for  which  the 
name  of  "The  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation"  was  favored. 
Saskatchewan  Educational  Association  representatives  were 
invited  to  attend,  but  found  themselves  unable  to  be  present. 

We  feel  no  apprehension  on  the  matter  of  their  concurrence, 
however,  as  the  plan  approved  at  the  meeting  falls  very 
largely  in  line  with  suggestions  already  made  by  their  com¬ 
mittee.  In  fact  we  think  it  is  correct  to  state  that  the 
new  schema  of  organization  combines  all  the  best  features 
of  the  proposals  of  S.EcA.,  S.T.A.,  and  R.T.A.,  with  certain 
valuable  new  features  that  were  in  none  of  the  others  (43:1) . 

The  next  step  was  to  submit  the  plan  to  all  the  inspectorate  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  province  for  study,  and  to  invite  them  to  send  a  delegate 
to  the  organizing  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  Regina  Normal  School  on 
December  28,  1933.  The  interest  of  the  local  groups  in  the  proposals 
is  indicated  by  the  number  of  them  that  accepted  the  invitation  to  be 
represented.  Of  a  possible  total  of  forty-seven  voting  delegates, 
thirty-nine  were  present  when  the  meeting  was  called  to  order;  only 
eight  of  the  rural  inspectorates  were  without  representation  (18:3; 
24:2,  10) . 

The  meeting  was  a  lengthy  one,  commencing  at  9:30  a.m.  and  ad¬ 
journing  at  11:00  p.m.  Essentially  its  task  was  to  review  clause  by 
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clause  the  draft  constitution  which  had  been  created  at  the  meeting  of 
October  28th.  The  proposed  constitution  had  been  carefully  prepared. 

Of  equal  importance  was  the  unanimity  with  which  the  inspectorate  assoc¬ 
iation  representatives  began  their  review.  Although  more  than  thirty 
motions  were  presented  to  them,  not  one  was  defeated  or  amended. ^  The 
•following  basic  principles  were  adopted: 

1.  That  "a  teachers'  federation  be  formed  representing  all  inspectorate 
organizations  of  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan,  together  with  the 
city  groups  not  under  inspectoral  supervision  .  .  ."  (18:1). 

2.  That  the  legislative  body  be  a  Provincial  Council,  consisting  of 
one  councillor  from  each  inspectoral  unit,  one  from  the  city  of 
Moose  Jaw,  and  two  each  from  the  cities  of  Regina  and  Saskatoon. 

3.  That  no  councillor  shall  be  admitted  to  Council  unless  at  least 
one-half  of  the  members  of  his  local  body  of  teachers  are  paid-up 
members  of  the  S.T.F. 

4.  That  this  meeting  be  a  provisional  Council  until  councillors  can 
be  duly  elected  at  fall  conventions. 

5.  That  an  Executive  consisting  of  a  president,  vice-president  and 
five  other  members  be  elected  by  and  from  the  Council. 

6.  That  membership  fees  be  "one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  salary  as  per 
agreement"  (18:2). 

It  is  notable  that  the  new  organization  was  not  an  amalgamation  of 

11The  attitude  of  the  representatives  was  summarized  by 
J.  R.  MacKay,  elected  as  the  first  president  of  the  S.T.F. :  United 
we  could  accomplish  something  ....  Divided  we  were  pushing  each 
other  into  the  ground"  (16) . 
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existing  organizations.  "It  was  a  new  organization  designed  to  re¬ 
place  ineffective  organizations"  (52) .  The  provisional  Council  made 
three  significant  recommendations: 

1.  That  the  Federation  be  incorporated . "for  the  purpose  of  giving 
guidance,  internal  government,  discipline,  and  a  professional  code 
of  ethics"  (18:2) . 

2.  That  the  Executive  send  a  delegation  to  the  government  "with  the 
view  of  securing  a  reasonable  minimum  wage  for  teachers  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Saskatchewan"  (18:2) . 

3.  That  the  Executive  investigate  the  possibility  of  affiliation  with 
the  Canadian  Teachers'  Federation. 

There  was  much  to  be  done.  Hopes  were  high.  The  Saskatchewan  Teachers' 
Federation  came  into  existence  on  January  1,  1934. 

The  first  year .  The  provisional  Executive  lost  no  time  in  begin¬ 
ning  its  many  tasks.  It  appointed  Lome  F.  Titus,  a  Saskatoon  collegiate 
teacher,  to  act  as  part-time  secretary-treasurer .  Titus  and  J.  R. 

MacKay,  the  president,  made  arrangements  for  office  accommodation  in 
Saskatoon  for  the  new  organization--two  small  rooms  in  the  Canada 
Building,  at  a  monthly  rental  of  fifteen  dollars.  The  active  membership 
of  the  S  cT .A .  and  the  R.T.A.,  together  with  meagre  assets  and  many 
liabilities,  were  taken  over  by  the  S„T.F»  The  obstacles  facing  the 
Executive  were  soon  apparent.  On  January  16th  the  president  wrote  to 

the  other  six  Executive  members: 

We  had  planned  to  hold  an  Executive  meeting  at  an  early  date, 
but  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  will  be  scarcely  fifty 
dollars  in  cash  left  when  we  get  the  office  open  and  that 
we  shall  be  needing  about  ninety  or  one  hundred  dollars  per 
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month  to  run  the  office,  we  feel  that  the  Executive  meeting 
will  have  to  be  held  back  until  the  funds  come  in  .  .  .  (14)  . 

The  secretary  provided  this  account  of  the  first  few  months  of  1934: 

Fortunately  the  Alliance  had  bequeathed  us  the  necessary 
office  equipment,  so  that  we  needed  to  make  primary 
expenditures  only  for  supplies.  We  bought  cheap  sta¬ 
tionery  and  typed  our  own  letter  heads  until  our  finances 
permitted  a  better  quality  of  paper  and  the  luxury  of 
printed  envelopes  and  letter  heads.  We  knew  that  we 
could  not  immediately  count  on  memberships  coming  in  from 
the  rural  areas  in  any  large  numbers.  It  was  winter  and 
not  much  work  could  then  be  done.  We  had  to  rely  on  the 
larger  centres.  We  first  explained  the  situation  to  the 
Saskatoon  staffs  and  asked  them  to  pay  their  fees  at  once 
even  if  their  membership,  carried  over  from  the  Alliance, 
had  not  expired.  This  they  did  and  we  got  through  the 
first  two  months  .  .  .  (53:1-2)  . 

Even  by  June  the  spectre  of  financial  need  had  not  vanished.  Titus  re¬ 
calls  one  incident  that  occurred: 

To  get  the  organization  over  the  summer  months,  the  Exec¬ 
utive  authorized  the  Secretary  to  carry  an  overdraft  at 
the  bank  of  up  to  $800.00.  In  reality  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  an  overdraft.  The  credit  was  obtained  by  a 
personal  note  given  jointly  by  the  President  and  Sec¬ 
retary  .  .  .  (52)  . 

The  organizing  of  each  inspectorate  association  fell  to  the 
councillor  for  that  area.  His  task  was  basically  two-fold:  to  secure 
the  membership  fee  from  each  teacher,  and  to  organize  "locals,"  the 
name  that  was  soon  applied  to  the  ten  or  fifteen  sub-groups  of  teachers 
into  which  an  inspectorate  could  conveniently  be  divided.  Probably  it 
was  the  decentralized  nature  of  the  organizational  scheme  that  contrib¬ 
uted  most  to  its  success  .  Each  councillor  had  no  doubt  come  from  the 
organizing  meeting  inspired  with  the  promise  that  the  embryonic  organ¬ 
ization  offered  and  charged  with  a  task  which,  though  difficult,  was 


at  least  manageable.  There  is  evidence  that  he  also  had  the  important 
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support  and  assistance  of  the  inspector  of  schools.  For  example,  in 
February  the  Premier,  who  was  also  Minister  of  Education,  had  told  the 
S.TcFo  delegation  that  he  "was  in  favor  of  the  Inspectors  of  schools 
working  with  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation"  (34:3).  Titus 
recalls  that  the  inspectors  "gave  undivided  support  and  almost  all  of 
them,  when  they  visited  their  teachers,  actually  canvassed  for  S.T.F. 
membership"  (52)  . 

The  most  useful  contribution  of  the  central  office  to  the  organ¬ 
izing  taking  place  locally  was  in  the  field  of  publicity  and  communi¬ 
cation.  G.  J.  Buck,  publicity  director  and  Executive  member,  used  two 
means  for  contacting  teachers:  reports  and  articles  about  the  S.T.F. 
contributed  to  the  Modern  Instructor ,  the  Western  Teacher ,  The  School , 
and  the  daily  press;  and  the  monthly  Federation  publication,  The 
Bulletin.  The  latter  began  as  a  four-page  leaflet,  multilithed  by 
courtesy  of  School  Publications  and  Specialties  Limited  (a  company 
owned  and  controlled  by  some  Saskatchewan  teachers)  at  no  cost  to  the 
Federation.  The  Bulletin  was  intended  to  develop  among  teachers,  most 
of  whom  were  teaching  in  isolated  one-room  rural  schools,  a  feeling  of 
belonging,  a  sense  of  identity  with  their  professional  colleagues.  In 
the  editor's  words,  "We  have  endeavored  to  make  the  Bulletin  a  semi¬ 
personal  link  between  the  Central  Executive  and  the  rural  teacher, 
whose  problems  have  been  uppermost  in  our  mind  at  all  times  (5:2) . 
Accordingly,  each  issue  of  volume  one  (1934)  contained  items  that 
would  appeal  to  the  values,  views  and  aspirations  commonly  held  by  the 
teachers.  The  February  number  stressed  the  plan  of  organization,  the 
teacher's  place  in  the  plan,  his  proximity  to  fellow  teachers,  locals, 
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the  councillor.  The  March  number  provided  a  glimpse  of  the  Central 
Executive's  meeting  with  the  Premier,  and  conveyed  the  theme  of  "getting 
things  done."  The  April  number  carried  the  replies  by  the  leaders  of 
the  three  political  parties  to  a  series  of  significant  questions  posed 
by  the  S.T.F.--more  evidence  of  concrete  action.  (A  provincial  elec¬ 
tion  was  held  in  July.)  In  June  teachers  were  given  a  progress  report 
of  the  membership  drives  in  the  various  inspectorates .  The  October 
issue  stressed  the  theme,  "In  unity  there  is  strength,"  and  in  Decem¬ 
ber  an  article  by  the  Dean  of  Education  posed  thought-provoking 
questions  about  the  philosophy  of  a  teachers'  organization. 

The  autumn  months  were  the  crucial  months.  Fall  conventions 
were  held,  and  the  teachers  in  each  inspectorate  were  required  to  make 
decisions.  As  a  group  they  had  to  decide  whether  to  vote  their  in¬ 
spectorate  association  into  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation.  As 
individuals  they  had  to  decide  whether  to  become  S.T.F.  members,  and 
whether  to  sign  'yes'  or  'no'  to  the  petition  calling  for  compulsory 
membership . 

The  issue  of  compulsory  membership  had  apparently  lain  dormant 
for  several  months.  The  Rural  Teachers'  Association  had  advocated  the 
idea  from  the  time  of  its  inception  in  October,  1932.  The  Saskatchewan 
Teachers'  Alliance  had  never  incorporated  the  idea  into  its  platform, 
although  it  had  taken  votes  of  teacher  opinion  on  the  matter  from  time 
to  time.  However,  in  the  minutes  of  the  amalgamation  meetings  in 

1  9 

For  example,  the  minutes  of  the  S.T.A.  Executive  meeting  held 
on  March  25,  1933  state:  "A  discussion  took  place  re  the  ballot  on 
compulsory  membership.  It  was  decided  that  the  returns  to  date  were 
not  large  enough  to  be  conclusive.  The  result  to  this  date  was  as  fol- 
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October  and  December  of  1933  no  reference  was  made  to  compulsory 

membership.  The  Bulletin  for  February,  1934  listed  four  immediate  aims 

for  the  S.T.F.j  but  compulsory  membership  was  not  among  them.  It  was 

in  the  series  of  questions  submitted  in  March  to  the  leaders  of  the 

three  political  parties  that  the  issue  made  its  reappearance: 

8.  If  the  teachers  of  the  Province  intimate  in  their  re¬ 
corded  vote  in  the  annual  inspectorate  conventions  that 
they  desire  compulsory  membership  in  the  teachers'  pro¬ 
fessional  organization,  would  you  favor  bringing  down 
legislation  to  make  such  membership  obligatory  upon 
teachers  in  somewhat  the  same  manner  as  doctors  and 
lawyers  are  compelled  to  become  members  of  their  pro¬ 
fessional  bodies? 

Mr  .  Anderson 

If  the  majority  of  the  teachers  in  the  Province  are 
in  favour  of  such  legislation  regarding  compulsory 
membership,  I  would  favour  it. 

Mr .  Coldwell 

Section  (c)  of  Clause  10  of  our  program  calls  for  "the 
establishment  of  a  body  upon  which  the  teaching  profession 
shall  be  adequately  represented,  to  supervise  the  training, 
certification  and  efficiency  of  the  profession."  This 
involves  a  proper  membership  basis  in  any  teachers'  organ¬ 
ization  which  is  represented,  and,  if  the  teachers  so 
desire,  membership  should  be  upon  the  basis  you  suggest. 

Teachers  should  be  given  an  adequate  voice  through  their 
representatives  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  profession. 

Mr.  Gardiner 

In  answer  to  No.  8  I  would  say  that  I  would  desire  to 
take  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances  surrounding 
any  vote  which  might  be  taken  in  the  inspectorate  con¬ 
ventions  and  also  the  discussions  which  transpire  before 
committing  myself  to  a  policy  of  compelling  membership 
in  a  teachers'  professional  organization  (35:3). 

At  the  fall  conventions  teachers  had  the  opportunity  to  sign  the  petition 


lows:  Total  vote  1662;  affirmative  1467;  negative  195;  men  voting  629; 
women  voting  1033;  rural  vote  1167;  urban  vote  495  .  .  .  (37:1)  .  At 

a  meeting  of  the  high  school  section  of  the  Alliance,  held  during  the 
marking  of  departmental  examinations  in  July,  1933,  a  ballot  vote  of 
the  examiners  "showed  200  in  favor  of  compulsory  membership  with  43 
against"  (42:2) . 
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requesting  compulsory  membership.  A  total  of  3,105  teachers  were  in 
favor,  301  teachers  were  opposed.  Ninety-one  per  cent  of  those  voting 
had  endorsed  the  proposal.  The  Council,  in  December,  1934,  instructed 
the  Executive  to  proceed  at  once  with  its  plans  to  obtain  compulsory 
membership  and  statutory  recognition  (46:2). 

The  drive  for  members  had  been  equally  successful.  In  his 

report  to  the  Council  in  December  the  secretary  was  able  to  state: 

When  the  office  was  opened  in  January  there  were  762  mem¬ 
bers  transferred  from  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Alliance 
and  the  Rural  Teachers'  Association.  The  growth  in  mem¬ 
bership  accelerated  until  during  the  period  of  the  fall 
conventions  and  since  we  have  reached  the  splendid  total 
of  5216  (53:2)  . 

This  total  represented  seventy-two  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers  in  the 
province.  Moreover,  every  inspectorate  association  had  surpassed  the 
requirement  that  at  least  one-half  of  its  teachers  must  be  paid-up 
members,  and  every  inspectorate  convention  had  voted  itself  into  the 
Federation . 

Summary.  The  early  1930 's  were  bleak  days  for  Saskatchewan. 

The  province  was  burdened  with  a  depressed  economy  and  a  severe  drought. 
The  teachers,  especially  the  eighty-five  per  cent  of  them  who  were  in 
rural  areas,  suffered  salaries  that  were  extremely  low  and  frequently 
unpaid.  Their  work  had  to  be  carried  on  in  dilapidated  classrooms 
with  inadequate  instructional  materials.  These  conditions  indicated 
to  teachers  the  need  for  a  single,  unified  professional  organization. 

By  the  end  of  December,  1933,  the  existing  organizations  had  agreed  to 
forego  their  autonomy,  and  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers  Federation  was 
formed.  During  its  critical  first  year  the  Federation  launched  an 
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intensive  publicity  programme  to  establish  a  contact  with  present  and 
potential  members;  sought  to  influence  the  provincial  government  and 
the  three  political  parties;  secured  the  support  of  all  inspectorate 
conventions  and  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  teachers  in  the  province; 
and  obtained  a  mandate  from  the  teachers  and  the  Council  to  press 
immediately  for  legislation  to  make  S.T.F,  membership  a  condition  of 
employment  as  a  teacher  in  Saskatchewan  schools. 

Statutory  Recognition  and  Compulsory  Membership 

The  preliminary  steps .  The  first  tactic  selected  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  to  implement  the  Federation's  programme  of  action  was  to  solicit 
pledges  from  the  political  parties.  A  provincial  election  was  expected 
momentarily  (it  was  held  on  July  8th)  and  the  Executive,  at  its  meeting 
on  February  3,  1934,  made  a  decision: 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Furse  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Scott  that 
the  leaders  of  the  three  principal  political  parties  be 
asked  to  state  the  party's  policy  on  certain  definite 
questions  of  educational  importance  in  Saskatchewan  and 
that  they  be  told  it  is  for  publication.  Carried  (47:1-2) . 

The  device  was  not  a  new  one.  It  had  been  used  with  success  by  the 

Alliance  during  the  1929  election  in  its  campaign  for  a  superannuation 

scheme.  When  the  nine  questions  were  prepared  for  submission  to  the 

party  leaders,  the  question  of  compulsory  membership  was  eighth  on 

the  list.  The  leaders  agreed  to  the  proposal,  but  the  written  reply 

by  Mr.  Gardiner,  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party,  was  so  ambiguous  as  to 

13 

be  of  doubtful  value.  Fortunately,  the  written  questions  and  answers 

13 


See  page  50  of  this  study. 
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were  reinforced  by  personal  interviews  between  Executive  members  and 

the  party  leaders.  Titus  was  a  personal  friend  of  J.  W.  Estey,  who 

was  to  be  elected  M.L.A.  for  Saskatoon  and  be  appointed  Minister  of 

Education  in  the  new  Liberal  government.  Titus  and  MacKay,  both 

Saskatoon  teachers,  were  successful  in  enlisting  Estey's  support  for 

the  principle  of  statutory  recognition  and  compulsory  membership, 

provided  the  Federation's  membership  could  be  raised  on  a  voluntary 

basis  from  forty-five  to  seventy  per  cent  (20:45-46).  Meanwhile,  at 

Melville,  which  was  Gardiner's  constituency,  Buck  and  Campbell  had, 

prior  to  the  election,  obtained  a  similar  commitment.  Buck  recalls: 

Mr.  Gardiner  was  at  some  sort  of  meeting  at  Melville.  So 
I  met  him  one  evening  with  Ed  Campbell,  in  the  King  George 
Hotel.  We  asked  him  if  we  could  see  him  and  he  said  'yes.' 

And  we  told  him  what  we  were  doing  in  the  matter  of  organ¬ 
izing  teachers,  and  that  we  had  got  so  far  but  .  .  .  all 

the  teachers  weren't  satisfied  and  we  needed  inclusive 
membership,  as  a  condition  of  employment  ....  Mr. 

Gardiner  said,  "If  you  can  show  us  that  the  teaching  staff 
in  the  province  wants  compulsory  membership,  we'll  give  it 
to  you"  (4) . 

Similar  care  had  been  taken  to  contact  personally  the  representatives 
of  all  parties.  In  Buck's  opinion,  "No  matter  who  was  in  power  the 
same  thing  would  have  happened,  I'm  sure,  from  their  promises  ..." 

(4)  . 

When  the  ballots  were  counted,  the  Liberals  had  fifty  seats, 
the  C.C.F.  had  five,  the  Conservatives  none  (55:230).  In  the  months 
that  followed,  the  teachers  registered  their  concurrence  in  and  the 
Council  gave  its  approval  to  the  principle  of  statutory  membership  as 
a  condition  of  employment.  It  was  time  for  the  next  step. 


Meeting  the  cabinet .  The  Executive  met  the  Premier  and  Cabinet 
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on  January  5,  1935.  The  president  later  gave  this  account  of  the 
meeting: 

Fortunately  we  had  anticipated,  the  Council's  decision  /to 
approve  compulsory  membership/  and  had  the  Act  drafted 
and  ready.  One  week  after  the  Council  closed  its  dis¬ 
cussions  we  met  the  Government  in  Regina  and  put  our 
case  before  them.  There  was  no  occasion  for  delay  once 
the  rightness  of  our  plea  was  manifest,  for  we  had  the 
Bill  ready  to  present  to  the  legislature  (15:2). 

The  proposed  Act  was  modeled  on  the  Acts  which  established  the  legal 
and  medical  professions  in  the  province.  The  Executive  justified  the 
Bill  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  benefit  the  cause  of  education  in 
Saskatchewan,  that  it  would  enable  the  Federation  to  promote  progres¬ 
sive  educational  policies,  and  that  increased  solidarity  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  would  promote  increased  efficiency  (36:6).  Only  one  signifi¬ 
cant  change  was  made.  Although  the  Federation  requested  the  inclusion 
of  disciplinary  powers,  the  Executive  agreed  with  the  Cabinet  that 

these  would  be  deferred  until  a  code  of  ethics  had  been  developed  and 

14 

adopted  by  the  Federation. 


In  the  legis lature .  Bill  No.  72  was  introduced  in  the  legis¬ 
lature  by  A.  T.  Proctor  (Liberal  -  Moosomin)  and  received  first  reading 
on  February  6,  1935.  Its  most  significant  sections  stated  that  the 
Federation  "is  continued  as  a  body  corporate  and  politic,"  and  that 
"all  persons  employed  as  teachers  in  schools  .  .  .  shall,  as  a  condi¬ 

tion  of  their  employment,  be  members  of  the  federation"  (1:3044) .  The 


^Although  a  code  of  ethics  was  formulated  soon  after,  it  was 
not  until  1948  that  the  Act  was  finally  amended  to  enable  the  Feder¬ 
ation  to  discipline  members  found  guilty  of  professional  misconduct. 
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Bill  proceeded  through  second  reading  on  February  12th,  received  third 
reading  and  was  passed  on  February  14th,  and  received  Royal  Assent  on 
February  21st.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  read  the  Speech  of  Prorogation 
in  the  legislature  on  February  22nd,  summarizing  the  major  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  session.  The  speech  made  no  reference  to  An  Act  Respecting 
the  Teaching  Profession,  even  though  it  was  the  first  Act  of  its  kind 
ever  to  be  passed  in  the  English-speaking  world  (27) . 

Reactions  to  the  Act .  The  response  of  teachers  to  the  new  Act 
appears  generally  to  have  been  one  of  agreement  and  satisfaction.  They 
had  requested  it  and  their  request  had  been  granted.  Of  course  there 
were  some  dissenters.  Buck  recalls  that  some  objected  on  the  ground 
that  compulsory  membership  "wasn't  democratic"  (4).  Stewart  states 
that  the  general  attitude  of  teachers  toward  compulsory  membership  was 
"very  divided"  because  it  was  felt  by  some  that  "teachers  were  being 
denied  the  right  of  choice"  (50) .  MacKay  believes  that  "Saskatchewan 
teachers  were  generally  favorably  disposed  towards  compulsory  member¬ 
ship,  Some  did  not  like  it  as  a  matter  of  principle,  as  an  invasion 
of  their  freedom,  but  they  bowed  to  the  necessity,  when  they  understood 
it"  (16).  W.  S.  Lloyd,  who  at  the  time  was  councillor  for  the  Swift 
Current  Inspectorate  and  who  later  served  four  years  on  the  Executive 
and  four  years  as  president  of  the  Federation,  says:  "There  was  a 
minimum  of  opposition  from  any  teachers.  I  can  recall  some  debate  on 
it.  I  can  recall  one  or  two  teachers  arguing  against  the  point,  but 
in  general  it  was  by  the  force  of  the  economic  argument  of  the  day 
that  teachers  were  convinced  that  the  strongest  possible  organization 
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was  essential,  and  it  was  just  about  as  simple  as  that"  (13) . 

The  school  trustees  seem  to  have  paid  very  little  attention  to 
the  Act  at  the  time  it  was  passed.  A  resolution  to  the  1936  trustees' 
convention  condemning  the  Act  was  overwhelmingly  defeated.  Indeed, 
the  Saskatchewan  School  Trustees  Association  soon  after  adopted  a 
resolution  requesting  automatic  membership  on  a  similar  basis  (3:68). 

The  public  appears  to  have  been  virtually  oblivious  to  the  new 
legislation.  There  is  no  record  of  either  alarm  or  approbation  being 
expressed  by  any  segment  of  the  populace.  The  newspapers,  usually 
alert  for  controversial  items,  recorded  the  passage  of  the  Bill  toward 
the  end  of  a  prosaic  and  lengthy  article  listing  the  many  Bills  that 
were  before  the  House  (25) .  In  its  lead  editorial  entitled  "The 
Session  Ends"  the  Regina  Leader-Pos t  listed  what  it  considered  the 
significant  attainments  of  the  recent  session,  but  the  Teachers  1 
Federation  Act  was  not  among  them  (26) . 

What  most  influenced  the  government  to  pass  the  Act  remains  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  Unfortunately,  no  record  was  kept  of  cabinet 
deliberations  on  the  matter,  and  the  Premier  and  the  Ministers  pri¬ 
marily  involved  in  the  decision  are  now  deceased.  Buck  attributes 
the  government's  decision  mostly  to  promises  previously  obtained  from 
the  Premier  and  the  Minister  of  Education,  as  well  as  to  the  teachers' 
overwhelming  endorsation  of  the  idea  (4) .  Sturdy  says  the  answer  is 
simply  that,  at  a  time  when  all  governments  were  hard  pressed  for  funds, 
"it  didn't  cost  them  anything"  (51) .  Paton  offers  two  possible  explan¬ 
ations:  (1)  "that  depression  and  drought  conditions  had  so  weakened  the 
public  school  system  that  all  men  of  good  will  welcomed  any  change 
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likely  to  bring  improvements"  (20:47) ;  and  (2)  that  the  government  was 
"impressed  by  the  sincerity  and  firmness"  with  which  teachers  seemed 
ready  to  attack  the  problems  facing  education  (21:9).  Whatever  the 
explanation,  the  government's  action  has  long  since  become  more  im¬ 
portant  than  its  reason  for  acting.  Within  eighteen  years  every  prov¬ 
ince  in  Canada  had  adopted  similar  legislation  (20:55-56) . 

Conclus ion 

The  emergence  and  legitimation  of  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers ' 
Federation  involved  a  series  of  ideas,  or  value  premises,  which 
teachers  came  to  perceive,  to  share,  to  accept  as  desirable,  and  to 
use  as  guides  to  appropriate  action.  The  tendency  for  teachers  as 
a  group  to  perceive  and  accept  certain  ideas  arose  from  their  similar 
background  and  outlook,  and  from  their  similar  experiences  in  the 
educational  system.  Their  views  of  what  was  good  or  not  good  for 
education  and  for  teachers  were  more  alike  than  would  be  the  views 
of  laymen.  The  more  traumatic  their  experiences  in  the  educational 
system,  the  more  drastic  was  the  action  that  they  were  prepared  to 
deem  acceptable  and  appropriate. 

In  the  twenty  years  prior  to  1935,  their  experiences  had  led 
Saskatchewan  teachers  successively  to  accept  six  ideas,  and  to  take 
the  action  required  to  implement  these  ideas.  Just  as  the  acceptance 
of  these  six  ideas  by  teachers  led  to  their  preparedness  to  take  the 
appropriate  action,  so  the  acceptance  of  a  seventh  idea  by  the  legis¬ 
lature  (and  thus  by  the  people)  led  it  to  adopt  the  necessary  measures. 
These  experiences,  ideas,  and  actions  are  summarized  in  Table  II. 
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TABLE  II 


STEPS  IN  THE  LEGITIMATION  OF 
THE  SASKATCHEWAN  TEACHERS ' 
FEDERATION 


The  experience 

The  idea 

The  necessary  action 

A.  Teachers 

1.  In  the  S.E.A.  many 
members  were  mildly 
interested  in  but  not 
personally  dedicated 
to  reforms  in  teachers ' 
economic  and  profes¬ 
sional  status 

An  organization 
for  professional 
educators  only 

Forming  and  joining 
the  Saskatchewan 
Teachers'  Alliance 

2.  The  Moose  Jaw  strike 
occurred;  contract  and 
superannuation  legis¬ 
lation  were  obtained 

Unified  group 
action  supported 
by  the  members 

Supporting  colleagues 
who  are  (1)  taking 
action,  or  (2)  seeking 
reforms 

3.  Most  teachers  did 
not  or  could  not 
attend  provincial 
conventions 

A  decentralized 
organization 
with  individual 
participation 

Accepting  the  R.T.A.'s 
plan  of  organization 

4.  Rivalry  between 
organizations  was 
detracting  from  their 
common  objectives 

One  teachers ' 
organization 

Disbanding  the  S.E.A. , 
the  S.T.A.  and  the 
R.T.A.,  and  forming 
the  S.T.F. 

5.  The  S.T.A.  was  not 
able  to  provide  pro¬ 
tection  and  security 

A  large  member¬ 
ship  to  ensure 
strength 

Joining  the  S.T.F. ; 
affiliating  the  inspec 
torate  associations 

6.  Resources  had  been 
exhausted  merely  in 
attracting  members 

Guaranteed  mem¬ 
bership  to  con¬ 
tinue  strength 

Requesting  and  accept¬ 
ing  compulsory  member¬ 
ship 

B.  The  legislature 

7.  Teaching  was  suf¬ 
fering  from  poor  con¬ 
ditions,  a  rapid  turn¬ 
over  in  personnel,  and 
low  morale 

A  strong  and 
progressive 
teaching  pro¬ 
fession 

Granting  statutory 
recognition  and  com¬ 
pulsory  membership 
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Bertrand  Russell  says  that  traditional  power  "has  on  its  side 
the  force  of  habit;  it  does  not  have  to  justify  itself  at  every  moment, 
nor  to  prove  continually  that  opposition  is  not  strong  enough  to  over¬ 
throw  it"  (29:38).  If  an  organization  has  this  kind  of  power,  says 
Schermerhorn,  it  has  legitimacy  (49:35).  When  first  the  teachers  of 
Saskatchewan  and  then  the  people  of  Saskatchewan  were  prepared  to 
grant  it  legal  status,  recognition,  and  the  prerogatives  specified  in 
its  constitution,  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation  had  attained 
legitimacy . 


II.  ANALYSIS  OF  ORGANIZATIONAL  BEHAVIOR 

The  aspect  of  a  social  organization  that  gives  it  its  dynamic 
character  is  its  systems  of  activities .  The  remainder  of  this  chap¬ 
ter  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  major  activity  systems  in¬ 
volved  in  the  organizational  behavior  of  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers  1 
Federation  as  it  strove  to  attain  legitimacy. 

The  Major  Activity  Processes 

The  social  organization  employs  systems  of  activities  which 
(a)  develop  and  legitimize  its  organizational  charter;  (b)  acquire, 
maintain,  transform,  and  utilize  its  basic  resources  in  achieving  its 
objectives;  and  (c)  preserve  its  unique  wholeness  in  the  face  of  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  change. Activities  which  accomplish  the  first 
of  these  three  purposes  are  called  identification  activities. 

15 


See  Bakke  (2:43-68),  and  pages  4-10  of  this  study. 
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Identification  activities .  The  development  of  a  commonly 
understood  organizational  charter  is  dependent  upon  activities  that 
define,  clarify,  legitimize,  and  symbolize  the  image  of  the  unique 
wholeness  of  the  organization,  including  its  function  and  the  main 
features  which  distinguish  it  from  other  organizations.  What  is  the 
S.TsF„?  What  are  its  objectives?  How  does  (or  can)  it  operate  to 
attain  its  ends?  What  significance  does  it  have  for  me--how  can  it 
help  me  or  can  I  help  it?  On  what  values  is  it  based?  Individuals 
had  to  become  aware  of  such  questions  as  these,  and  to  have  answers 
for  them  (although  the  answers  might  not  be  fully  articulated)  before 
the  organizational  charter--the  image  of  the  S.T.F.'s  unique  whole- 
ness--could  be  said  to  have  been  established  in  the  minds  of  members 
and  outsiders. 

The  need  for  identification  activities  arises  from  four  sources 
(2:51).  First,  agents  of  the  organization  cannot  sense  from  direct 
experience  the  whole  of  the  organization,  since  their  relation  to  many 
parts  is  indirect  and  mediated  through  the  activities  of  other  agents. 

No  one  member  or  officer  of  the  S,T0F.  had  the  opportunity  to  inter¬ 
act  with  all  the  members  of  the  organization.  No  one  person  could  have 
experienced  all  the  activities  in  all  the  inspectorate  organizations. 

Any  one  person  was  dependent  upon  his  limited  direct  experience  in 
S.ToF.„  affairs,  supplemented  by  second-hand  reports  about  activities 
occurring  elsewhere.  It  was  therefore  necessary  for  each  person  affected 
by  the  organization  to  have  a  mental  picture  of  its  nature,  scope,  and 
purpose.  If  he  had  such  a  picture,  his  own  experience  with  the  organ¬ 
ization  became  a  part  of  a  meaningful  whole.  Second,  the  need  for 
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identification  activities  arises  from  the  fact  that  agents’  self¬ 
conceptions,  shaped  in  contact  with  many  organizations,  must  be  mod¬ 
ified  to  make  them  willing  to  identify  their  interests  with  those  of 
this  organization.  In  addition  to  being  a  Federation  member,  a  teacher 
fills  many  roles:  a  school  staff  member,  perhaps  a  husband  and  father, 
probably  a  church  member,  possibly  a  service  club  member,  and  so  on. 

Each  role  would  have  its  effect  upon  the  person's  self -conception .  If 
the  teacher  were  to  identify  his  own  interests  with  those  of  a  teachers' 
organization,  he  would  have  to  experience  activities  that  would  lead 
him  to  sense  needs  and  to  share  attitudes  in  common  with  other  members 
of  the  teacher  group.  A  third  need  for  identification  activities 
arises  from  the  fact  that  identification  with  an  organization  is  dif¬ 
ficult,  if  not  impossible,  without  an  image  of  the  organization  as  a 
unique  whole  and  an  understanding  and  acceptance  of  the  basic  value 
premises  which  justify  the  existence  of  the  organization,  its  claims 
upon  members,  and  their  association  with  it.  It  was  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  a  teacher  to  feel  that  he  was  a  part  of  the  Federation 
unless  he  had  a  clear  idea  of  its  nature,  scope  and  purpose,  and  unless 
he  had  a  feeling  of  agreement  with  its  goals.  The  fourth  need  for 
identification  activities  is  that  the  organization,  in  its  relations 
with  people  and  organizations  in  its  environment,  finds  such  relations 
facilitated  by  their  understanding  of  its  unique  wholeness.  Until  it 
was  known  and  understood  by  its  members  and  by  other  people,  the 
Federation  could  not  proceed  to  fulfill  its  function.  Until  its  image 
was  established  it  was  not  recognized  as  an  organization  that  deserved 
attention  and  consideration  by  persons  and  other  organizations  in  the 
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internal  and  external  environment.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  identifi¬ 
cation  activities  fill  an  organizational  need  and  that  such  activities 
were  essential  in  the  development  of  the  S.T.F. 

The  purpose  of  identification  activities  in  the  S.T.F.  was  to 
develop  and  legitimize  the  organizational  charter.  It  is  appropriate 
at  this  point  to  give  some  attention  to  the  content  of  the  organiza¬ 
tional  charter,  or  the  image  of  the  Federation,  that  was  being  developed. 

The  image  of  unique  wholeness  "is  basically  a  set  of  ideas  shared 
by  the  participants"  (2:38).  Obviously,  the  first  identifying  feature 
in  the  image  of  an  organization  is  its  name .  Each  word  in  the  name 
"Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation"  had  significance  for  the  members. 
Education  was  ultimately  a  responsibility  of  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ment;  a  teachers'  organization  on  a  provincial  basis  was  therefore 
appropriate.  The  second  word  in  the  name  specified  that  the  primary 
requisite  for  membership  would  be  vocational  rather  than  avocational. 

The  word  "Federation"  was  descriptive  of  the  decentralized  type  of 
organization  which  was  to  be  employed--a  federation  of  local  bodies 
of  teachers.  The  function  of  the  S.T.F. ,  in  relation  to  its  environ¬ 
ment  and  its  participants,  was  to  establish  an  acceptable  pattern  for 
relationships  between  and  among  teachers  and  to  provide  the  teachers 
of  the  province  with  a  means  of  acting  collectively  in  dealing  with 
other  organizations.  There  were  established  certain  major  goals  to¬ 
ward  which  the  Federation,  through  its  systems  of  activities,  was  ex¬ 
pected  by  its  members  to  employ  its  resources  (including  themselves) . 

Some  of  these  goals  were  long-range  and  continuing;  these  were  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  constitution  and  later  in  An  Act  Respecting  the  Teaching 
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Profession.  Other  goals  were  short-term  and  capable  of  immediate 
realization;  the  most  important  of  these  was  the  attainment  of  a  statu¬ 
tory  minimum  salary.  To  fulfill  its  function  and  attain  its  goals, 
the  Federation  required  specific  policies.  One  of  these  was  the  des¬ 
patching  of  several  delegations  to  meet  with  officials  of  the  prov¬ 
incial  government --collective  exhortation  directed  at  external  persons 
and  organizations  having  the  power  to  implement  the  desired  reforms. 

In  addition,  the  Federation  adopted  a  form  of  political  pressure  in 
its  questions  submitted  to  the  leaders  of  the  three  political  parties. 

It  is  perhaps  notable  that  the  policies  adopted  by  the  Federation  at 
this  stage  did  not  include  direct  action  by  individuals  in  the  form 
of  a  strike. 

In  addition  to  the  name,  function,  goals  and  policies,  the 
organizational  charter  includes  reciprocal  rights  and  obligations, 
significance  for  the  self-realization  of  others,  value  premises  and 
symbols.  Each  of  these  features  needs  some  elaboration. 

The  image  of  the  organization  includes  the  major  characteristics 
of  the  reciprocal  rights  and  obligations  of  the  organization  and  its 
participants  with  respect  to  each  other.  In  other  words,  what  should 
the  Federation  do  for  its  members  and  what  should  they  do  for  it? 

From  the  outset  it  was  recognized  and  articulated  (1)  that  the  Feder¬ 
ation  should  strive  to  improve  the  economic  status  and  the  collective 
strength  of  teachers  as  a  professional  group,  and  (2)  that  teachers 
should  undertake  to  give  the  Federation  their  loyalty  and  active  support 
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whenever  called  upon  to  do  so.  These  were  the  most  significant  of  the 
internal  reciprocal  rights  and  obligations.  Externally,  a  similar  re¬ 
ciprocity  emerged  between  the  Federation  and  the  legislature  repre¬ 
senting  the  people.  The  legislature  granted  to  the  Federation  the 
rights  of  incorporation  and  compulsory  membership,  and  obligated  others 
(including  its  own  Department  of  Education)  to  recognize  the  S.T.F.  as 
the  only  official  voice  of  the  teaching  profession  in  Saskatchewan 
(1:3050) .  On  the  other  hand,  the  S.T.F.  became  obliged  to  work  towards 
an  improved  and  vigorous  teaching  profession  dedicated  to  promote  the 
cause  of  education  in  Saskatchewan. 

To  attain  legitimacy  an  organization  must  be  seen  by  organiza¬ 
tions  and  people,  both  externally  and  internally,  to  be  significant 
for  their  own  self-realization.  The  S.T.F.  became  significant  in  this 
way  to  at  least  three  others:  the  individual  teacher,  groups  of  teachers 
within  the  Federation,  and  the  provincial  government.  To  the  individual 
teacher,  the  Federation  offered  the  expectation  that  his  economic  and 
professional  status  could  be  improved  through  unity  and  co-operative 
effort;  in  addition,  it  offered  him  the  opportunity  to  overcome  in  some 
measure  his  isolation  from  professional  colleagues  and  to  join  with 
them  in  a  common  endeavor.  To  various  sub-groups  of  teachers  in  the 
province  the  Federation  offered  the  means  for  realizing  unity  in  the 
profession  and  attaining  better  conditions  of  employment --aims  that 
they  as  local  teachers'  organizations  had  pursued  for  years  with  little 
success.  These  sub-groups  included  inspectorate  associations  such  as 
Balcarres ,  Melville,  Swift  Current,  and  the  Battlefords,  as  well  as  the 
teacher  groups  in  the  larger  cities.  To  the  provincial  government  the 
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requests  by  the  Federation  for  statutory  recognition  became  a  means  of 
acceding  to  the  wishes  of  a  segment  of  its  electorate.  Teachers  were 
a  significant,  often  influential,  and  highly  dispersed  group  of  elec¬ 
tors;  here  was  an  opportunity  to  accommodate  the  wishes  of  such  a 
group,  with  no  apparent  opposition  from  other  groups  in  the  province. 
Establishment  of  the  Federation  may  have  contributed  to  the  provincial 
government's  self-realization  in  yet  another  way.  Education  was  a 
provincial  responsibility,  and  an  improved  teaching  profession  might, 
as  it  was  claimed,  by  an  effective  contributor  to  the  upgrading  of 
the  Saskatchewan  school  system. 

An  important  feature  of  the  organizational  charter  is  the  value 
premises  that  legitimize  the  foregoing  features  (namely,  the  functions, 
goals,  policies,  rights  and  obligations,  and  significance  for  others). 

It  has  been  previously  indicated^  that  certain  shared  values  and 
attitudes  had  to  emerge  in  the  teacher  group  before  it  was  prepared  to 
accept  a  number  of  new  ideas,  the  implementation  of  which  resulted  in 
the  formation  and  legitimation  of  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation. 
Related  to  this  feature  of  the  organizational  charter  is  the  content  of 
the  ideational  resources 

The  final  feature  of  the  organizational  charter  is  the  symbols 
used  to  clarify,  focus  attention  upon,  and  reinforce  the  foregoing 
features .  These  symbols  serve  as  cues  to  bring  to  mind  the  content  of 
the  organizational  charter  and  reinforce  its  hold  upon  the  minds  of 

■^See  Table  II,  page  58. 

■^See  below,  pages  72-73. 
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both  participants  and  outsiders.  Such  symbols  were  not  commonly  used 
during  the  Federation's  early  years.  Perhaps  two  things  filled  this 
symbolic  role;  one  was  the  abbreviation  by  which  the  organization  be¬ 
came  best  known- -"the  S.T.F." — and  the  other  was  the  monthly  publica¬ 
tion,  The  Bulletin,  which,  apart  from  its  function  and  its  content, 
became  for  teachers  a  symbol  of  what  the  Federation  stood  for,  and  of 
what  they  had  in  common. 

A  summary  of  the  content  of  the  organizational  charter  of  the 
S0T„F.,  as  it  existed  in  1934-35,  is  included  in  Table  III.  It  must 
be  noted  that  by  1935  the  image  of  the  organization  was  still  incom¬ 
plete.  It  was  expanded  and  changed  by  identification  activities  of 
subsequent  years  and  by  the  other  activity  processes  in  which  the 
Federation  was  to  become  engaged. 

Attention  has  been  given  to  the  purpose  of  and  the  need  for 
identification  activities,  as  well  as  to  the  content  of  the  organiza¬ 
tional  charter  that  they  developed  and  legitimized.  It  remains  to 
consider  some  of  the  specific  patterns  of  behavior  within  the  Feder¬ 
ation  that  constituted  identification  activities.  Specifically,  what 
were  some  of  the  activities  that  were  initiated  expressly  or  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  ScT.F.  a  meaningful  image  in  the  minds 
of  members  and  others?  The  most  important  identification  activities 
were  those  related  to  publicity  and  to  discussion.  The  main  purpose 
of  the  Bulletin  during  the  first  year  or  two,  and  of  the  articles  pub¬ 
lished  in  educational  journals  and  the  press,  was  to  make  all  people, 
but  especially  teachers,  aware  of  what  the  new  Federation  was,  what 
it  stood  for,  and  what  it  was  doing  to  fulfill  its  function.  At  the 
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TABLE  III 

CONTENT  OF  THE  ORGANIZATIONAL  CHARTER  OF  THE 
SASKATCHEWAN  TEACHERS'  FEDERATION, 


1934-35 

Identifying  feature 

Content  of  the  feature 

1 .  Name 

Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation 

2.  Function 

To  institutionalize  the  procedures  by 
which  teachers  might  deal  effectively 
with  one  another  and,  as  a  group,  with 
their  environment 

3.  Major  goals 

Long-term  objectives:  as  specified  in  the 
Teachers '  Federation  Act 

Short-term  objectives:  to  obtain  a  statu¬ 
tory  minimum  salary 

4.  Major  policies 

Collective  exhortation  directed  at  the 
provincial  government;  use  of  a  kind  of 
political  pressure  (questionnaires  to 
leaders  of  the  political  parties) 

5.  Internal  reciprocal 
rights  and  obliga¬ 
tions 

The  Federation  should  improve  the 
economic  status  and  collective  strength 
of  its  members;  the  members  should  give 
the  Federation  their  loyalty  and  support 

6.  External  reciprocal 
rights  and  obliga¬ 
tions 

The  legislature  (the  people)  should  give 
the  Federation  statutory  membership;  the 
Federation  should  give  society  a  pro¬ 
gressive  teaching  profession 

7.  Significance  of  the 
organization  for  the 
self-realization  of 
others 

For  the  teacher:  improved  conditions 
through  co-operative  strength;  satis¬ 
faction  of  a  need  for  belonging  and 
security 

For  sub-groups  of  teachers:  achievement 
of  unity  and  objectives,  unattained 
through  former  organizations 

For  provincial  government:  satisfying  a 
significant  part  of  its  electorate;  con¬ 
tributing  to  improvement  in  education 

8.  Value  premises 

Ideas  that  resulted  in  legitimation 
of  the  Federation  (see  Table  II,  page  58) 

9.  Symbols 

The  abbreviation,  "S.T.F.";  the  Bulletin 
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same  time,  discussion  was  adopted  as  the  best  method  to  familiarize 
teachers  with  the  S.T.F.  and  to  involve  them  in  determining  its  future 
activities.  The  originators  of  the  Federation  had  chosen  the  proce¬ 
dure  of  having  at  least  one  key  man  in  each  local  area.  His  attempts 
at  forming  small  groups  of  teachers  (later  to  become  "locals")  for 
discussions,  and  his  urging  at  fall  conventions  that  all  teachers  and 
the  inspectoral  association  as  a  whole  join  the  S.T.F. ,  ensured  that 
the  image  of  the  new  organization  was  projected  at  teachers’  meetings 
throughout  the  province.  The  councillor's  discussions  and  reports 
locally  and  the  publications  and  activities  of  the  S.T.F.  provincially 
had  the  fortunate  and  intended  effect  of  reinforcing  one  another.  At 
the  annual  Council  meeting,  the  address  of  the  president  and  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  secretary  stressed  the  efforts  and  the  attainments  of 
teachers  working  as  a  unified  group.  Comparable  addresses  and  reports 
were  a  feature  of  the  inspectorate  conventions.  Other  activities, 
such  as  voting  by  teachers  on  specific  proposals,  and  electing  officers 
for  the  local  association  and  a  representative  to  the  Council,  although 
they  were  intended  primarily  to  be  ends  in  themselves,  were  in  fact 
incidental  contributors  to  and  reinforcements  for  the  developing  image 
of  the  S.T.F. 

The  identification  activity  process  in  an  organization  would 
be  complete  only  when  every  member  of  the  organization,  and  every 
person  or  organization  affected  by  it,  had  a  complete  picture  of  all 
the  features  of  the  organizational  charter.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
situation  would  never  be  realized.  It  therefore  follows  that  identifi¬ 
cation  activities,  while  they  require  and  receive  the  greatest  attention 
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and  emphasis  during  the  first  years  of  an  organization's  existence, 
are  in  fact  an  on-going  process  that  must  continually  take  place.  In 
other  words,  the  image  must  be  continually  introduced  to  and  expanded 
for  new  members,  outsiders,  or  other  organizations  within  the  environ¬ 
ment.  Otherwise  the  organizational  charter  will  fade  and  the  organ¬ 
ization  will  begin  to  deteriorate. 

The  first  activity  system  to  be  discussed  has  been  identifi¬ 
cation  activi ties - -those  which  function  to  produce,  legitimize,  and 
symbolize  the  image  of  the  unique  wholeness  of  the  organization. 

The  next  three  activity  sys tems--perpetuation  activities,  work-flow 
activities,  and  control  activities--are  those  whose  functioning  is 
required  in  order  to  actualize  that  image. 

Perpetuation  activities .  These  are  the  activities  that  acquire, 
maintain,  transform,  develop,  and  renew  the  basic  resources  utilized 
by  agents  of  the  organization  in  the  performance  of  their  work  for 
the  organization  (2:51-53).  The  need  for  these  activities  arises 
from  the  fact  that  certain  basic  resources  required  by  the  organiza¬ 
tion  are  used  up  and  must  be  replenished,  while  others  are  such  that 
they  must  be  developed  and  transformed  into  the  form  that  the  organ¬ 
ization  requires.  In  the  S.T.F.,  people  constituted  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  basic  resource.  However,  they  were  "used  up"  in  the  sense  that, 
due  to  rapid  turnover  in  teaching  personnel,  members  who  had  become 
strongly  identified  with  the  Federation  were  replaced  by  teachers  who 
knew  little  or  nothing  about  it.  Similarly,  teachers  selected  to  act 
as  key  people  or  councillors  had  to  be  "transformed"  in  the  sense  of 
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being  given  some  instruction,  assistance  and  encouragement  in  the 
tasks  they  were  expected  to  perform.  Similar  problems  of  perpetual 
maintenance,  and  thus  the  need  for  perpetuation  activities,  were 
applicable  to  the  other  basic  resources  of  the  organization.  There 
are  five  sub-classes  of  perpetuation  activities  and  these  are  defined 
by  reference  to  the  basic  resources  utilized  and  by  the  specific 
function  which  the  sub-class  of  activities  perpetuates. 

Personnel  activities  perpetuate  human  resources,  or  people-- 
their  abilities,  predispositions,  and  self -conceptions .  During  the 
first  year  of  the  Federation's  existence  its  chief  need  among  the 
basic  resources  was  for  personnel.  It  needed  technical  and  admin¬ 
istrative  personnel,  it  needed  executive  and  leadership  personnel, 
and  it  needed  members.  Personnel  activities  designed  to  obtain 
technical  and  administrative  personnel  were  severely  limited  because 
of  a  shortage  of  another  basic  resource--capital .  However,  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  to  retain  the  services  of  the  clerk-stenographer  who 
had  held  a  comparable  position  in  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Alliance; 
and  to  obtain,  without  remuneration,  the  part-time  services  of  Lome 
Titus,  a  practicing  teacher,  as  secretary-treasurer .  Personnel  were 
required  for  leadership  positions  on  the  provincial  Executive  and  in 
each  of  the  inspectorate  associations.  The  quality  of  the  personnel 
elected  to  these  positions  can  be  measured  to  a  considerable  degree 
by  the  progress  of  the  Federation  during  its  first  year.  A  striking 
example  of  this  progress  was  its  ability  to  increase  its  third  type 
of  personnel- -members --seven  times  over  (from  762  to  5,216)  within 
the  first  eleven  months  of  1934.  The  most  important  personnel  ac- 
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tivity  was  the  pattern  of  activities  that  culminated  in  the  guarantee 
of  compulsory  membership. 

Service  activities  perpetuate  materials,  equipment,  and  plant. 
As  with  the  provision  of  technical  personnel,  shortage  of  capital 
kept  all  service  activities  to  an  irreducible  minimum.  Monthly  office 
rental  of  fifteen  dollars,,  typed  letter  heads  on  cheap  stationery,  and 
contributed  paper  and  service  for  producing  the  Bulletin  underline  the 
severe  restrictions  that  had  to  be  placed  on  service  activities  of  all 
kinds . 

Finance  activities  perpetuate  capital.  Of  course,  increased 
capital  accompanied  an  increased  membership.  Before  the  membership 
had  increased,  however,  and  before  guaranteed  membership  became  a 
reality,  the  secretary-treasurer  and  other  members  of  the  Executive, 
in  order  to  prevent  utter  collapse  of  the  provincial  office,  had 
found  it  necessary  to  initiate  finance  activities  that  were  unusual 
and  extreme--collecting  the  following  year's  fees  from  paid-up  mem¬ 
bers,  and  securing  credit  for  the  organization  on  the  basis  of  the 
secretary's  and  president's  personal  notes. 

Conservation  activities  perpetuate  natural  resources  and  access 
to  them,  and  adapt  them  to  the  requirements  of  other  activities . 

During  its  early  years  the  Federation  neither  owned  nor  utilized  nat¬ 
ural  resources.  Although  they  were  not  susceptible  to  conservation 
activities  in  the  usual  sense,  there  were  two  resources  of  nature  that 
did  have  an  effect  on  the  functioning  of  the  S.T.F.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  geography  and  demography  of  Saskatchewan.  More  than  seven 
thousand  teachers  were  employed  in  some  five  thousand  school  districts; 
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the  vast  majority  of  teachers  were  teaching  in  relatively  isolated, 
one-room  rural  schools.  This  fact,  combined  with  a  second  natural 
re source --weather --provided  serious  obstacles  to  any  plan  of  personal 
communication  and  group  co-operation  among  members  of  the  S.T.F. 

Thoughtways  activities  perpetuate  ideas.  The  ideational  re¬ 
sources  include  the  whole  of  the  mental  constructs  which  reflect  the 
perceptions  and  interpretations  people  have  of  themselves,  of  others, 
of  the  aspects  of  their  world  which  affect  them,  and  appropriate  and 
actual  relationships  among  all  these,  and  the  principles  which  govern 
these  relationships.  To  record  the  totality  of  ideas  influencing  a 
person  or  a  group  is  impossible.  However,  it  is  possible  to  list  some 
of  the  major  premises  and  assumptions  that  affect  the  behavior  of 
people  in  organizations.  These  major  premises  and  assumptions  will 
include  concepts  of  values  held  and  shared;  of  the  self;  of  the 
character  of  the  organization;  of  the  individual's  relationship  to 
the  organization;  and  of  the  organization's  facilities,  basic  re¬ 
sources  and  strategies.  Briefly  stated,  the  member's  behavior  will 
be  influenced  by  his  perception  of  himself  and  by  his  perception  of 
the  organizational  charter.  Teachers  tend  to  share  common  attitudes 
toward  such  topics  as  the  value  of  education  in  society,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  teaching,  and  the  respect  that  the  teaching  profession  should 
command.  As  a  group  teachers  are  relatively  intelligent  and  well- 
educated.  Their  academic  background  and  professional  training  tend 
to  make  them  receptive  to  new  ideas  and  to  the  possibilities  inherent 
in  a  potential  plan  of  action.  Attitudes  such  as  these  enabled  teach- 
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ers  to  develop  a  series  of  basic  ideas  and  to  grasp  rather  quickly 
the  various  elements  of  the  organizational  charter  of  the  S.T.F,  How¬ 
ever,  ideas  wither  and  need  replenishing.  Thoughtways  activities  are 
intended  to  expand  established  ideas  and  to  generate  new  ones.  In  the 
structure  of  the  S.T.F.,  new  ideas  were  expected  to  arise  in  the  in¬ 
spectorate  conventions  and  be  forwarded  to  the  Council  and  Executive 
for  consideration  and  action.  What  tended  to  happen,  however,  was 
that  in  many  instances  ideas  originated  with  the  Executive  and  were 
then  forwarded  to  the  conventions  and  the  Council  for  consideration 
and  possible  approval „  Perhaps  this  should  have  been  expected.  The 
people  in  leadership  positions,  because  of  their  greater  contact, 
have  the  clearest  image  of  the  organization  and  the  greatest  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  discover  possible  solutions  or  innovations.  Probably  they 
also  feel  the  greatest  responsibility  to  do  so.  From  the  beginning 
the  Federation  made  provision  for  thoughtways  activities  through  the 
appointment  of  special  committees--groups  of  teachers  to  give  con¬ 
certed  attention  to  a  specific  problem.  During  the  first  year,  of 
course,  this  type  of  activity  was,  like  others,  restricted  by  lack 
of  capital. 

Work- flow  activities .  These  constitute  the  central  core  of 
operations  in  the  organization.  Without  work-flow  activities  all 
other  activities  are  meaningless.  Establishing  the  image  of  the 
S.T.F.  and  assuring  the  perpetuation  of  that  image  by  providing  ade- 
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quate  resources  would  be  for  no  purpose  unless  the  Federation  began 
producing  results  of  the  kind  it  was  set  up  to  produce.  Nonetheless, 
work-flow  activities  could  not  become  fully  operational  until  the 
organization  had  become  adequately  established.  With  considerable 
foresight  in  respect  to  this  problem  the  president  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Teachers'  Alliance,  in  the  "Last  Official  Bulletin"  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion,  warned  that  there  should  "be  no  tendency  toward  impatience  among 
teachers  if  the  Federation  does  not  succeed  immediately  in  bringing 
about  such  reforms  as  a  statutory  minimum  salary  and  absolute  security 
of  tenure"  (44:1).  This  is  not  to  say  that  work-flow  activities  were 
absent  during  the  first  year  or  two;  a  number  of  representations  to 
the  government,  one  within  five  weeks  of  the  inception  of  the  S.T.F., 
is  evidence  that  such  activities  had  indeed  been  begun.  Perhaps  the 
best  illustration  of  work-flow  activities  is  the  steps  that  were 
taken  to  obtain  the  passage  of  the  Teachers  1  Federation  Act .  It  is 
correct  to  say,  however,  that  work-flow  activities  during  the  first 
year  or  two  often  had  to  give  way  to  the  more  urgent  activities  of 
identification  and  perpetuation. 

Control  activities .  These  are  activities  that  control  all  the 
activities  within  the  organization  and  assure  their  performance.  As 
was  the  case  with  work-flow  activities,  control  activities  were  not  of 
major  importance  until  the  production  and  distribution  of  a  complete 
range  of  services  was  fully  underway.  Some  control  activities  did 
emerge  soon  after  the  organization  was  formed.  Probably  the  best 
example  is  a  series  of  directive,  motivation,  evaluation  and  communi- 
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cation  activities  in  connection  with  the  1934  fall  conventions.  A  key 
person  was  contacted  in  every  area.  Details  of  the  target  and  the  re¬ 
quired  results,  together  with  instructions  about  procedure,  were  com¬ 
municated  to  this  key  person.  He  was  motivated  by  his  own  image  of 
the  potential  organization,  and  by  his  sense  of  belonging  to  a  hard¬ 
working  team  of  key  people.  Lack  of  progress  in  any  area  resulted  in 
remedial  procedures  or  other  approaches  being  arranged. 

Homeos ta tic  activities .  It  has  been  noted  that  identification 
activities  produce  the  image,  and  that  perpetuation,  work-flow  and 
control  activities  operate  to  actualize  that  image.  The  final  class 
of  activities --homeos tatic  activities--combines  all  the  other  ac¬ 
tivities  in  a  co-operative  system  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
organization  in  an  evolving  stage  of  dynamic  equilibrium  (2:58-68). 
There  are  three  synergic  processes  that  can  be  observed  to  function 
in  an  organization  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  it  in  a  steady  state  of 
competence  to  perform  its  function.  These  are  the  fusion  process, 
the  problem-solving  process,  and  the  leadership  process.  Of  these 
three,  the  process  most  evident  in  the  SCT0F0  during  the  first  year 
or  two  was  the  leadership  process . 

Leadership  activities  are  required  in  a  social  organization  to 
provide  (a)  the  vision  or  imagination  as  to  developments  and  their 
significance;  (b)  the  vision  or  conception  of  the  implications  for  an 
evolving  organization  if  it  is  to  retain  its  integrity  and  functional 
effectiveness;  (c)  the  initiative  for  launching  activity  to  attain  this 
concept  while  maintaining  its  integrity;  and  (d)  a  spur  and  guidance 
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to  co-operation  of  participants  in  this  development.  It  will  be  seen 
that  leadership  activities,  like  the  other  homeostatic  activities,  add 
no  new  elementary  parts  to  the  concept  of  the  organization.  Rather, 
they  incorporate  a  number  of  classes  of  activities  and  focus  them  upon 
achieving  a  homeostasis  while  development  and  growth  are  taking  place. 

The  persons  occupying  leadership  positions  in  the  newly-formed 
Saskatchewan  Teachers '  Federation  were  able  to  choose  from  the  various 
activity  processes  and  focus  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  homeo¬ 
stasis.  A  specific  example  of  the  leadership  process  occurred  with 
respect  to  the  steps  taken  to  obtain  the  Teachers  1  Federation  Act . 

The  leaders  in  the  organization,  and  in  the  groups  that  founded  it, 
saw  the  significance  of  developments  in  the  environment,  developments 
such  as  the  decline  in  the  support  of  the  Alliance,  the  chaotic  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  province,  and  the  kinds  of  assistance  now  required  by 
teachers.  They  likewise  saw  the  significance  of  certain  fundamental 
ideas  resulting  from  identification  and  thoughtways  activities  in  the 
groups  that  preceded  the  S.T„F.--that  the  time  was  ripe  for  organizing 
teachers  in  a  new  way.  They  saw  a  major  implication  in  the  develop¬ 
ments  that  had  taken  place:  that  the  perpetuation  activities  of  the 
new  organization  would  have  to  produce  guaranteed  membership  if  the 
organization  were  to  retain  unity  and  effectiveness.  During  the  fall 
of  1933  and  the  year  1934  the  leaders  initiated  control  activities 
(especially  direction  and  communication)  for  launching  the  organiza¬ 
tion  toward  this  concept  while  maintaining  the  image  of  the  Federation 
that  was  being  established.  Finally,  the  leadership  personnel  em¬ 
ployed  certain  control  activities  (notably  motivation  and  evaluation) 
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in  rallying  key  workers  to  their  tasks  and  in  prescribing  remedial 
measures  where  the  initial  efforts  had  been  unsuccessful.  In  short, 
the  leadership  process  co-ordinated  the  various  activity  processes  so 
that  they  became  integrated  into  a  functioning  whole. 

Conflict 

When  a  variety  of  activity  processes  was  occurring  concur¬ 
rently  a  degree  of  friction  among  them  could  be  expected  to  emerge, 
despite  the  efforts  of  the  homeostatic  activities  to  prevent  it.  Two 
conflicts  can  be  identified.  The  first  conflict  resulted  from  com¬ 
petition  for  scarce  capital.  Capital  was  the  basic  resource  urgently 
required  in  the  operation  of  all  five  perpetuation  activities.  Per¬ 
sonnel  activities  required  more  capital  to  employ  more  technical  and 
administrative  personnel,  as  well  as  to  provide  training  opportunities 
for  agents  of  the  organization  at  all  levels.  Service  activities 
needed  more  capital  to  provide  more  adequate  materials,  plant  and 
equipment.  Finance  activities  were  demanding  capital  to  reduce  the 
liabilities  inherited  from  former  teachers'  organizations.  Conserva¬ 
tion  activities  (although  this  need  was  low  on  the  priority  list)  sug¬ 
gested  ultimately  the  acquisition  of  property  to  accommodate  an  ex¬ 
panded  plant.  And  thoughtways  activities  were  calling  for  capital  to 
finance  meetings  of  the  research  committee  and  other  standing  commit¬ 
tees  to  produce  basic  data  and  ideas  for  improvement  and  growth.  The 
conflict  among  the  five  perpetuation  activities  led  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  certain  priorities.  It  was  decided  that  all  inherited  debts 
would  be  honored,  and  that  these  would  be  given  first  claim  on  the 
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Federation's  capital  resources  before  any  expansion  would  be  permitted 
in  the  minimal  programme  then  being  undertaken. 

The  second  conflict  arose  between  perpetuation  activities  on  the 
one  hand  and  identification  activities  on  the  other.  Essentially  the 
conflict  was  between  two  ideals:  the  security  inherent  in  compulsory 
membership,  and  the  individual  freedom  of  choice  inherent  in  voluntary 
membership.  Perpetuation  activities  were  built  upon  the  former.  With 
some  teachers  the  S.TcF.'s  identification  activities  were  unsuccessful 
because  the  image  of  the  organization  failed  to  include  the  latter. 

A  third  conflict  emerged  within  the  work-flow  activities,  and 
concerned  the  organizational  objectives  to  which  these  activities 
should  be  most  intensively  devoted.  Some  of  the  Federation's  objec¬ 
tives  were  concerned  with  economic  welfare,  others  with  professional 
development.  Which  deserved  a  prior  claim  on  the  work-flow  and  re¬ 
lated  activity  systems  within  the  S.T.F.?  During  the  first  years  this 
conflict  remained  almost  completely  latent,  for  the  Council's  directive 
that  salaries  receive  immediate  and  concerted  attention  was  almost  un¬ 
animously  accepted  by  the  members  of  the  Federation.  But  the  source 
of  the  conflict  was  present  and  reappeared  in  later  years . 

Ineffectiveness  and  Inefficiency 

An  activity  system  that  fails  to  make  a  positive  contribution 
to  the  operations  and  objectives  of  the  organization  as  a  whole  is 
said  to  be  ineffective.  An  activity  system  that  fails  to  make  a 
positive  contribution  to  the  goal  realization  of  the  participants  in 
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the  organization  is  said  to  be  inefficient. 

Specific  illustrations  of  these  two  types  of  inadequacy  are 
readily  found  in  the  organizations  that  preceded  the  S.T.F.  A  few  of 
these  examples  will  assist  in  clarifying  the  nature  of  inadequacies 
in  the  various  activity  systems.  Identification  activities  are  inef¬ 
fective  if  there  are  evidences  of  wide  variation  in  perceptions  of 
the  functions  and  features  of  the  organization,  or  rebellion  against 
such  elements.  The  evidence  indicates  that  teachers  varied  widely 
(primarily  on  a  rural-urban  basis)  in  their  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Alliance  was  sufficiently  representative  of  all 
teachers.  This  feature  appears  to  have  been  one  reason  that  large 
numbers  of  teachers  withdrew  their  support  from  that  organization. 
Perpetuation  activities  are  inefficient  if  they  fail  to  realize  advan¬ 
tageous  results  in  more  adequate  resources  equivalent  to  the  costs 
involved  in  the  attempt  to  do  so.  The  inefficiency  of  some  of  the 
attempts  by  the  Rural  Teachers'  Association  to  increase  its  member¬ 
ship  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  was  devoting  more  than  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  its  capital  to  attracting  and  retaining  members,  with 
insufficient  results;  and  by  the  fact  that  by  the  end  of  1933  it  had 
spent  so  much  for  this  purpose  that  it  had  no  assets  to  turn  over  to 
the  new  Federation  (52) .  One  symptom  of  ineffectiveness  in  work-flow 
activities  is  delays  or  interruptions  in  the  flow  of  services;  an 
example  is  the  enforced  suspension  in  1932  of  the  Saskatchewan  Teacher . 
To  illustrate  inefficiency  in  control  activities  one  might  cite  the 
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early  efforts  of  the  Saskatchewan  Union  of  Teachers.  It  devoted  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  limited  resources  to  contacting  inspector¬ 
ate  associations,  but  obtained  no  appreciable  response.  Clearly,  the 
costs  of  this  action,  intended  to  establish  a  system  of  control  ac¬ 
tivities,  had  exceeded  the  returns.  Finally,  both  ineffectiveness  and 
inefficiency  in  homeostatic  activities  are  indicated  if  there  is  dis¬ 
integration  in  the  organization.  This  symptom  appeared  after  1931  in 
the  dwindling  membership  of  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Alliance,  and 
most  markedly  in  the  rapid  disintegration  of  the  Saskatchewan  Education 
Association . 

An  examination  of  the  activity  systems  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Teachers'  Federation  during  1934  and  1933  reveals  very  few  symptoms 
of  ineffectiveness  or  inefficiency.  At  the  outset  perpetuation  ac¬ 
tivities  were  ineffective  in  that  there  were  quantitative  shortages 
and  qualitative  inadequacies  in  the  basic  resources.  This  symptom 
was  temporary,  however,  and  the  emphasis  placed  upon  these  activities 
by  the  Federation  was  sufficient  to  alleviate  much  of  the  deficiency 
by  the  end  of  the  first  year.  A  limited  degree  of  ineffectiveness  can 
be  observed  in  three  of  the  control  activities.  First,  directive  ac¬ 
tivities  are  ineffective  if  there  is  failure  to  have  necessary  action 
taken  or  failure  to  obtain  compliance  with  a  directive.  In  his  second 
annual  report,  the  secretary  found  it  necessary  to  state: 

I  have  felt  at  times  that  the  Councillors  could  have  helped 
more  than  they  did.  What  I  am  saying,  of  course,  does  not 
apply  to  all  ....  As  an  illustration  I  might  mention 
that  a  letter,  carefully  explanatory,  went  out  in  September 
asking  the  councillors  to  co-operate  in  getting  a  mailing 
list  ....  The  lists  which  should  have  come  to  us  early 
in  October  have  been  drifting  in  ever  since,  and  even  at 
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the  present  time  fully  one-third  of  the  Councillors  have 
not  replied  (54:3) . 

Second,  motivation  activities  are  ineffective  if  behavior  varies  from 
the  type  desired;  the  twenty-eight  per  cent  of  teachers  who  were  not 
Federation  members  by  December,  1934  indicated  that  motivation  activi¬ 
ties  were  not  an  unqualified  success.  Third,  evaluation  activities 
are  ineffective  if  there  are  instances  of  disadvantageous  results 
traceable  to  mistaken  or  untimely  judgment.  It  is  only  with  the 
greatest  temerity  that  one  might  question  the  judgment  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  in  its  agreeing  that  disciplinary  powers  should  not  be  included 
in  the  Teachers  1  Federation  Act  in  1935.  Yet  the  exclusion  of  such 
powers  was  not  rectified  until  1948.  Certainly  the  result  of  this 
agreement  was  ultimately  disadvantageous  to  the  Federation.  Whether 
it  was  due  to  mistaken  judgment  or  to  governmental  resistance  that 
could  not  have  been  overcome  must  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

Ineffectiveness  and  inefficiency  in  the  activity  systems  of 
the  S.T.F.  during  its  first  two  years  are  notable  for  their  rela¬ 
tively  minor  degree  in  a  few  instances  and  for  their  complete  absence 
in  all  others.  Perhaps  this  could  be  expected.  The  organization  was 
new.  Symptoms  that  would  arise  with  the  passing  of  time  had  not  yet 
begun  to  emerge. 

Summary 

During  its  first  two  years  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Feder¬ 
ation  placed  major  emphasis  upon  activities  designed  to  develop, 
legitimize  and  perpetuate  the  image  of  its  unique  wholeness.  The 
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major  elements  of  the  organizational  charter  established  in  these 
early  years  were  summarized  in  Table  III.  The  minimum  of  conflict  that 
existed  among  the  various  activity  systems  could  be  explained  primarily 
by  the  unanimity  that  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  goals  that  were  to 
be  the  Federation's  immediate  concern.  Instances  of  ineffectiveness 
and  inefficiency  were  restricted  to  only  a  few  of  the  activity  systems. 


and  even  in  these  the  symptoms  were  of  a  relatively  minor  nature. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


SALARY  DETERMINATION 

I.  THE  ISSUE 


Introduction 


It  is  conceivable  that  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers  employed 
in  the  public  schools  might  be  determined  in  one  of  three  ways.  First, 
the  salary  to  be  paid  to  each  teacher  might  be  determined  by  the  uni¬ 
lateral  decision  of  the  employing  agency*  Second,  the  salary  might  be 
determined  unilaterally  by  the  practitioners  rendering  the  service  (as 
is  done  by  persons  who  work  on  a  f ee-f or-service  basis).  Third,  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers  might  be  determined  by  means  of  negotiation 
between  the  employing  agency  and  the  teachers  it  employs,  with  mutually 
acceptable  conditions  of  employment  being  embodied  in  a  collective 
agreement.  The  advent  of  free  universal  education  made  the  second  of 
these  ways  impracticable  for  determining  teachers'  remuneration.  In 
Saskatchewan,  teachers'  salaries  had  traditionally  been  established  in 
the  first  of  these  ways--by  a  decision  of  the  school  board.  It  was  not 
until  1949  that  the  third,  that  of  collective  bargaining,  became  the 
legally  established  method  by  which  teachers'  salaries  in  the  province 
would  be  set. 

Teachers  soon  became  aware  that,  if  they  were  to  exert  greater 
influence  with  respect  to  the  economic  and  professional  status  of 
teaching,  they  would  have  to  obtain  the  right  to  participate  as  a  group 
in  the  decisions  about  the  remuneration  to  be  paid.  Although  teachers 
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had  been  anxious  to  obtain  this  right  for  several  years,  it  was  the 
disastrous  effect  of  the  depression  of  the  1930 's  that  made  them  rec¬ 
ognize  its  crucial  importance.  However,  they  found  themselves  faced 
with  a  dilemma.  If  teachers  as  a  group  wanted  to  discuss  their  salary 
grievances  with  the  people  having  primary  responsibility  for  salaries, 
they  had  to  meet  with  five  thousand  school  boards--more  than  fifteen 
thousand  trustees.  If  they  took  their  grievances  to  the  provincial 
government,  which  had  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  education,  they 
met  the  response  that  such  a  senior  government  had  no  moral  right  to 
interfere  with  school  boards'  decisions  of  this  kind. 

A  salary  schedule  "to  cover  various  classes  of  teachers  and 
schools  in  the  province"  had  been  an  objective  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Teachers'  Federation  since  its  inception  (27:3).  Two  decisions  had 
to  be  made.  First,  at  what  level,  local  or  provincial,  should  the 
efforts  of  organized  teachers  be  focused  in  order  to  attain  this  ob¬ 
jective?  Second,  which  of  the  steps  to  attain  the  objective  should 
receive  priority?  The  answer  to  the  first  question,  at  least  until 
1945,  was  dictated  by  the  existing  administrative  system;  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  local  school  districts  made  the  provincial  government  the 
only  practicable  body  from  which  to  seek  reforms.  The  answer  to  the 
second  question  was  dictated  by  the  impoverished  living  conditions  of 
the  lowest  paid  teachers;  a  legislated  minimum  salary  was  imperative. 
Success  in  obtaining  larger  administrative  units  and  a  statutory  min¬ 
imum  salary  would  then  permit  negotiations  directly  with  the  employing 
board,  and  the  establishment  of  a  salary  schedule  based  on  preparation 
and  teaching  experience. 
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Conceiving  the  plan  was  one  thing;  implementing  it  was  quite 
another.  For  six  years  teachers  sought  and  practiced  ways  of  arousing 
public  sympathy  and  of  precipitating  government  action.  But  it  was 
not  until  1940  that  they  finally  obtained  legislation  providing  a 
statutory  minimum  salary  for  teachers,  and  not  until  1949  that  their 
right  to  bargain  collectively  with  their  school  board  became  estab¬ 
lished  by  law. 

Seeking  a_  Statutory  Minimum 

By  1933,  teachers'  salaries  were  49.8  per  cent  lower  than  they 
had  been  in  1931  (28:3). Teachers,  especially  those  in  the  rural 
areas,  were  suffering  physical  privation  and  want.  The  only  apparent 
device  for  effecting  a  remedy  both  sure  and  quick  was  provincial 
government  action  to  require  school  boards  to  pay  each  teacher  at 
least  a  specified  minimum  amount.  As  a  Federation  objective,  this 
device  had  another  advantage.  It  was  simple  and  clear-cut,  and  its 
meaning  and  impact  could  be  readily  grasped  by  every  member.  At  the 
fall  conventions  in  1934  teachers  endorsed  the  principle  of  a  statu¬ 
tory  minimum  salary  by  a  vote  of  3,554  to  40  (56:1). 

Publicizing  the  teachers  1  plight .  The  meeting  in  December, 

1933  at  which  the  S„T.F„  had  been  established  had  given  the  Executive 


The  comparison  cited  was  based  on  average  salaries  that  had 
not  been  adjusted  for  changes  in  the  consumer  price  index.  When 
such  an  adjustment  has  been  made,  the  comparison  indicates  that,  in 
constant  dollars,  the  average  salary  of  Saskatchewan  teachers  de¬ 
creased  between  1931  and  1933  by  43.1  per  cent. 
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specific  instructions  to  "name  a  delegation  to  wait  upon  the  govern¬ 
ment  with  the  view  of  securing  a  reasonable  minimum  wage  for  teachers 
in  the  province  of  Saskatchewan"  (23:2).  The  brief  presented  by  the 
resulting  delegation,  together  with  the  accompanying  publicity  in 
newspapers  and  the  Bulletin,  was  the  first  of  many  attempts  to  bring 
the  plight  of  the  teachers  to  the  attention  of  the  government,  the 
trustees,  and  the  general  public.  After  citing  typical  average  sal¬ 
aries  of  rural  teachers --$431  in  Kamsack,  $406  in  Melville--the  brief 
stated : 


.  .  .  there  is  precedent  to  support  our  contention  for  a 

statutory  minimum  salary  in  the  Minimum  Wage  Act  for  female 
workers  in  hotels,  cafes,  restaurants,  beauty  parlours, 
etc.  in  this  province.  Workers  in  these  places  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  law  from  a  wholesale  reduction  in  remuneration 
for  work,  but  the  teacher  who  educates  our  children  is 
compelled  to  see  her  living  swept  away,; and  there  is  no 
redress . 

A  waitress  in  hotels  or  restaurants,  with  some  exper¬ 
ience,  is  guaranteed  by  statute,  a  yearly  remuneration  of 
not  less  than  $574.80,  exclusive  of  tips,  bonuses,  etc. 

Kitchen  help  (inexperienced  workers)  in  hotels  and  res¬ 
taurants,  are  guaranteed  a  yearly  income  of  $514.80.  They 
need  no  special  training,  nothing  beyond  a  Public  School 
education.  Our  teacher  must  have  at  least  three  years  in 
High  School  (most  have  four),  a  year  in  Normal  School,  and 
then  she  may  teach  for  less  than  her  sister  receives  who 
quit  school  at  the  end  of  Grade  VII  or  VIII.  In  the 
Kamsack  area  alone,  there  are  63  employed  teachers  re¬ 
ceiving  a  yearly  wage  (if  they  receive  it)  less  than  may 
be  earned  by  a  female  waitress  in  a  cafe,  or  even  by  the 
dishwasher  in  the  same  cafe  (26:2). 

The  low  rate  of  salary  offered  teachers  was  only  one  part  of 
their  difficulty.  The  other  part  was  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  contracted  salary  was  not  paid  when  it  fell  due.  Instead,  school 
boards  adopted  the  practice  of  issuing  the  teachers  promissory  notes. 
In  December,  1935  the  S,T.F.  president  said: 
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In  hundreds  of  these  cases  even  the  poor  pittance  for 
which  they  contracted  to  teach  has  not  been  paid,  and 
today  teachers  in  this  province  hold  notes  for  probably 
over  one  million  dollars,  and  the  tragedy  of  it  is  that 
the  teachers  who  hold  the  notes  are  the  ones  who  were 
engaged  for  the  lowest  salaries,  and  these  notes  are  not 
negotiable  or  negotiable  only  at  tremendous  discount,  to 
people  who  do  not  scruple  to  make  profit  out  of  human 
misery.  Instances  are  not  lacking  where  teachers'  notes 
have  been  taken  at  407o  or  507o  discount  and  used  to  pay 
taxes  in  the  same  municipality  at  par  value  (22:5-6). 

These  conditions  were  to  continue  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1937,  the 

aggregate  of  rural  teachers'  salaries  was  57  per  cent  less  than  it  was 

in  1926.  By  the  end  of  1937  the  arrears  in  teachers'  salaries  amounted 

to  $1,207,190.05  and  of  5,151  school  districts  in  the  province,  2,909 

had  a  backlog  of  unpaid  salaries  (25:7,  17) . 

Low  salaries  and  unpaid  salaries  were  not  the  only  problems 
facing  teachers  as  individuals  and  as  a  group.  What  little  money 
school  boards  were  able  to  raise  was  sometimes  reduced  because  "some 
municipalities  were  diverting  money  collected  for  educational  purposes 
to  other  municipal  channels  leaving  the  school  districts  short  of 
funds  and  consequently  unable  to  pay  their  teachers'  salaries"  (30:5). 
There  was  evidence  too  that  many  ratepayers,  hoping  for  a  repetition 
of  the  1935  cancellation  of  tax  arrears,  were  declining  to  pay  the 
taxes  levied  (25:29).  Although  a  programme  of  relief  payments  was 
established  by  the  provincial  government  with  federal  government  as¬ 
sistance,  teachers  were  declared  ineligible  to  receive  benefits  be¬ 
cause  they  were  employed  for  a  salary;  whether  they  received  only  a 
portion  of  the  salary  was  not  taken  into  consideration.  In  1937  the 
provincial  government  increased  the  grants  to  school  districts  to 
their  pre-depression  level,  and  declared  that  the  increased  grants 
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should  be  used  to  raise  the  salaries  of  the  teachers.  The  Saskatche¬ 
wan  Teachers'  Federation  was  advised  that  legislation  requiring  the 
grants  to  be  used  for  salaries  would  be  unnecessary,  because  school 
districts  could  be  expected  to  use  the  additional  money  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  However,  by  December  of  that  year  an  analysis  had  demonstrated 
that  this  faith  on  the  part  of  the  government  had  been  misplaced. 
Eighty-four  per  cent  of  the  increased  grants  had  been  appropriated  by 
school  boards  for  other  purposes;  only  sixteen  per  cent  had  gone  to¬ 
wards  improvements  in  teachers'  salaries  (39:26-27).  Turnover  of 
teaching  personnel  was  taking  place  at  an  alarming  rate.  In  nearly 
one-fifth  of  the  classrooms  a  change  in  teacher  was  taking  place 
during  the  course  of  the  school  year  (108:1). 

On  the  strength  of  facts  such  as  these,  pleadings  were  offered 

and  warnings  were  issued.  Inspectorate  associations  discussed  their 

grievances  with  their  Members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  S.T.F. 

Council  directed  that  during  1938  the  Executive  "revive  the  publicity 

and  propaganda  campaign  of  last  year"  (39:14).  The  campaign  continued 

to  generate  a  considerable  amount  of  public  sympathy,  but  not  the  kind 

of  active  support  that  resulted  in  action  being  taken.  Finally,  Lome 

Titus,  the  president  of  the  Federation,  was  led  to  declare: 

Surely  there  is  need  for  determined  action  to  remedy  con¬ 
ditions.  I  know  some  will  accuse  me  of  exaggeration.  I 
have  been  so  accused  before,  but  I  have  never  exaggerated 
conditions.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  do  so.  When 
I  read  the  letters  written  our  office  by  teachers  trying 
to  teach  while  enduring  actual  privation  my  heart  bleeds 
and  I  grow  angry  at  any  show  of  apathy.  When  a  teacher 
writes  that  his  only  suit  of  underwear  is  three  years  old, 
that  his  infant  child  is  without  clothing,  that  himself 
and  family  had  only  twenty-seven  dollars  in  three  months 
to  provide  food  and  clothing,  and  that  he  asked  for  relief 
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and  was  refused  because  he  was  in  receipt  of  a  salary,  I 
feel  that  I  am  lacking  in  the  bowels  of  compassion  if  I 
do  not  cry  out  the  existence  of  these  conditions  from  the 
very  housetops  .  Let.  people  accuse  me  of  exaggeration  if 
they  will,  but  I  reiterate  that  this  case  is  only  one  of 
many  (110  ° 10)  . 

It  was  against  such  a  background  of  pitiable  conditions  and  severe 
economic  hardship  that  teachers  sought  individually  and  collectively 
to  obtain  a  guarantee  that  no  teacher  would  receive  less  than  $750 
per  year. 


Meeting  the  government .  Between  1934  and  1938  the  S.T.F„  Exec¬ 
utive  met  the  Premier  and  members  of  his  cabinet  formally  on  at  least 
ten  occasions  to  present  a  brief  and  to  discuss  proposals  for  a  statu¬ 
tory  minimum  wage  for  teachers.  The  first  brief  was  presented  on 
February  9,  1934.  Dr.  J.  T.  M.  Anderson,  who  was  Premier  at  the  time, 
expressed  himself  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  a  statutory  minimum, 
and  stated  his  position  on  the  matter  in  the  legislature  (26:3).  How¬ 
ever,  an  election  was  imminent  and  action  on  the  recommendation  was 
deferred.  The  questions  submitted  by  the  S.TtF,  to  party  leaders 
during  the  1934  election  campaign  contained  a  question  about  salaries: 

4.  Are  you  in  favor  of  a  statutory  minimum  salary  on  a 
schedule  basis  being  established  for  teachers,  at  the 
next  session  of  the  Legislature? 

Mr ♦  Anderson 

Yes,  I  am  in  favour  of  a  minimum  salary  for  teachers,  and 
I.  hope  to  have  the  honour  of  bringing  this  in  at  the  next 
session  of  the  Legislature  as  I  promised  on  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Coldwell 

Yes,  such  minimum  salary  to  be  paid  as  in  question  1 
^equalized  opportunity  and  finance  to  make  proper  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  adoption  of  salary  schedules  and  appro¬ 
priate  minima  salaries  for  various  types  of  teachers 
and  schools/. 
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Mr ,  Gardiner 

I  am  in  favor  of  a  statutory  minimum  salary  on  a  schedule 
basis  being  established  for  teachers,  I  understand  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  bring  down  such  a 
schedule  at  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature,  I 
am  not  certain  that  teachers  are  wise,  if  they  are  doing 
so,  in  suggesting  or  encouraging  the  establishment  of  a 
minimum  salary  at  the  present  time.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  present  is  a  most  unsatisfactory  time  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  teacher  to  have  a  minimum  salary 
established.  You  can  quite  understand  that  under  con¬ 
ditions  existing  that  minimum  would  be  necessarily  lower 
than  it  would  be  under  more  prosperous  conditions . 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  principle  and  will  support  the 
setting  up  of  a  minimum  salary  but  if  I  were  the  teacher, 

I  would  not  be  asking  for  it  to  be  done  either  at  this 
session  or  the  next  one  (27:2). 

After  the  new  government  had  taken  office,  Federation  representatives 
approached  Premier  Gardiner,  in  January,  1935,  with  the  request  that 
his  election  pledge  be  fulfilled.  The  government  declined  to  take 
action  in  view  of  the  prevailing  economic  conditions  »  The  next 
meeting  occurred  on  November  30,  1935;  while  advocacy  of  larger  units 
of  administration  was  the  main  item  in  the  Federation's  brief,  it  also 
reiterated  the  request  for  payment  of  "an  adequate  living  wage  to  all 
teachers  engaged  in  the  schools  of  Saskatchewan"  (73:4) .  The  presen¬ 
tation  on  February  29,  1936  urged  the  restoration  of  school  grants  to 
their  former  level,  so  that  an  adequate  minimum  salary  could  be  fi¬ 
nanced  by  school  boards  (32:15) .  In  a  letter  to  councillors  about  this 
meeting,  the  secretary  stated  that  the  government  had  "pleaded  financial 
difficulties  as  the  reason  for  its  failure  to  restore  grants.  Your 
delegation  used  every  avenue  of  approach,  presented  every  argument  and 
as  a  final  resort  requested  the  Premier  to  secure,  through  Federal  aid 
if  need  be,  living  standards  for  our  rural  teachers  now  guaranteed  to 
the  relief-camp  workers"  (88)  ,  Delegations  from  the  S,T„F.  again  met 
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the  government  on  May  19th  and  October  30th .  At  this  latter  meeting 
a  new  device  was  employed.,  Six  members  of  the  Executive  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  fifteen  S,T councillors,  each  of  whom  presented  to  the 
cabinet  a  first-hand  account  of  the  circumstances  of  the  teachers  in 
his  area.  Specific  information  was  submitted  respecting  "the  number 
of  teachers  receiving  net  salaries  below  $200  per  annum,  the  number 
to  whom  salary  arrears  were  owing  and  the  amount,  the  deplorable  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  schools,  the  lack  of  adequate  clothing  and  sustenance 
for  teachers,  the  condition  of  boarding  and  lodging  accommodation 
and  the  hopeless  condition  of  the  teachers  generally"  (35:27).  How¬ 
ever,  the  Premier  stated  that  under  the  present  system  of  financing, 
a  minimum  salary  would  be  impossible. 

An  indication  of  the  government's  reaction  to  the  Federation's 

submissions  is  obtained  from  the  following  excerpts  of  the  discussion 

that  took  place  at  the  meeting  on  February  6,  1937: 

Premier:  ...  So  far  as  "minimum  salary"  is  concerned,  we 
have  given  consideration  to  the  matter,  but  it  is  doubtful 
in  our  minds  if  we  can  take  action  along  that  line  at  this 
time „  One  effect  it  would  have  would  be  to  increase  the 
problem  of  the  teachers'  notes,  particularly  in  those  areas 
where  they  have  a  considerable  amount  outstanding  (4:3) . 

Hon .  Mr .  Davis :  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  put  in  a  min¬ 
imum  wage,  you  will  be  having  the  Normal  Schools  filled 
at  once. 

Mr .  Titus :  I  would  suggest  that  a  study  be  made  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  the  requirements  are  for  teaching  personnel  in 
the  schools,  and  that  entrance  to  the  training  schools  be 
limited  to  supply  that  demand.  I  know  the  argument  in  the 
past  was  "These  are  your  schools,  everyone  has  a  right  to 
go  to  them  that  wants  to„"  But  I  think  there  should  be  a 
limit  to  entrance  or  make  the  standard  higher. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  our  experience  that  if  you  regulate 
one  thing  you  open  up  a  hundred  other  avenues  that  you 
have  to  regulate.  Yesterday  we  had  the  restaurant  keepers 
here  about  the  minimum  wage  regulations.  The  little  fel- 
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lows  cannot  meet  the  competition. 

Mr.  Titus:  That  is  very  true,  but  after  all  there  is  no 
reason  why,  if  a  condition  is  bad,  you  should  not  try  a 
remedy . 

Hon o  Mr.  Davis ;  But  in  applying  a  remedy  you  may  create  a 
condition  that  is  worse  (4:7-8). 

Mr.  Sturdy:  What  is  the  purpose  of  a  government  instituting 
a  Minimum  Wage  Act?  Is  it  not  to  prevent  female  workers 
from  being  victimized  by  their  employers? 

Premier :  You  are  talking  now  about  private  industry,  but 
when  you  talk  of  a  school  board  you  are  talking  of  people 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  district  and  accountable  to 
the  people  of  the  district.  There's  the  difference.  You 
are  dictating  to  the  elected  trustees  of  the  people  (4:10). 

The  meetings  continued.  The  1937  Council  meeting  despatched  a  special 
committee  of  councillors  to  meet  with  the  Minister  of  Education  and  to 
report  to  the  Council  the  following  day.  Further  submissions  to  cab¬ 
inet  were  made  on  January  15  and  April  22,  1938.  The  secretary's  terse 
report  on  this  latter  meeting  could  have  been  applied  to  the  previous 
nine  as  well:  "On  the  whole  the  results  of  our  representations  were 
disappointing"  (94:2) . 


The  1938  e lection .  With  the  advent  of  another  provincial  elec¬ 
tion,  the  Federation  decided  to  revive  the  device  that  had  yielded  a 
measure  of  success  in  1929  and  1934--the  submission  of  a  questionnaire 
to  the  political  parties.  A  list  of  six  questions  was  prepared  for 
reply,  not  just  by  the  party  leaders  this  time,  but  by  all  candidates 
in  the  field.  The  questions  asked  whether  the  candidate  would  advocate 
and  support  legislation  to  provide  a  number  of  legislative  amendments, 
including  a  minimum  salary  of  $750,  and  the  inclusion  of  disciplinary 
powers  within  the  Teachers  1  Federation  Act .  To  the  question  about  a 


minimum  salary,  the  leaders  of  the  Conservative,  CcC.Fc,  and  Social 
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Credit  parties  answered,  "Yes."  The  leader  of  the  Liberal  party, 

which  was  seeking  re-election,  said: 

The  Liberal  party  is  in  favor  of  a  minimum  salary  on  a 
schedule  basis  for  our  teachers.  Such  schedule  will  take 
into  account  experience,  ability  and  academic  qualifica¬ 
tions  .  The  conditions  that  have  obtained  in  the  province 
have  made  it  impossible  for  the  payment  of  anything  like 
a  reasonable  minimum.  With  a  return  to  more  normal  con¬ 
ditions  the  payment  of  a  minimum  salary  of  $750.00  will 
be  achieved  as  well  as  a  graduated  schedule  that  has  re¬ 
gard  to  the  services  rendered,  the  ability  and  academic 
qualifications  (72:5-6). 

In  the  similar  questionnaire  submitted  to  candidates,  favorable  replies 
were  received  from  eighteen  who  were  elected,  "exclusive  of  the  cabinet 
ministers  who,  we  assume,  concurred  in  the  replies  submitted  by  the 
Premier"  (72:7) . 


Working  with  trustees .  From  the  beginning  the  Federation  had 
despaired  of  negotiating  directly  with  the  school  boards  in  any  or¬ 
ganized  fashion  because  there  were  so  many  of  them  involved.  There 
were  more  than  twice  as  many  school  trustees  in  the  province  as  there 
were  teachers . 

The  obvious  medium  of  contact  between  the  Federation  and  the 
school  trustees  was  the  annual  convention  of  the  Saskatchewan  School 
Trustees  Association.  However,  reports  of  the  1936  trustees'  con¬ 
vention  indicate  that  trustees  were  not  receptive  to  any  suggestion 
of  working  with  teachers.  The  S.T.F.  secretary  later  reported: 

Owing  to  the  provocative  nature  of  the  notice  sent  out  to 
the  School  Boards  by  the  SoT.A.'s  secretary  and  the  pres¬ 
idential  address,  the  delegates  entered  on  the  work  of  the 
convention  in  a  spirit  which  was  decidedly  antagonistic  to 
the  teachers  and  to  their  federation.  The  convention  de¬ 
cidedly  turned  down  all  suggestions  which  would  commit 
them  to  the  support  and  adoption  of  the  Larger  Unit  .... 
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The  trustees  did  not  debate  the  scheme  on.  the  grounds  of 
its  effects  on  the  boys  and  girls ,  but  took  rather  the 
attitude  they  were  opposed  to  it  because  the  teachers 
supported  it  (107:1). 

An  observer  at  the  convention  who  was  not  a  teacher  reported  his  im¬ 
pressions  : 

In  the  atmosphere  created  by  the  president's  address,  and 
the  spirit  in  which  many  of  the  delegates  came  to  the 
convention,  it  became  impossible  for  the  more  serious- 
minded  delegates  to  make  any  impression  on  the  majority 
who  were  evidently  bent  on  working  out  a  grudge  against 
the  teachers  (3:12). 

Despite  this  rather  unfavorable  beginning,  the  Executives  of  the 
Trustees  Association  and  the  Teachers’  Federation  arranged  to  meet 
on  May  30,  1936,  along  with  representatives  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Trustees'  Association  and  the  Franco-Canadien  Trustees'  Association, 
"for  the  purpose  of  discussing  common  reforms  which  are  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  the  educational  well-being  of  the  province"  (33:5).  The 
result  of  the  meeting  was  that  the  organizations  agreed  unanimously 
that  they  would  join  together  to  "urge  upon  the  government  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  appointing  an  independent  commission  to  study  the  educational 
system  of  Saskatchewan  with  a  view  to  correcting  /its/  evils"  (34:6) . 

A  representative  committee  was  selected  and  it  met  the  provincial 
government  on  June  13th.  During  the  two-hour  meeting  the  teachers 
and  trustees  exhibited  almost  complete  unanimity.  The  government  re¬ 
fused  the  request  for  the  establishment  of  an  Education  Commission, 
but  it  did  agree  to  grant  representation  on  the  Tax  inquiry  Commission 
that  it  was  about  to  set  up.  The  organizations  selected  C„  E.  Little, 
secretary  of  the  Saskatchewan  School  Trustees  Association,  to  be  their 
representative  on  this  Commission.  Subsequently,  the  teacher  and 
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trustee  groups  met  again  and  prepared  submissions  to  be  presented 
jointly  to  the  Commission.  A  majority  of  the  proposals  included  in 
the  submission  were  originated  in  the  committee  by  the  representatives 
of  the  ScT„F„  (35:13-14) . 

At  the  same  time  as  the  teacher  and  trustee  representatives  were 
meeting  to  plan  joint  action  at  the  provincial  level,  plans  were  com¬ 
pleted  for  greater  teacher-trustee  co-operation  at  the  local  level. 
During  the  fall  of  1936  nine  of  the  thirty-nine  inspectorates  completed 
plans  to  hold  conventions  in  association  with  the  school  trustees  of 
the  area  and  by  the  following  year  the  practice  had  become  even  more 
widespread  (58:8) „ 

It  was  no  doubt  due  largely  to  these  co-operative  efforts  to¬ 
ward  united  action  by  trustees  and  teachers  that  the  S.T.Fo  secretary 
found  it  possible  to  report  to  councillors  on  September  16,  1936  that 
"the  bitter  animosity  that  was  evident  a  few  months  ago  is  being  dis¬ 
sipated  c  .  ."  (89:2)  „  When  the  trustees'  convention  was  held  in 

February,  1937,  it  was  reported  that: 

Not  a  single  word  of  criticism  was  directed  against  the 
S.T.F.  and  one  may  infer  from  this  that  either  the  pol¬ 
icies  which  we  have  been  pursuing  meet  with  their  approv¬ 
al  or  are  unassailable  ....  Of  particular  interest 
to  our  low  paid  teachers  was  the  resolution  endorsing 
the  principle  of  a  minimum  salary  (37:11-12). 

It  would  appear  that  the  marked  change  in  tone,  as  compared  with  the 

convention  of  the  previous  year,  could  be  attributed  to  the  better 

understanding  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  trustees  of  the  aims 

and  aspirations  of  their  respective  groups . 


Presentations  to  commissions .  As  early  as  1934  the  Council  had 
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empowered  the  Executive  to  institute  proceedings  to  have  "the  affairs 
of  the  profession  placed  before  a  commission"  (56:13).  Accordingly,  on 
November  30,  1935  the  Federation  requested  the  provincial  government  to 
establish  a  Royal  Commission  to  study  and  to  make  recommendations  on 
the  finance  and  the  administration  of  schools  (73) .  This  request  was 
repeated  on  February  27 ,  1936  but  was  "refused  on  the  grounds  that  no 
money  was  available  for  the  commission  in  question"  (107:2).  A  fur¬ 
ther  request  for  a  Royal  Commission  on  May  16,  1936  was  "refused  on 
the  grounds  that  a  Cabinet  Committee  was  being  set  up  to  investigate 
the  whole  field  of  taxation  and  until  its  investigations,  which  in¬ 
cluded  taxation  for  educational  purposes,  were  completed  no  further 
commission  would  be  appointed"  (107:2) .  It  was  to  this  committee-- 
which  finally  became  the  Jacoby  Taxation  Commission--that  the  Feder¬ 
ation  co-operated  with  the  trustees  in  naming  a  representative  (the 
secretary  of  the  Trustees  Association)  and  in  presenting  a  brief. 

For  the  teachers  the  findings  of  the  Jacoby  Commission  were  disap¬ 
pointing.  It  made  no  recommendations  regarding  the  payment  of  teachers' 
salary  arrears;  it  recommended  against  the  immediate  restoration  of 
school  grants  to  the  1931  level;  and  it  recommended  against  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  minimum  salary  for  teachers: 

The  province  is  financially  unable  to  -  and  cannot  equi¬ 
tably  as  a  matter  of  principle  -  subsidize  incomes  of 
one  occupation  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  excepting 
where  physical  want  makes  such  a  policy  necessary  (91:1-2). 

Moreover,  although  the  teachers  had  confidently  expected  their  jointly- 

named  representative  at  least  to  submit  a  minority  report,  no  such  re¬ 


port  was  filed . 
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The  Committee  on  School  Administration  (known  as  the  Martin 
Committee)  was  appointed  by  the  provincial  government  on  July  12, 

1938;  its  five  members  included  Lome  F.  Titus,  president  of  the  Sas¬ 
katchewan  Teachers'  Federation,  and  R.  Ho  Heane  of  the  Saskatchewan 
School  Trustees  Association.  At  the  Committee's  first  session  in 
Regina,  held  on  August  30,  1938,  an  eight -man  delegation  from  the 
Saskatchewan  Teachers*  Federation  presented  a  voluminous  brief.  Al¬ 
though  it  contained  many  recommendations,  including  one  proposing  a 
minimum  salary  of  $750,  its  central  theme  was  the  desirability  and 
practicability  of  larger  units  of  administration.  On  December  28th, 
during  the  annual  Council  meeting,  the  members  of  the  Martin  Commit¬ 
tee  met  the  Council  and  for  five  hours  heard  reports  and  received  sub¬ 
missions  from  councillors  representing  every  section  of  the  province. 
The  Committee's  recommendations,  released  in  1939,  contained  little 
with  respect  to  salaries  that  would  assist  the  Federation  towards  its 
immediate  goal; 

The  Committee  is  very  favourably  disposed  towards  the  en¬ 
actment  of  a  minimum  salary  for  teachers  but  feels  that  the 
present  is  not  an  opportune  time.  Any  salary  fixed  at  pres¬ 
ent  would  necessarily  be  inadequate  when  compared  with  the 
salaries  paid  in  more  prosperous  times;  and  there  would  be 
the  danger  that  when  better  times  come,  the  low  fixed  min¬ 
imum  would  to  some  extent  operate  as  a  maximum  ....  When 
the  value  of  production  makes  it  possible  for  the  people  to 
pay  a  reasonable  local  tax  levy,  the  Legislature  might  then 
in  justice  set  a  reasonable  minimum  salary  (25:30). 

The  representative  commission,  sought  by  the  Federation  for  four  years, 

had  produced  nothing  specific  to  guarantee  teachers  a  minimum  level  of 

remuneration . 


The  strike  question.  It  was  inevitable  that  teachers,  who  had 
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expected  to  take  great  strides  forward  through  their  membership  in  the 
S.T.F.,  would  grow  impatient  and  discontented  with  the  repeated  frus¬ 
tration  of  their  efforts.  Their  anger  and  dismay  were  demonstrated  in 
at  least  two  ways:  they  began  to  criticize  the  leaders  of  the  Feder¬ 
ation,  and  they  started  to  search  for  methods  that  would  yield  results. 

By  June,  1936  the  S.T.F.  Executive  felt  it  necessary  to  reply 
to  recent  "frank  criticism  for  what  the  officers  of  the  Federation 
have  not  done";  the  statement  in  answer  to  this  criticism  outlined  the 
steps  that  had  been  taken  to  obtain  the  Federation's  objectives,  and 
concluded,  "We  cannot  force  a  change  of  opinion;  we  can  only  persuade" 
(34:7) .  When  the  Council  met  in  December,  1936  the  view  was  expressed 
that  ".  .  .  the  teachers  feel  that  their  leaders  have  glossed  over  the 
situation  and  live  on  hopes .  Nothing  effective  has  been  done  so  far" 
(58:8).  This  feeling,  though  difficult  to  justify  on  logical  grounds, 
persisted  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  teachers.  Doubtless  it  was  in 
part  responsible  for  the  defeat  at  the  1937  Council  meeting  of  every 
incumbent  Executive  member  who  sought  re-election,  with  the  exception 
of  the  president  (59) . 

It  was  also  at  the  1936  Council  that  the  matter  of  a  teachers' 
strike  first  received  the  attention  of  the  Federation's  policy-making 
body.  Before  that  time  S.T„F.  statements  and  publications  made  only 
vague  references  to  the  possibility  or  desirability  of  strike  action 
by  teachers.  Ever  since  the  Saskatchewan  Union  of  Teachers  had  found 
itself  obliged  to  change  its  name,  teachers  had  been  wary  of  any  ac¬ 
tivities  too  directly  associated  with  unionism.  In  1935  the  editor 


of  the  Bulletin  said: 
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We  are  not  advocating  teacher  strikes.  Such  means  cannot 
be  employed  by  professional  men  and  women  without  a  loss 
of  prestige  and  dignity  .  .  „  (31:4). 

In  its  memorandum  to  the  Premier  and  his  cabinet  in  February,  1936 

the  Federation  had  made  veiled  reference  to  the  possible  consequences 

of  government  inaction: 

Direct  action  and  teacher  strikes  have  been  threatened  in 
various  places  during  the  past  year,  as  you  know,  and 
while  the  Executive  would  deplore  such  action  on  the  part 
of  any  section  of  its  members,  it  certainly  might  be  un¬ 
able  to  stop  it  (74:15). 

During  the  ensuing  months  more  inspectorate  associations  began  con¬ 
sidering  the  possibility  of  a  strike.  After  investigating  conditions 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  province  the  S.T.F.  secretary  reported: 

.  .  .  so  serious  had  the  situation  become  that  no  less 

than  nine  inspectorate  conventions  voted  in  favor  of  a 
strike  as  a  last  desperate  resort  to  force  the  author¬ 
ities  to  remedy  conditions  which  had  become  intolerable 
both  for  the  teachers  and  the  pupils  (107:6). 

Realizing  that  the  matter  of  teachers'  strikes  would  be  dealt  with 

at  the  forthcoming  Council  meeting,  and  recognizing  the  explosive 

nature  of  the  issue  both  within  and  outside  the  Federation,  the 

secretary  wrote  to  all  councillors  on  December  7,  1936,  drawing  to 

their  attention  certain  implications  of  the  debate  they  would  be 

staging  during  the  widely-publicized  sessions: 

If  the  advocates  of  a  strike  should  demand  a  vote  on  the 
issue,  we  are  afraid  it  would  be  defeated.  If  the  con¬ 
ference  entered  into  an  acrimonious  discussion,  if  a 
division  of  opinion  among  the  councillors  was  evidenced, 
much  of  the  excellent  effects  would  be  lost.  The  threat 
of  a  provincial-wide  strike  has  had  the  effect  of  centering 
public  attention  on  the  deplorable  state  of  affairs  which 
exists  in  the  profession.  Public  opinion  is  on  the  side 
of^  the  teachers  .  .  „ 

_/The  political  parties_/  have  accepted  the  major  educational 
reforms  advocated  by  us.  Various  associations,  including 
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the  U.F.C.,  the  LO,D.Ec  ,  and  even  the  Trustees'  Associa¬ 
tions  are  giving  us  their  support.  A  declaration  of  pol¬ 
icy  favoring  a  strike  would  jeopardize  the  support  of  the 
af orementioned--we  are  all  too  familiar  with  the  history 
of  strikes  in  this  Province  and  in  the  Dominion.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  conference  declared  against  a  strike, 
the  S0ToF„  would  be  deprived  of  an  effective  weapon  in 
forcing  the  Legislature  to  grant  the  remedial  measures 
which  we  have  consistently  pressed  for  (90:1-2). 

When  the  Council  meeting  was  convened  the  councillors  debated  the 
issue  vigorously,  examining  the  various  points  in  considerable  detail. 
Their  conclusion  was  that  further  action  on  the  strike  should  be  de¬ 
layed  until  after  the  1937  session  of  the  legislature.  In  effect, 
their  decision  was  to  gamble  that  the  threat  of  a  possible  province¬ 
wide  strike  of  teachers  would  cause  the  government  to  act.  But  the 
government  did  not  act „  When  the  1937  session  was  over  and  the 
desired  statutory  minimum  had  not  been  legislated,  the  councillors 
were  asked  whether  it  was  their  wish  to  have  an  emergency  meeting  of 
the  Council  convened  to  give  further  consideration  to  the  possibility 
of  a  strike.  Apparently  dismayed  by  such  factors  as  "the  possibility 
of  conducting  a  successful  strike  under  our  present  faulty  local 
organization,  the  number  of  teachers  who  would  'walk  out1,  /.and/  the 
fact  that  our  Federation  Act  provides  no  disciplinary  powers,"  the 
councillors  by  June  12th  had  voted  twenty-four  to  eight  against  holding 
a  special  meeting  of  Council  (92:2;  93:1).  The  official  policy  of  the 
Federation  remained  one  of  being  "opposed  to  direct  action  as  a  means 
of  seeking  redress"  (108:2). 

The  stand  of  the  S.T.,F.  on  strike  action  failed  to  satisfy  a 
number  of  the  inspectorate  associations  in  which  the  teachers  were 
both  more  aggressive  and  more  destitute.  The  year  1938  had  brought  no 
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amelioration  of  the  teachers'  hardship  and  the  fall  conventions  pro¬ 
vided  the  opportunity  to  register  protests: 

As  recently  as  October  7,  1938,  the  teachers  of  the  in¬ 
spectorate  in  convention  at  Areola  passed  a  resolution 
favouring  a  strike  one  month  after  the  close  of  the  next 
Session  of  the  Legislature  if  a  minimum  salary  of  $750 
is  not  fixed,  guaranteed  by  the  Province. 

.  .  .  The  teachers  in  convention  at  Carnduff  on  October  11 

passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that,  if  salaries  for 
August  and  September  were  not  paid  by  November  19,  they 
would  again  assemble  and  consider  the  advisability  of  a 
strike  (25 : 18)  . 

A  definite  stand  on  the  question  of  strike  action  could  no  longer  be 
forestalled  by  the  Federation.  At  the  1938  Council  the  following 
motion  was  introduced: 

.  .  .  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  we  instruct  the  Executive  to  set 
up  the  machinery  to  implement  the  policy  of  direct  action 
provided  that  all  other  means  of  obtaining  remedial  meas¬ 
ures  fail. 

After  an  intense  discussion  a  standing  vote  of  the  councillors  was 
called o  Sixteen  voted  for,  twenty-five  against;  the  resolution  was 
declared  lost  (60:15). 

At  the  fall  conventions  in  1939  teachers  were  asked  to  vote 
on  the  question  of  direct  strike  action.  It  was  defeated,  as  it  had 
been  at  the  1938  Council  (61:9) .  The  advocates  of  the  strike  were 
not  without  considerable  support,  however.  The  matter  was  raised 
again  at  the  1939  Council  meeting  in  December,  during  a  meeting  of 
committee  of  the  whole.  When  two  councillors  introduced  the  following 
motion. 

That  this  Committee  recommend  to  Council  the  acceptance  of 
the  method  of  direct  action  as  a  legitimate  means  of  securing 
necessary  reforms  (61:10) 

the  motion  was  tabled.  The  following  day  in  the  final  Council  session 
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it  was  lifted  from  the  table,  put  to  a  vote,  and  carried.  In  the 
interval,  however,  the  Council  had  approved  a  different  plan  of  action 
that  was  to  be  the  backbone  of  the  1939-40  campaign  for  a  minimum  sal¬ 
ary.  Thus  the  Council's  action  was  one  of  approving  the  principle  of 
strike  action  but  excluding  it  from  its  immediate  plans.  A  second 
resolution  was  passed  to  specify  the  conditions  in  which  strike  action 
might  be  taken: 

That  this  Council  instruct  the  Executive  to  set  up  machin¬ 
ery  to  enable  any  inspectoral  unit  to  undertake  direct 
action  with  the  consent  of  the  S*T„F„  Executive  and  its 
support;  that  the  teachers  of  any  inspectoral  unit  em¬ 
ploying  direct  action  be  granted  assistance  outlined  in 
the  Report  of  the  Salary  Schedule  Committee,  Provided 
that  two-thirds  of  the  active  teachers  in  the  inspectorate 
signify  by  a  recorded  statement  their  intention  to  employ 
and  adhere  to  direct  action  (61:21). 

The  Federation's  new  policy  of  supporting  strike  action  under  certain 
circumstances  was  to  be  used  only  sparingly  in  the  years  ahead.  An 
eight-day  strike  occurred  in  Moose  Jaw  in  1942  (43:38) .  The  only  sub¬ 
sequent  teacher  strike  occurred  in  Regina  in  1964  (51:1). 


Toward  collective  action ♦  Something  had  to  be  done.  For  five 
years  a  disproportionate  amount  of  the  activity  within  the  Federation 
had  been  carried  on  by  the  Council,  the  Executive  and  the  Central 
Office,  with  the  majority  of  teachers  giving  varying  degrees  of  pas¬ 
sive  support.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  evident  that  the  idea  of  a 
blatant  and  forthright  provincial  strike,  if  it  evoked  a  major  divi¬ 
sion  among  councillors,  would  assuredly  fail  to  receive  undivided 
support  among  the  teachers . 

The  first  intimation  of  a  move  that  would  succeed  in  actively 
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involving  all  teachers  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the  unfortunate  con- 

2 

notations  of  a  strike  was  a  resolution  presented  to  the  1938  Council: 

BE  IT  RESOLVED:  That  the  Executive  of  the  SoT0F„  interest 
all  conventions  in  binding  themselves  collectively  and 
individually  not  to  apply  for  a  position  in  any  school 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  S.T.F.  is  not  giving  the 
teacher  just  treatment  or  adequate  salary  (60:17). 

The  resolution  was  adopted  on  a  vote  of  twenty-nine  to  ten.  Within 
three  months  a  plan  had  been  conceived  that  would  focus  public  atten¬ 
tion  less  upon  the  action  of  the  teacher  and  more  upon  the  inadequacy 
of  the  position. 


The  Campaign  of  1939-40 

Although  it  had  been  foreshadowed  by  the  Martin  Committee  Report, 
the  failure  of  the  government  to  introduce  minimum  salary  legislation 
at  the  1939  session  of  the  legislature  was  another  disappointment  to 
the  Federation.  Following  the  session,  the  Executive  met  and  approved 
a  plan  designed  to  influence  salary  levels  without  the  aid  of  the 
government . 


The  tria 1  run.  On  May  8,  1939  the  Executive  passed  the  following 


resolution: 

That  the  Executive  advocate  and  endorse  a  self-imposed  min¬ 
imum  salary  of  $600  for  normal  graduates  and  $700  for  expe¬ 
rienced  teachers  to  become  effective  July  1,  1939;  and  that 
a  statement  of  this  resolution  be  published  in  the  May  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Bulletin,  together  with  a  plea  to  the  members  of 


o 

It  is  interesting  and  perhaps  significant  that  the  motion  was 
moved  by  W .  S.  Lloyd  and  seconded  by  G.  D.  Earner.  Within  two  years 
they  were  to  become  respectively  the  president  and  the  general  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  SoTcF. 
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the  S.T.F.  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  Executive  with 
respect  to  the  f orementioned  (40:4). 

Time  was  short,  for  teachers  under  contract  wishing  to  comply  with  the 
new  policy  had  to  negotiate  a  new  contract  before  May  31st.  Many 
teachers  conscientiously  adhered  to  the  policy,  but  with  varying  results, 
A  great  number  were  successful  in  negotiating  an  increased  salary,  al¬ 
though  not  in  all  cases  sufficient  to  reach  the  prescribed  minimum. 

Others  had  resigned  from  their  positions  and  had  been  replaced  by 
teachers  offering  to  teach  for  less.  The  Executive  concluded  that,  in 
general,  the  results  of  the  experiment  had  been  gratifying.  Teachers 
had,  for  the  first  time  in  the  province,  made  a  concerted  effort  to 
do  something  on  their  own  behalf.  Those  who  had  worked  as  a  group  in 
their  locals  and  in  graded  schools  "had  learned  the  value  of  collective 
bargaining  and  the  necessity  for  well-informed  and  skilled  negotiating 
committees"  (41:4). 

A  plan  of  action ,  The  first  attempt  at  employing  a  self-imposed 
minimum  had  had  two  main  limitations :  some  teachers  did  not  adhere  to 
the  minimum,  and  there  was  no  provision  made  for  those  who  suffered  as 
a  result  of  their  adherence  to  it.  Encouraged  by  the  limited  success 
of  the  trial  run,  and  determined  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the 
new  device,  the  Executive  and  its  advisory  committee  on  salaries  devel¬ 
oped  a  full-blown  plan  of  action  for  the  1939-40  academic  year. 

The  objective  of  the  plan  was  to  secure  a  legislated  minimum 
salary  of  $750  per  annum,  with  a  minimum  of  $1,000  per  annum  for 
teachers  in  charge  of  classrooms  receiving  the  high  school  grant.  If 
such  minima  were  not  legislated,  a  self-imposed  minimum  would  be  in- 
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stituted.  The  procedure  for  implementing  the  self-imposed  minimum 
would  include  the  following  steps: 

1.  At  the  fall  conventions  teachers  would  be  asked  to  sign 
pledges  stating  that  (a)  they  would  not  teach  in  any  school  in  Sas¬ 
katchewan  after  June  30,  1940  at  a  salary  lower  than  $700  per  annum; 
and  (b)  they  would,  if  employed,  contribute  financial  assistance  to 

teachers  who  were  temporarily  unemployed  as  a  result  of  having  adhered 

3 

to  this  pledge. 

2.  The  pledges  would  not  be  declared  effective  by  the  S.T.F. 
Executive  until  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent  of  teachers  receiving 
under  $700  per  annum  had  signed  them  (41:5) . 

3.  Any  teacher  who  lost  his  position  because  of  his  adherence 
to  the  pledge  would  be  given  (a)  every  assistance  by  the  ScT„F<,  to  se¬ 
cure  another  school,  and  (b)  financial  assistance,  at  least  equivalent 
to  the  provincial  relief  schedule. 

4.  A  salary  campaign  trust  fund  would  be  inaugurated,  to  re¬ 
ceive  suggested  voluntary  contributions  of  one  per  cent  of  salary  from 
employed  teachers,  such  contributions  to  ba  solicited  "as  soon  as  it 
becomes  evident  that  legislation  to  provide  for  a  minimum  salary  is 
not  forthcoming"  (61:8) „ 

That  a  minimum  salary  of  $750  or  $700  was  of  personal  signifi¬ 
cance  to  the  individual  teacher  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
1938-39  school  year  6,587  teachers  of  a  total  of  8,628  under  contract 
had  been  engaged  for  $700  or  less  (80)  . 

O 

JSee  Appendix  C. 
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A  special  effort  was  made  in  the  magazine  and  in  addresses  by 

officers  to  emphasize  that  the  teachers  would  not  be  conducting  a 

strike.  The  president  used  this  illustration: 

I  recently  read  an  editorial  which  originated  in  a  Leth¬ 
bridge  paper  condemning  the  action  of  Saskatchewan  teachers 
in  this  matter  and  linking  it  up  with  strikes.  Talk  of 
teacher  strikes,  it  intimated,  was  to  be  deprecated  at  this 
time  ....  There  is  no  suggestion  of  strike  or  similarity 
to  strike  in  the  plan.  We  simply  place  a  fair  minimum  value 
on  our  services.  If  you  want  them,  you  will  pay  for  them. 

To  make  the  matter  clear,  I  will  make  an  offer  to  the  Leth¬ 
bridge  newspaper.  They  are  publishers;  we  publish  a  maga¬ 
zine.  It  is  distributed  six  times  a  year  to  8,000  people. 

We  offer  to  give  them  the  printing  contract  for  50  cents 
per  page. 

Of  course,  their  service  is  worth  more  than  50  cents 
per  page,  so  they  will  refuse  the  contract.  Are  they  not 
in  the  same  position  as  the  teacher  who,  when  offered  less 
than  his  services  are  worth,  refuses  the  contract?  (111:6). 

The  plan  was  a  bold  one.  Even  the  eight  members  of  the  Exec¬ 
utive  were  not  unanimous;  one  of  them  had  opposed  the  motion  adopting 
the  first  pledge  (the  minimum) ,  and  two  had  opposed  the  motion  adopting 
the  second  pledge  (financial  assistance)  (69:7).  What  gave  the  plan 
most  of  its  impetus  was  the  reaction  of  teachers  at  fall  conventions. 
The  first  tabulation  of  results  indicated  that  of  5,189  teachers 
attending  conventions,  4,438  had  signed  the  first  pledge  promising 
not  to  teach  for  less  than  $700,  and  4,116  had  signed  the  second  pledge 
promising  financial  support  to  other  teachers.  Only  370  had  rejected 
the  pledges  by  so  indicating  on  the  reverse  side  (42:22) .  The  next 
step  was  to  obtain  returns  from  teachers  who  had  not  attended  the  con¬ 
ventions,  from  those  who  had  attended  but  had  not  voted,  and  from  the 
conventions  that  had  not  yet  reported.  When  the  canvassing  was  com¬ 
pleted,  more  than  6,000  had  signed  the  $700  minimum  pledge  and  almost 
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as  many  had  agreed  to  make  financial  contributions  to  the  trust  fund 
(101:7) . 


Were  the  pledges  merely  an  empty  threat,  a  bluff  like  the 
mooted  province-wide  strike  of  1937  had  turned  out  to  be?  W.  S.  Lloyd, 
then  an  Executive  member  and  vice-president  of  the  Federation,  says  it 
was  not: 

I  can  remember  literally  shaking  in  my  shoes  as  to  what  we 
were  going  to  have  to  do  if  we  went  through  with  it  ...  . 
Certainly  I'd  say  there  would  be  nobody  in  the  Executive 
group  that  was  taking  it  as  a  bluff.  We  meant  it.  We  knew 
we  would  have  mighty  little  to  go  on  by  way  of  financial 
support  or  anything  like  this,  but,  no,  it  was  meant!  (18). 

J.  H.  Sturdy,  then  secretary  of  the  Federation,  agrees: 

We  were  completely  serious  about  it  ...  .  It  wasn't 
popular  with  all  our  teachers.  It  wasn't  popular  with  all 
our  Executive.  But  it  went  ahead  nonetheless.  And  it  was 
so  terrifically  and  overwhelmingly  endorsed  out  in  the  in¬ 
spectorates  that  we  all  had  to  take  cognizance  of  it.  And 
even  we  were  persuaded  that  the  teachers  meant  business  at 
last!  ...  I  don't  give  the  Executive  credit  for  it 
particularly.  It  was  the  teachers  themselves  who  were 
shoving  (106) . 

The  first  part  of  the  plan--what  action  to  take  if  legislation  was  not 
f orthcoming--was  underway.  The  second  part  of  the  plan  was  directed 
at  the  legislature  itself. 


The  minimum  salary  campaign .  At  its  meeting  on  December  30, 

1939  the  Executive  approved  recommendations  that  would  accomplish  two 
ends:  centralized  control  and  membership  involvement.  It  was  agreed 
that  a  salary  campaign  committee  of  five  persons,  centered  in  Saskatoon 
for  quick  and  frequent  meetings,  would  be  set  up  to  direct  the  campaign 
for  a  statutory  minimum  salary  as  well  as  the  steps  in  establishing  a 
self-imposed  minimum.  In  respect  to  the  latter,  the  committee  was  to 
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be  responsible  for  securing  a  complete  return  of  pledges,  for  directing 
strategy,  for  securing  money,  for  arranging  publicity,  and  for  seeking 
the  co-operation  of  other  groups.  The  Executive  also  recommended  to 
the  salary  campaign  committee  a  series  of  steps  to  involve  teachers  at 
all  levels  and  in  all  areas  of  the  province,  and  to  seek  the  support 
of  such  organizations  as  the  United  Farmers  of  Canada,  the  Imperial 
Order  Daughters  of  the  Empire,  and  the  Young  Men's  Section  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  (70:5-6). 

The  campaign  was  launched  on  January  5,  1940.  On  that  date  a 
letter  was  sent  to  the  secretary  of  every  school  board  in  the  prov¬ 
ince,  advising  that  teachers  would  not  be  available  after  June  30th 
at  salaries  below  $700  and  that  school  requisitions  to  municipalities 
should  be  determined  with  this  fact  in  mind  (2) . 

On  January  12th  a  letter  to  all  councillors  outlined  the  details 
of  the  campaign.  It  also  requested  every  councillor  to  interview  per¬ 
sonally  the  Member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  for  his  area,  or  to 
arrange  for  a  local  committee  to  do  so,  and  to  arrange  for  petitions 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  M.L.A.  by  all  teachers  and  by  ratepayers  in  his 
inspectorate  (95:1-2).  In  addition  to  signing  the  petition,  every 
teacher  was  to  be  encouraged  to  write  a  letter  to  the  M0L.A.,  reit¬ 
erating  his  support  for  a  minimum  salary  "with  such  additions  as  may 
apply  to  the  writer's  individual  case  or  that  of  the  district  in  which 
he  is  employed;  i.e.,  salary  received,  number  of  dependents,  cost  of 
living  (board,  etc.),  length  of  teaching  service,  necessity  to  improve 
academic  or  professional  standard,  assessment  of  district  and  mill- 
rate  of  taxation  for  educational  purposes,  ability  of  district  to  pay 
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higher  salaries,  impossibility  of  continuing  in  the  profession  at  the 
present  rate  of  salary,  etc."  (95:2).  As  an  encouragement  to  other 
teacher  groups  it  was  pointed  out  that  petitions  signed  by  all  the 
teachers  in  Saskatoon  (city  teachers,  none  of  whom  would  profit 
directly  from  the  proposed  minimum)  were  being  presented  to  the  three 
M.L.A.'s  resident  in  that  city. 

On  January  15th  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  principals  of  all 
schools  with  two  or  more  rooms,  containing  copies  of  petitions  and 
requesting  the  principals  to  assume  responsibility  for  seeing  that 
teachers  in  their  areas  signed  the  petitions  and  wrote  to  their  M.L.A. 
The  petitions  were  to  be  collected,  and  forwarded  to  the  councillor 
and  thence  to  Regina  before  February  5th.  The  letter  added,  "The 
Federation  looks  to  the  principals  of  our  urban  schools  to  provide 
leadership  in  their  respective  areas.  Rural  teachers,  whose  lot  we 
are  all  most  anxious  to  improve,  live  segregated,  isolated  lives  as 
far  as  association  with  their  colleagues  is  concerned.  They,  too, 
look  to  you  for  initiative  and  help"  (105).  Also  on  January  15th  a 
letter  to  councillors  sought  to  provide  reinforcement  for  the  request 
to  principals:  "As  you  undoubtedly  know  all  the  principals  of  your 
inspectorate  personally,  the  Committee  asks  you  to  write  to  them  with 
the  request  that  they  carry  out  the  instructions  contained  in  the  let¬ 
ter  from  Central  Office"  (96)  . 

The  next  day--on  January  16th--a  four-page  letter  was  sent  to 
every  M.L.A. ,  requesting  his  support  for  the  minimum  that  had  been 
promised  prior  to  the  1938  election  by  both  the  parties  now  represented 
in  the  legislature,  and  outlining  in  great  detail  the  facts  and  argu- 
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ments  to  support  the  minimum  requested  (103) . 

In  the  next  letter  to  councillors,  mailed  on  January  29th,  the 
secretary  announced  that  "over  7,000  letters  have  gone  out  from  Central 
Office  since  January  1  to  school  boards,  Members  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  organizations,  principals  of  schools,  councillors,  individ¬ 
uals,  etc."  (98).  It  also  provided  the  councillor  with  a  check-list 
of  actions  he  should  have  taken  or  should  be  taking,  and  requested  an 
indication  of  the  reaction  of  the  M.L.A.  during  the  interview,  and  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  M.L.A.  should  be  interviewed  again.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  teachers  had  been  set  up  in  Regina  to  interview  Members  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  who  were  reported  'doubtful'  or  'opposed.' 
Reports  from  the  first  fourteen  councillors  replying  to  Central  Office 
stated  that  seven  government  and  six  opposition  M.L.A. 's  "have  promised 
their  support  in  caucus  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Legislature"  (99) . 

On  February  10th  the  Executive  met  the  Premier  and  his  cabinet. 
It  was  the  second  formal  meeting  in  less  than  five  months.  The  Exec¬ 
utive  reviewed  the  history  of  the  Federation's  requests  for  a  statu¬ 
tory  minimum  as  well  as  the  replies  and  the  promises  the  government 
had  given  in  previous  years,  and  concluded  with  a  plea  that  the  re¬ 
quested  minimum  be  no  longer  delayed  (76) . 

Two  days  later  the  secretary  wrote  the  following  report  to  the 
councillors : 

.  .  .  We  have  the  assurance  that  our  request  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  fully  in  caucus  and  if  favorably  received  there,  it 
will  be  taken  to  the  Legislature.  Reports  of  39  interviews 
with  M.L.A. 's  have  been  received  at  the  Office.  These  in¬ 
clude  27  Liberals.  Twenty-one  of  the  latter  were  reported 
favorable  so  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  our  re¬ 
quest  will  be  favorably  considered  in  caucus  (100) . 
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The  next  occasion  for  action  was  the  trustees'  convention.  A  month 
earlier  the  councillors  and  locals  had  been  asked  to  render  whatever 
assistance  they  could: 

Practically  the  only  opposition  to  a  statutory  minimum  sal¬ 
ary  comes  from  a  limited  but  vociferous  number  of  trustees. 

These  will  undoubtedly  attend  the  Trustees'  Convention  to 
be  held  in  Regina  on  February  14th,  15th  and  16th.  In  this 
connection  would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  persuade  and 
have  your  locals  persuade  trustees  who  are  favorable  to 
educational  reform  to  attend  the  Convention  (97) . 

In  a  letter  to  the  members  of  the  Executive  the  secretary  gave  some 

of  his  impressions  of  the  trustees'  convention: 

If  we  are  successful  in  securing  a  statutory  minimum  salary, 
we  must  give  credit  to  our  self-imposed  minimum  salary  pol¬ 
icy.  If  the  following  statement  was  made  once,  it  was  made 
20  times  at  the  Trustees'  Convention:  "The  teachers  aren't 
going  to  teach  at  a  salary  below  $700  after  June  30th."  I 
am  pleased  to  state  that  the  attitude  of  the  Trustees '  Con¬ 
vention  to  our  organization  this  year  was  one  of  respect 
rather  than  animosity.  This  is  summed  up  in  the  following 
press  dispatch:  "A  suggestion  that  a  committee  of  trustees 
meet  with  a  committee  of  teachers  was  made  by  several 
delegates,  most  of  whom  dealt  with  the  strong  feeling  said 
to  be  existing  among  the  teachers  regarding  strikes.  They 
generally  decided  extreme  caution  must  be  exercised  as  the 
teachers  are  so  strongly  organized  .  .  ."  (102). 

A  second  letter  to  each  M0L„A,  was  mailed  on  February  22nd.  Because 

it  was  not  being  mentioned  by  FLL.Ao's  during  interviews,  the  special 

$1,000  minimum  for  secondary  school  teachers  was  given  added  emphasis 

in  this  letter  (104) . 

On  March  1st  the  Minister  of  Education  announced  that  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  School  Act  would  be  introduced  in  the  legislature  to 
provide  for  a  minimum  salary  for  teachers  of  $700  per  year;  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  become  effective  on  January  1,  1941. 

As  far  as  the  S.T.F.  was  concerned  the  proposed  legislation  had 
three  faults:  the  effective  date  was  not  July  1,  1940,  the  minimum  was 
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not  $750,  and  no  provision  was  made  for  a  high  school  minimum  of  $1,000. 

To  overcome  some  of  the  inadequacies  of  the  proposed  legislation 
a  final  effort  was  initiated.  Each  councillor  was  requested  to  write 
on  behalf  of  his  teachers  to  M.L.A.'s  whose  constituencies  lay  partially 
or  wholly  within  his  inspectorate.  On  March  2nd  the  president  and  the 
secretary  of  the  Federation  went  again  to  Regina  to  interview  the 
Minister  of  Education.  In  addition,  they  interviewed  other  M.L.A.'s, 
including  at  least  one  other  cabinet  minister,  and  received  "a  def¬ 
inite  understanding  that  a  resolution  would  be  introduced  in  the  Leg¬ 
islature  if  the  Minister  refused  to  bring  it  in  to  move  the  date  for¬ 
ward  to  July  1st"  (79:1). 

On  March  5th  the  Minister  announced  that  the  date  on  which  the 
$700  minimum  would  become  operative  would  be  moved  forward  to  July  1st. 
Eleven  days  later  the  amendment  received  third  reading  and  was  passed 
unanimously.  An  attempt  by  the  Opposition  to  increase  the  minimum 
to  $750  and  to  provide  a  special  high  school  minimum  of  $1,000  had 
been  defeated  (79:2). 

Toward  Collective  Bargaining 

A  salary  standards  board .  It  was  at  an  Executive  meeting  on 
September  2,  1939  that  official  approval  was  first  given  by  the  Feder¬ 
ation  to  the  concept  of  collective  bargaining.  A  report  by  the  ad¬ 
visory  committee  on  salary  schedules,  adopted  by  the  Executive  at  that 
meeting,  was  the  culmination  of  an  exhaustive  year-long  investigation 
by  the  committee  into  salary  determination,  employer -employee  relation¬ 
ships,  and  conciliation,  arbitration  and  strike  machinery  in  every 
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country  in  the  western  world.  The  committee's  report  began  by  sub¬ 
scribing  to  the  principles  underlying  the  Indus tr ia 1  Disputes  Act, 
which  had  been  passed  by  the  Canadian  Parliament  and  which  had  been 
made  fully  operative  in  Saskatchewan  by  the  provincial  legislature. 
These  principles  were: 

(1)  That  disputes  between  employers  and  employees  should 
be  settled  by  the  parties  involved. 

(2)  That  the  government  provide  the  machinery  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  but  is  not  otherwise  involved  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  conciliator. 

(3)  That  once  a  decision  or  arbitration  has  been  arrived 
at  by  a  board,  such  decision  or  arbitration  is  not  binding 
upon  the  parties  to  the  dispute  unless  this  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  agreed  upon.  But  in  case  either  party  to  the  dis¬ 
pute  refuses  to  accept  the  decision  or  arbitration,  the 
other  party  has  an  informed  public  opinion  to  support  its 
claims.  In  nearly  all  cases,  that  has  been  enough  to 
settle  the  dispute  without  recourse  to  more  drastic  action. 

Another  and  more  general  principle,  but  one  that  has 
been  sadly  lacking  outside  of  the  cities  in  trus_tee-teach- 
er  disputes,  is_  that  of  collective  bargaining  _/emphasis 
added/  (69:14) „ 

The  suggested  plan  was  to  establish  two  kinds  of  committee:  a  prov¬ 
incial  salary  standards  board,  and  inspectorate  negotiating  committees. 
The  former  would  consist  of  eleven  members:  five  appointed  by  the  Fed¬ 
eration,  five  by  the  Trustees  Associations,  and  a  chairman  appointed 
by  the  other  ten.  The  salary  standards  board  would  be  expected  to 
produce  an  equitable  salary  schedule  for  Saskatchewan  teachers,  based 
on  such  factors  as  ability  to  pay,  cost  of  living,  nature  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  rendered,  professional  needs  of  teachers,  teaching  experience, 
and  qualifications.  It  would  be  a  permanent  board,  and  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  revise  its  salary  schedule  as  conditions  would  warrant.  The 
second  kind  of  committee--an  inspectorate  negotiating  commit tee --would 
be  set  up  in  each  inspectorate  and  would  include  representatives  of 
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both  teachers  and  trustees.  The  duties  of  this  committee  would  be  to 
assist  the  provincial  board  and  to  implement  its  finding.  If  the  pro¬ 
vincial  salary  standards  board  were  unable  to  reach  an  agreement  the 
matter  would  be  referred  to  a  Board  of  Conciliation  established  under 
the  Industrial  Disputes  Act,  or  arbitrated  in  some  other  manner.  If 
an  inspectorate  negotiating  committee  could  not  reach  agreement,  its 
dispute  would  be  referred  to  the  provincial  board  (69:13-14). 

On  September  30,  1939,  the  new  plan  was  presented  to  the  pro¬ 
vincial  cabinet  with  the  request  that  a  salary  standards  board  "be 
set  up  under  government  authority  to  handle  the  problems  connected 
with  establishment  of  salary  scales  and  difficulties  in  salary 
negotiations"  (75:2). 

That  the  Premier  was  not  especially  receptive  to  the  idea  is 

shown  in  his  comments  after  the  brief  had  been  presented: 

Premier :  It  would  be  rather  interesting  to  know  what  cat¬ 
egory  you  are  trying  to  get  the  teachers  into.  There  are 
three  ways  I  know  of  setting  salaries .  One  is  the  Minimum 
Wage  Board.  That  applies  to  lower  classes  of  people-- 
clerks  in  stores  and  waitresses  in  restaurants,  and  so  on. 

Then  there  is  collective  bargaining,  where  a  small  group 
of  employees  negotiate  for  all  the  employees,  and  the 
individual  employee  has  little  to  say  about  it.  The 
third  way  is  to  have  individual  bargaining.  Now  your 
way  seems  to  incorporate  all  three  of  these,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  is  practicable. 

Mr.  Titus:  No,  that  is  not  quite  the  picture.  In  the 
first  instance  we  want  to  put  the  teachers  in  the  first 
category . 

Premier :  That  is,  the  minimum  wage. 

Mr .  Titus :  And  the  other  is,  let  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  work. 

Premier :  The  minimum  wage  recognizes  two  things:  the  wage 
for  a  probationary  period,  and  then  a  wage  after  the  pro¬ 
bationary  period.  But  there  is  nothing  for  experience 
after  getting  past  the  probationary  basis.  If  you  want  on 
a  union  basis,  if  say,  you  belonged  to  the  Miners'  Union 
down  here,  whether  you  were  two  years  or  twelve  years  at 
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the  job,  you  get  the  same  rate  of  pay  for  the  same  job. 

That  is  when  wages  are  negotiated  by  a  union  by  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining.  All  I  suggest  is  that  the  teachers 
keep  this  in  mind  when  suggesting  these  different  things 
and  see  where  they  are  heading  (5:13-14). 

The  Federation  declined  to  take  the  Premier's  advice.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  Council  in  December,  1940  resolutions  were  adopted  "that  we 
press  for  collective  bargaining:  (a)  A  Provincial  Salary  Standards 
Board  (b)  Inspectorate  Negotiating  Committees"  and  that  the  Feder¬ 
ation  "conduct  a  campaign  to  make  teaching  bodies  and  public  salary 
schedule  conscious"  (62:13). 

Building  co-operative  relations .  During  the  next  four  years 

very  little  tangible  progress  was  made  by  the  Federation  toward  its 

goal  of  collective  bargaining  The  main  obstacle  continued  to  be  the 

multitude  of  small  school  districts,  most  of  which  employed  only  one 

teacher.  An  Act  to  permit  the  establishment  of  school  divisions  was 

passed  by  the  legislature,  but  it  required  local  ratepayers  to  take 

the  initiative,  and  not  one  division  was  established.  Another  factor 

that  made  the  war  years  the  waiting  years  was  that  many  of  the  key  men 

who  had  provided  local  leadership  in  the  Federation  had  enlisted  in 

the  Armed  Forces.  The  Federation  was  also  handicapped  by  inadequate 

finances.  Although  the  teachers  of  the  province  had  twice  voted  by 

an  overwhelming  majority  that  S„T,F.  fees  be  doubled,  no  action  was 

taken  by  the  government  to  amend  the  Teachers  1  Federation  Act  (63:7)  . 

Still  another  factor  was  identified  by  the  S.T..F.  secretary: 

You  will  realize  that  under  the  stress  of  war  and  the  acute 
international  situation  it  is  almost  impossible-  to  move  as 
quickly  as  we  would  like  in  the  way  of  educational  reform 
and  although  your  provincial  organization  has  not  let  up 
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in  its  demands  for  educational  changes,  we  do  feel  that 
the  tempo  in  this  regard  will  be  decidedly  slower  (13) . 

He  went  on  to  urge  that  desired  reforms  "be  fully  discussed  and  the 

groundwork  carefully  laid,  and  above  all  the  teachers  must  make  the 

public  conscious  of  the  need  for  reform"  (13). 

The  person  who  appears  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  developing 
this  kind  of  preparatory  programme  was  the  Federation  president  from 
1941  through  1944,  Woodrow  Lloyd.  His  first  statement  to  teachers 
indicated  that  he  viewed  the  concept  of  collective  bargaining  in  its 
broadest  sense: 

Our  aim  is  a  bargaining  committee--made  up  of  teachers  and 
trustees--in  each  superintendency .  This  committee  would 
consider  all  teacher-trustee  problems--including  that  of 
settling  the  rate  of  salary  (21:3). 

In  his  address  to  the  Council  he  stressed  the  need  for  developing 

strong  relationships  with  other  groups  in  society: 

.  .  .  From  all  these  organizations  we  have  had  assurances 
of  genuine  interest  and  co-operation  in  many  if  not  all 
of  our  policies.  However  this  interest  and  co-operation 
needs  considerable  fostering  and  stimulation  ....  I 
have  said  many  times  that  the  problems  of  education  must 
not  be  considered  the  problems  of  teachers  and  trustees 
alone--they  are  the  problems  of  every  thinking  citizen. 

I  have  advocated  many  times  that  perhaps  the  greatest 
contribution  which  we  can  make  to  education  is  the  stim¬ 
ulation  of  public  interest  (19:1). 

The  following  year  the  president  stated  his  views  on  the  way  in  which 

collective  bargaining  might  be  introduced: 

The  difficulties  of  negotiating  satisfactory  salary  scales 
on  the  basis  of  the  present  small  units  are  freely  admitted. 

The  larger  unit  would  permit  of  collective  bargaining  and 
greatly  facilitate  the  procedure.  Under  either  system  it 
seems  fair  to  suggest  that  the  School  Act  be  amended  re¬ 
quiring  each  employing  board  to  maintain  a  salary  schedule 
and  that  guidance  be  given  as  to  amounts  by  a  central, 
representative  committee.  Under  either  system  it  seems 
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fair  to  suggest  that  there  should  be  some  conciliation 
machinery  by  means  of  which  individual  teachers,  or  groups 
of  teachers,  and  trustees  could  arrive  at  an  agreement 
somewhat  in  keeping  with  the  requisites  of  the  situation 
(20:2). 

The  significance  of  these  statements  lies  only  partly  in  the  fact  that 
Lloyd  was  speaking  for  himself  and  on  behalf  of  the  Saskatchewan  Teach¬ 
ers'  Federation.  What  is  perhaps  of  greater  significance  is  that  he 
would,  within  six  months  of  his  having  stated  these  latter  views,  be 
elected  to  the  legislature  and  appointed  Minister  of  Education--a 
post  he  would  continue  to  hold  for  sixteen  years.  It  was  during  these 
years  that  the  Minister  of  Education  took  a  lead  in  encouraging  joint 
teacher- trustee  efforts  to  develop  and  accept  collective  bargaining 
procedures 

Three  major  projects  were  launched  for  the  purpose  of  building 
co-operation  and  co-operative  relations  with  other  groups.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  Federation’s  sponsoring  of  the  Saskatchewan  Education 
Conference.  Initiated  as  the  result  of  Lloyd's  suggestion  to  the  1941 
Council,  the  first  conference  was  held  on  November  21,  1942.  For  more 
than  a  decade  conferences  were  held  twice  a  year,  and  a  permanent  con¬ 
ference  organization  was  established.  Its  aims  were  to  promote  study 
and  discussion  of  education  in  Saskatchewan,  to  develop  an  intelligent 
and  informed  public  opinion  concerning  educational  matters,  to  develop 
better  understanding  among  the  member  organizations,  and  to  secure 
action  if  it  appeared  to  be  required  (81:24-25) .  When  the  seventh 
Education  Conference  was  held  in  November,  1945,  there  were  "delegates 
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from  42  Provincial  organizations  present  to  take  part  in  the  deliber¬ 
ations  "  (46 : 6)  . 

The  second  project  conceived  within  the  Federation  and  urged 
upon  the  government  was  the  establishment  of  a  consultative  committee, 
with  representatives  from  the  Department  of  Education,  the  Saskatchewan 
School  Trustees  Association,  and  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation-- 
"the  three  bodies  chiefly  interested"  in  education  (44:54) .  Such  a 
committee  would  be  expected  to  consider  educational  problems  and  to 
make  appropriate  recommendations,  which  "should  be  implemented  by  the 
government  as  expeditiously  as  possible"  (44:54). 

The  third  project  to  promote  co-operative  relationships  had  its 
beginning  in  March,  1946.  At  that  time  the  Federation  became  a  charter 
member  of  the  Saskatchewan  Occupational  Group  Council.  This  organiza¬ 
tion,  including  representatives  from  farmers'  groups,  labor  unions  and 
the  teachers'  organization,  was  formed  for  three  purposes: 

1»  To  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  opinions,  plans, 
and  actions  of  the  groups  which  comprise  it,  in  so  far  as 
these  opinions,  plans,  and  actions  have  any  bearing  upon 
the  respective  groups . 

2.  To  disseminate  among  our  respective  members  such  infor¬ 
mation  as  may  be  vital  in  assisting  all  of  us  to  come  to  a 
better  understanding  of  each  other's  problems. 

3.  To  present  a  united  front  where  we  are  threatened  by 
other  forces  (81:25-26) . 

Apart  from  fostering  mutual  understanding  with  other  groups, 
which  was  related  to  collective  bargaining  only  indirectly,  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Federation  in  salary  determination  between  1940  and 
1944  were  for  the  most  part  restricted  to  the  preparation  of  salary 
schedule  guides  to  assist  teachers  in  their  individual  bargaining,  and 
to  the  establishment  of  salary  schedules  in  some  of  the  urban  areas 
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of  the  province. 

The  1944  election.  In  the  provincial  election  held  in  June, 
1944  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth  Federation  obtained  a  landslide 
victory.  The  results  of  the  balloting  gave  the  C.C.F.  forty-seven 
seats,  the  Liberals  five,  and  the  Active  Service  Voters'  Represent¬ 
atives  three  (113:255).  Teachers  were  hopeful  that  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  would  be  prepared  to  look  with  favor  upon  many  of  their  legis¬ 
lative  proposals.  In  addition  to  having  campaigned  on  a  programme 

t 

of  numerous  changes  in  education,  the  C.C.F.  government  had  among  its 
cabinet  ministers  three  who  had  been  active  in  the  work  of  the  S.T.F.: 
the  Honorable  W.  S.  Lloyd,  Minister  of  Education  and  immediate  past 
president  of  the  Federation;  the  Honorable  J.  H.  Sturdy,  Minister  of 
Reconstruction  and  secretary  of  the  Federation  from  1936  to  1940;  and 
the  Honorable  C.  M.  Fines,  Provincial  Treasurer  and  a  past  president 
of  the  Regina  Local  of  the  S.T.F."* 

The  new  government  immediately  began  to  implement  a  series  of 
changes  in  education.  By  far  the  most  basic  and  pervasive  of  these 
was  the  establishment  of  larger  school  units.  By  December,  1944 
fourteen  units  were  in  operation  and  by  1946  a  total  of  forty-five 
units-- three -quarters  of  the  province--had  been  established  (24:64) . 
When  a  petition  resulted  in  a  vote  having  to  be  taken  on  the  estab- 

report  to  teachers  on  the  meeting  of  the  S.T.F.  Executive 
with  the  Cabinet  on  September  9,  1944  included  the  comment:  "The 
reception  accorded  by  the  Cabinet  was  most  cordial  and  encouraging. 

In  fact  there  were  occasions  when  even  the  Premier  seemed  to  be  in 
some  doubt  as  to  just  who  were  Cabinet  members  and  who  were  S.T.F. 
executive  members"  (45:32). 
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lishment  of  several  of  the  units,  teachers  in  the  local  areas,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Federation,  took  a  lead  in  organizing  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  favor  of  the  larger  unit  of  administration.  Other  legislation 
enacted  at  the  fall  session  of  the  legislature  in  1944  included  the 
provision  of  a  statutory  minimum  salary  of  $1,200  for  teachers  with 
permanent  certificates  ($1,000  for  others),  and  the  doubling  of  the 
S.T.F.  fee  to  l/250ths  of  the  contract  salary.  Provision  was  later 
made  to  empower  the  S.T.F.  Council,  rather  than  the  legislature,  to 
determine  changes  in  the  Federation  fees . 

Voluntary  collective  bargaining .  In  a  submission  to  the  pro¬ 
vincial  government  on  January  27,  1945  the  Federation  requested  "the 
setting  up  of  a  provincial  salary  schedule  commission  whose  personnel 
should  include  representatives  of  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers '  Feder¬ 
ation,  the  Trustees  Association,  Organized  Labor,  with  a  chairman  from 
the  Department  of  Education."  This  commission  would  be  expected  to 
draw  up  a  salary  schedule  "which  would  be  ready  to  put  into  effect  upon 
the  completion  of  the  setting  up  of  the  Larger  Units"  (54:4-5) .  The 
Minister  of  Education  was  one  who  preferred  to  induce  voluntary  co¬ 
operation  rather  than  to  legislate  rigid  decisions.  Only  the  month 
before,  he  had  said  to  the  S.T.F.  Council,  "A  salary  schedule  will  be 
developed  after  Larger  Units  are  organized  ....  When  you  get  a 
set-up  where  you  can  have  collective  bargaining,  then  you  can  establish 
these  things  much  more  satisfactorily  than  they  can  be  settled  by  leg¬ 
islation"  (65:7,  9).  Instead  of  introducing  legislation  to  establish 
a  permanent  salary  commission,  he  arranged  for  a  representative  from 
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the  Teachers'  Federation  and  from  the  Trustees  Association  to  meet 
with  the  registrar  from  his  Department.  This  three-member  committee 
began  a  study  of  salaries  and  schedules,  and  by  May  28,  1945  was  able 
to  publish  a  salary  schedule,  approved  by  the  three  organizations 
represented  on  the  committee,  and  intended  to  be  applicable  to  rural 
and  village  teachers.  It  was  a  voluntary  schedule;  teachers  were 
urged  "to  enter  into  immediate  negotiations  with  their  respective 
school  boards  with  a  view  to  adopting  it  for  the  coming  year"  (6) . 

At  the  end  of  the  war  the  educational  system  experienced  con¬ 
siderable  disruption  and  unrest.  R.  J.  Davidson,  the  Departmental 
representative  on  the  provincial  salary  committee,  later  recalled  the 
work  of  the  committee  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  operated  in 
these  words : 

At  that  time  the  committee  attempted  to  set  out  a  reason¬ 
able  salary  schedule  which  would  be  a  guide  to  school  boards 
throughout  the  Province.  Before  this  was  done  we  had  a  cha¬ 
otic  condition  concerning  salaries.  Teachers  who  entered 
into  contracts  in  May  in  1945  found  that  by  August  or  Septem¬ 
ber  salaries  based  on  comparable  qualifications  and  experi¬ 
ence  had  risen  several  hundred  dollars.  The  situation  was 
very  bad  (9:4)  . 

The  uncertainty  of  employment  conditions,  the  wide  fluctuations  in 
salaries  being  offered,  and  perhaps  the  fact  that  many  had  only  a 
limited  commitment  to  the  profession  led  a  considerable  number  of 
teachers  to  improve  their  circumstances  by  'contract  jumping.'  In 
the  view  of  the  S.T.F.,  school  trustees  were  apparently  more  anxious 
to  deal  with  the  symptom  than  with  the  cause.  At  their  1945  annual 


In  1945-46  twenty-three  per  cent  of  the  teachers  under  con¬ 
tract  in  Saskatchewan  held  only  temporary  certificates  (24:69). 
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convention  they  resolved  "that  the  form  of  agreement  between  school 
boards  and  teachers,  be  amended  so  as  to  make  any  demand  for  an  in¬ 
crease  of  salary  during  the  school  year  a  breach  of  contract  subjec¬ 
ting  the  teacher  to  disciplinary  action"  (84:8). 

Teachers  had  always  been  interested  in  having  their  salaries 

paid  by  the  provincial  government.  As  early  as  1922  the  Saskatchewan 

Teachers '  Alliance  was  advocating  the  "placing  of  teachers  on  civil 

service  receiving  salary  direct  from  Government  as  is  done  in  Scotland 

and  Australia"  (53:4).  In  1939  the  president  of  the  S.T.F.  had  said 

to  the  provincial  Cabinet,  "A  schedule  adopted  by  the  province  and 

enforced  by  the  province  is  what  is,  in  our  minds,  the  ideal"  (5:11). 

It  was  about  the  time  of  the  1945  Council  that  questions  first  began 

to  be  raised  about  the  ultimate  need  for  or  the  desirability  of  having 

salaries  determined  at  the  provincial  level.  The  Salary  Schedule 

Report  to  that  Council  stated  in  part: 

.  .  .  the  rapid  establishment  of  the  Larger  Units  to  embrace 

the  entire  province  lessened  the  immediate  need  of  compul¬ 
sion  /regarding  the  implementation  of  the  provincial  com¬ 
mittee's  schedule  /  inasmuch  as  it  was  recognized  that  a 
negotiated  salary  schedule  was  to  be  a  very  important  part 
of  the  policy  governing  each  Larger  Unit  (7:1). 

At  the  same  meeting  the  Minister  of  Education  said: 

I  think  all  of  us  need  to  do  a  lot  of  pretty  severe  thinking 
on  tha t--whether  we  want  a  provincial  salary  schedule  or  a 
unit  salary  schedule  ....  We  are  willing  to  experiment, 
and  it  needs  a  lot  of  thinking  yet  (66:12) . 

By  February,  1946  the  provincial  salary  committee  had  issued  a  schedule 
for  towns  and  small  cities  (47:55-56).  Like  the  previous  schedule,  it 
was  voluntary,  and  teachers  and  school  boards  were  requested  to  negoti¬ 
ate  using  it  as  a  guide.  A  letter  to  this  effect  was  signed  by  the 
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Minister  of  Education,  the  president  of  the  Trustees  Association,  and 
the  president  of  the  Teachers'  Federation,  and  was  distributed  to 
boards  throughout  the  province  (48:2). 

In  March,  1946  the  S.T.F.  directed  three  requests  to  the  pro¬ 
vincial  government:  that  the  Federation  be  granted  disciplinary  powers 
to  deal  with  instances  of  unprofessional  conduct  on  the  part  of 
teachers;  that  a  provincial  arbitration  board  be  established  to 
function  when  a  superintendency  salary  negotiating  committee  fails  to 
reach  an  agreement;  and  that  teachers  and  school  boards  be  included 
in  the  Industrial  and  Conciliation  Act  under  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  the  purpose  of  compulsory  negotiation  of  salary  schedules  (82:2; 
55:3-4) . 

By  the  end  of  1946,  salary  schedules  were  in  effect  in  all  the 

existing  larger  units.  The  Federation's  main  objection  to  these  was 

that  "very  few  of  the  schedules  have  been  negotiated  with  teacher 

representatives  but  have  been  imposed  upon  teachers  by  the  unit  board" 

(49:2).  One  councillor  reported: 

The  Unit  where  I  am  .  .  .  set  up  a  salary  schedule  and  in 
attempts  to  hold  a  teacher  have  broken  the  schedule.  You 
get  quite  a  bad  feeling  of  morale  because  you  end  up  with 
teachers  who  have  not  worked  at  the  same  school  getting 
more  salary  than  those  who  have  stayed  with  the  Unit  (67:6). 

Again  the  Minister  of  Education  chose  an  attempt  at  an  informal  arrange 

ment  in  preference  to  legislation.  At  a  meeting  on  September , 28 ,  1946, 

chaired  by  the  Minister  and  attended  by  representatives  of  the  teachers 

and  trustees'  organizations,  a  procedure  for  negotiating  salaries  was 

developed  and  unanimously  accepted.  It  stated: 

1.  That  either  party  has  the  right  to  ask  for  the  setting 
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up  of  a  salary  schedule  or  for  the  review  of  an  existing 
salary  schedule. 

2.  That  a  negotiating  committee  be  set  up  within  the  Unit 
having  an  equal  number  of  representatives  of  teachers  and 
trustees.  It  would  be  the  work  of  this  committee  to  study 
and  to  try  to  reach  an  agreement  .... 

3.  If  there  are  points  on  which  the  negotiating  committee 
could  not  agree,  these  points  of  differences  should  be 
referred  to  a  Unit  Arbitration  Board  composed  of  three 
members  -  a  teacher  appointee,  a  trustee  appointee,  and 

a  chairman  agreeable  to  both. 

4C  Providing  that  the  decision  of  the  Unit  Arbitration 
Board  was  not  acceptable  to  either  party,  the  matter 
under  dispute  should  be  referred  to  the  Provincial  Ar¬ 
bitration  Board  composed  of  three  members,  one  appointed 
by  the  Trustees'  Association,  one  appointed  by  the  Teach¬ 
ers'  Federation,  and  a  chairman  to  be  appointed  by  the 
two  representatives  mentioned  above  (14:2) . 

Although  salary  schedules  recommended  by  the  provincial  salary  com¬ 
mittee  would  continue  to  be  available  for  guidance,  the  onus  for 
negotiating  acceptable  agreements  was  placed  on  teachers  and  trustees 
at  the  local  level. 

In  December,  1946  the  S.T.F.  Council  made  a  decision  that 
would  come  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  actions  that  teachers 
would  take  in  the  event  of  a  salary  dispute.  This  decision,  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  policy  adopted  in  1938,  was  to  urge  teachers  "not  to 
apply  for  positions  which  are  made  vacant  by  salary  disputes"  (67:48). 
The  first  application  of  this  1946  resolution  occurred  six  weeks  later. 


The  Kamsack  dispute .  In  January,  1947  the  ten  teachers  of  the 
Kamsack  public  school  staff  attempted  to  negotiate  a  salary  schedule. 
The  board  stated  that  it  had  unilaterally  adopted  a  salary  schedule. 
The  teachers  were  willing  to  accept  the  board's  schedule,  but  the 
board  refused  to  include  the  schedule  in  the  teachers '  contracts .  The 
board's  secretary  demanded  that  the  teachers  return  the  contracts  at 
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once,  duly  signed.  At  the  end  of  the  month  the  teachers  were  asked  to 
advise  the  board  chairman  in  person  whether  they  wanted  to  receive 
their  January  cheques  on  the  basis  of  their  old  contracts  or  to  wait 
until  the  matter  had  been  dealt  with  further  at  the  next  board  meeting. 
The  teachers  construed  this  to  be  a  deliberate  attempt  to  circumvent 
their  negotiating  committee  and  to  embarrass  them  financially.  The 
teachers  attended  the  next  board  meeting  but  when  they  knocked  on  the 
meeting-room  door  were  curtly  told  to  come  back  in  five  minutes;  they 
waited  in  the  hallway  for  over  thirty  minutes  before  being  admitted. 

By  February  6th  the  teachers  had  received  neither  their  January 
cheques  nor  agreement  that  the  schedule  would  be  written  into  their 
contracts.  They  all  resigned. 

At  this  point  the  Federation  took  three  steps.  It  sent  the 
teachers  money  to  assist  them  until  they  were  able  to  obtain  their  sal¬ 
ary  cheques.  It  issued  a  press  release  stating  that  teachers  were  not 
to  negotiate  or  enter  into  contract  with  the  Kamsack  board  until  they 
first  received  S.T.F.  approval.  And  it  despatched  its  general  sec¬ 
retary  to  Kamsack  to  assist  the  teachers  in  their  dispute  with  the 
board . 

Two  days  of  meetings  between  the  Federation  secretary,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  teachers,  and  the  board  brought  about  a  settlement.  The 
terms  of  settlement  included  a  provision  that  no  discriminatory  action 
would  be  taken  in  the  future  by  the  board  against  any  member  of  the  ■ 
staff  by  reason  of  the  dispute;  that  the  board  would  apologize  for  its 
discourteous  treatment  of  the  teachers;  that  the  salary  cheques  would 
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be  issued  forthwith  at  the  new  rate;  and  that  the  schedule  would  be 
included  in  the  teachers'  contracts  (50:3-6).  As  soon  as  the  settle¬ 
ment  was  reached,  teachers  in  the  province  were  notified  that  they 
were  again  free  to  accept  employment  in  Kamsack. 

The  dispute  in  Kamsack  was  but  one  illustration  of  the  appar¬ 
ent  reluctance  on  the  part  of  school  boards  to  accept  the  concept  of 
negotiation  with  their  teachers.  A  report  to  councillors  commented 
on  this  reluctance: 

.  .  .  the  whole  tradition  of  teacher  salaries  has  been  a 
board  decision,  and  boards  have  not  yet  come  to  realize 
that  there  is  a  new  employee -employer  relationship  and 
that  the  employee  should  have  some  say  in  the  determining 
of  salaries  (71:1)  . 

The  attitude  of  many  school  boards  was  illustrated  by  the  comment  made 
by  one  board  secretary:  ".  .  .a  school  board  should  be  free  to  offer 

any  increase  in  salary  they  thought  fitting  to  induce  a  teacher  to 
remain"  (85:25). 

Negotiated  salary  schedules .  By  the  time  of  the  Council  meeting 
in  December,  1947  the  secretary  found  it  possible  to  report  that  al¬ 
most  every  salary  schedule  in  effect  in  the  larger  units  of  admin¬ 
istration  had  been  negotiated  with  the  teachers,  not  merely  deter¬ 
mined  unilaterally  by  a  decision  of  the  board  (15:2).  At  the  same 
Council  meeting  the  Minister  of  Education  made  reference  to  three  sig¬ 
nificant  points  regarding  collective  bargaining:  first,  that  in  the 
short  space  of  three  years,  three-quarters  of  the  rural  teachers  had 
attained  some  kind  of  salary  schedule;  second,  that  a  series  of  joint 
zone  meetings,  attended  by  teachers  and  trustees  and  chaired  by  him- 
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self,  had  added  much  to  existing  relationships  by  "pooling  our  ideas" 

and  "learning  from  each  other";  and  third,  that  collective  bargaining 

is  "a  rather  far-reaching  process": 

Primarily,  possibly  it  might  be  a  matter  for  determining 
salaries  but  I  hope  we  don't  forget  that  there  is  a  purpose 
in  addition  to  just  the  determination  of  salaries  .... 

I  would  like  to  think  that  here  is  an  opportunity  for  de¬ 
veloping  an  intelligent  partnership  in  solving  the  problems 
of  education  (16:3-4). 

Three  other  items  of  significance  emerged  at  the  1947  Council.  One 
was  a  statement  by  the  chairman  of  the  S.T.F.  salary  committee: 
"Believe  it  or  not,  at  the  outset  one  of  the  biggest  problems  we  had 
was  to  sell  the  principle  _/of  collective  bargaining/  to  our  teachers" 
(68:26).  Another  item  was  the  evidence  of  some  conflict  between  the 
provincial  salary  committee  and  local  negotiating  committees;  mis¬ 
understandings  had  occurred  locally  over  what  the  report  from  the 
provincial  committee  really  meant  (68:30) ;  and  some  locals  were  com¬ 
pletely  dissatisfied  with  the  bargain  made  by  their  representatives  on 
the  provincial  committee  (11) .  The  other  item  of  significance  was  the 
decision  of  the  councillors  to  adopt  a  policy  bulletin  outlining  in 
detail  the  Federation's  stand  on  salaries.  The  major  points  of  em¬ 
phasis  were  the  principles  of  negotiation  and  salary  schedules. 

Whether  the  negotiation  would  take  place  locally  or  provincially  was 
not  mentioned  (77) . 

A  guide  salary  schedule,  unanimously  agreed  upon,  was  again 
issued  by  the  provincial  salary  committee  in  February,  1948.  In  pre¬ 
vious  years  the  trustees'  and  teachers'  representatives  on  the  pro¬ 
vincial  committee  had  always  used  their  influence  to  persuade  their 
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local  groups  to  accept  the  provincial  recommendation.  However,  one 
month  after  the  agreement  reached  by  the  provincial  committee  in  1948, 
the  larger  units  section  at  the  trustees'  convention,  the  chairman  of 
which  was  a  member  of  the  provincial  salary  committee,  decided  in  a 
closed  meeting  to  reject  the  provincial  recommendation  (12:1).  This 
incident  appeared  to  reinforce  the  apprehension  that  the  teachers  had 
begun  to  feel  the  previous  year.  In  the  1947  provincial  salary  meeting 
they  had  found  that  "the  trustees  were  asking  us  to  accept  a  salary 
schedule  applicable  to  the  whole  province  on  the  basis  of  what  the 
least  Unit  was  prepared  to  pay"  (10:1).  Trustees  were  anxious  to  pre¬ 
vent  unit  boards  from  bidding  against  one  another  for  the  limited 
supply  of  teachers.  "A  desire  to  avoid  cut-throat  competition"  was 
a  main  factor  influencing  them  to  favor  a  province-wide  salary  scale 
(86:3).  "The  need  for  a  provincial  salary  schedule  is  unquestionable. 
Units  should  not  bid  against  one  another  for  teachers,"  the  S.S.T.A. 
president  stated  (86:6).  In  an  effort  to  prevent  neighboring  units 
from  bidding  against  one  another,  zone  trustee  meetings  were  held, 
and  in  some  instances  it  was  proposed  that  negotiations  take  place  on 
a  zone  basis.  In  December,  1948  the  Minister  of  Education  made  a 
decision  with  regard  to  the  level  at  which  bargaining  would  take  place: 

.  .  .  the  ultimate  solution  to  differences  in  regard  to 
salaries  must  be  found  at  the  unit  level  and  it  must  be 
found  as  the  result  of  direct  negotiation  between  the 
trustees  of  the  individual  units  and  the  teachers  who 
are  directly  employed  by  the  unit  members  (17:9-10). 

^See  for  example  articles  in  the  School  Trus tee  (87:1),  and 
the  Saskatchewan  Bulletin  (47:55) . 
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Statutory  bargaining .  At  the  1948  Council  meeting  the  Minister 
also  reiterated  his  views  regarding  legislation  to  ensure  that  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  would  take  place: 

I  have  taken  the  stand  over  the  last  several  years  that  it 
was  worth  while  trying  to  establish  this  procedure  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  I  took  the  position  that  if  we  could  work 
out  this  procedure  without  legislation  then  in  the  end  we 
would  have  a  more  solid  basis  because  we  would  have  built 
the  entire  thing  upon  confidence  and  good  will  ....  I 
urged  that  there  was  need  for  a  considerable  amount  of  pre¬ 
paration  of  people's  minds,  and  that  there  was  room  for 
more  experience  in  this  avenue  of  negotiation  and  concili¬ 
ation  (17 : 10)  . 

It  was  on  this  basis  that  the  Minister  again  decided  in  1948  not  to 
implement  the  Federation's  request  for  statutory  bargaining.  The 
Trustees  Association  had  stated  its  "unanimous  belief  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  ]_ for  statutory  bargaining/  is  undesirable"  (11:2). 

The  Federation's  request  for  bargaining  rights  was  supported  by  a 
submission  to  the  government  from  the  Saskatchewan  Occupational  Group 
Council  in  January,  1949  (52:2-3) .  By  March  of  that  year,  teachers 
and  trustees  had  agreed  to  the  principle  that  boards  and  teachers 
should  be  legally  required  to  bargain  when  requested  by  either  party 
to  do  so,  and  The  Teachers '  Sa lary  Negotiation  Act ,  1949  was  intro¬ 
duced  and  passed  unanimously  in  the  legislature  (109).  The  teachers 
had  proposed  the  inclusion  of  a  provincial  arbitration  board  with  power 
to  enforce  its  decisions,  but  trustees  were  unwilling  to  agree  to  this 
proposal.  Thus,  the  Act  included  conciliation  machinery,  but  left  the 
onus  for  reaching  final  agreement  with  the  negotiating  parties.  Except 
for  a  few  minor  alterations,  the  Act  has  remained  substantially  un¬ 
changed  since  its  passage  in  1949. 
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The  new  legislation  held  several  implications  for  the  S.T.F. 

The  members  of  a  salary  negotiating  committee  must  be  knowledgeable 
with  respect  to  both  the  laws,  regulations  and  procedures  of  negoti¬ 
ation  and  the  factual  and  statistical  bases  of  negotiation.  Since  the 
Act  prescribed  local  negotiations,  the  local  association  of  teachers 
rather  than  the  provincial  committee  had  to  be  given  the  maximum 
opportunity  to  develop  negotiation  skills.  Because  there  were  po¬ 
tentially  hundreds  of  bargaining  units  in  the  province  it  became  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  Federation  to  add  to  its  staff  and  to  expand  its  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  locals.  A  director  of  field  services  was  appointed  in 
1950.  His  efforts  had  almost  immediately  to  be  devoted  to  assisting 
local  negotiating  committees  in  preparing  for  and  participating  in 
collective  bargaining.  To  this  end,  a  programme  of  salary  negotiation 
workshops  was  instituted  and  held  annually  throughout  the  province, 
and  the  results  of  salary  research  activities  were  made  available  to 
local  committees  through  a  series  of  salary  bulletins.  By  the  mid- 
1950's  teachers  had  become  accustomed  to  the  concept  and  the  proce¬ 
dures  of  collective  bargaining  with  the  employing  board,  and  they  had 
discarded  the  objective  they  had  formerly  held  of  one  salary  schedule 
to  apply  throughout  the  province. 

As  would  be  expected,  collective  bargaining  was  adopted  most 
readily  in  the  urban  centres  and  in  the  larger  school  units.  However, 
by  1965,  the  formation  of  additional  school  units  and  the  acceptance 
of  collective  bargaining  even  in  the  remaining  small  school  districts 
had  brought  the  proportion  of  teachers  covered  by  collective  agreements 
to  more  than  ninety-nine  per  cent  (83 :i). 
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Conclusion 


The  efforts  of  the  members  of  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Fed¬ 
eration  to  decide  upon,  first,  the  method  by  which  their  salaries 
should  be  determined,  and  second,  the  steps  by  which  this  method 
could  best  be  implemented,  occupied  a  period  of  more  than  fifteen 
years,  commencing  in  1934.  Throughout  the  period  their  aim  was  a 
salary  schedule  that  would  recognize  both  the  teachers'  academic  and 
professional  training  and  their  years  of  teaching  experience.  As  a 
first  move  toward  this  goal  they  sought  a  statutory  minimum  salary 
applicable  to  all  teachers.  At  the  beginning  of  the  period  the  Exec¬ 
utive  of  the  Federation  directed  its  appeals  to  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ment.  The  lack  of  organization  among  both  teachers  and  trustees  made 
negotiations  at  the  inspectorate  level  an  impossibility.  As  the  re¬ 
organization  of  school  administrative  units  proceeded,  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  between  a  school  board  and  its  teachers  evolved,  first  on  a 
voluntary  and  then  on  a  statutory  basis.  The  passing  of  the  Teachers  1 
Salary  Negotiation  Act  assured  the  expansion  and  the  perpetuation  of 
collective  bargaining  at  the  local  level. 

The  answers  to  three  questions  may  provide  a  useful  summary  of 
teachers'  efforts  in  the  field  of  salary  determination.  Why  was  the 
drive  for  a  statutory  minimum  salary  finally  successful?  Why  did 
teachers  adopt  the  concept  of  collective  bargaining?  Why  did  teachers 
eschew  negotiating  at  the  provincial  level?  The  answer  to  any  one  of 
these  questions  is  complex  and  requires  consideration  of  more  than  a 


single  factor. 
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The  ultimate  success  of  the  teachers'  efforts  to  obtain  a 
statutory  minimum  salary  can  be  attributed  first  of  all  to  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  economic  conditions  prevailing  in  the  province.  The  1939 
harvest  had  produced  an  abundance  of  wheat  for  the  farmers'  bins,  the 
first  big  crop  in  a  decade.  World  War  II  had  begun  and  the  demand 
for  labor  was  increasing.  As  far  as  teachers'  salaries  were  concerned, 
what  had  been  patently  impracticable  in  1935  was  demonstrably  realistic 
in  1940.  An  important  factor  in  obtaining  the  $700  minimum  was  the 
clarity  and  simplicity  of  the  goal,  both  to  the  public  and  to  the 
teachers  themselves.  The  logical  justification  of  the  amount  of  the 
minimum  had  never  been  seriously  questioned  by  any  group.  As  well  as 
being  able  to  grasp  readily  the  nature  of  the  objective  being  sought, 
the  individual  teacher  recognized  the  benefit  the  minimum  would  bring 
to  him  personally;  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  teachers  were  under 
contract  for  less  than  the  minimum  being  proposed.  Of  importance  to 
the  success  of  the  campaign  were  the  careful  planning,  the  explicit 
direction  and  the  effective  organization  carried  on  within  the  Feder¬ 
ation.  Equally  important  was  the  provision  consciously  made  for  in¬ 
volving  the  teachers,  along  with  segments  of  the  public,  in  every  in¬ 
spectorate  in  the  province.  Fundamental  to  all  these  factors,  and 
probably  more  important  than  any  one  of  them,  was  the  action  taken  to 
supplement  logical  persuasion  with  a  form  of  effective  and  subtle  pres- 
sure--the  undertaking  by  teachers  to  resign  rather  than  teach  for  less 
than  $700.  It  was  a  means  of  action  that  was  effective  in  two  ways; 
it  was  sufficient  to  elicit  compliance  on  the  part  of  those  who  had 
the  power  to  make  the  requested  changes;  and  it  was  an  action  that, 
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unlike  a  strike  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  was  acceptable  to  the 
teachers  and  compatible  with  their  perceptions  of  their  role. 

The  concept  of  collective  bargaining  was  more  complex.  Its 
significance  was  more  difficult  for  the  individual  teacher  to  grasp. 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  idea  of  bargaining  collectively 
did  not  occur  spontaneously  to  the  individual  teacher  as  the  obvious 
solution  to  his  problems,  but  rather  resulted  from  the  research  of  a 
special  study  committee.  The  idea  was  advocated  by  the  Executive  and 
disseminated  to  the  locals.  No  doubt  the  timing  of  the  proposal  was 
propitious.  By  1939  collective  bargaining  for  employees  had  started 
to  become  common  practice.  In  addition,  teachers  were  at  this  time 
involved  in  rather  close  discussions  with  labor  groups.  Until  1942, 
affiliation  with  labor  remained  a  distinct  possibility.  Another 
factor  favorable  to  the  adoption  of  collective  bargaining  was  the 
period  of  economic  dislocation  that  was  just  beginning.  In  a  period 
in  which  prices  and  wages  were  fluctuating  relatively  quickly,  the  old 
objective  of  a  salary  schedule  prescribed  by  statute  was  inadequate; 
collective  bargaining  was  flexible,  while  legislation  was  almost  in¬ 
variably  rigid.  Finally,  the  advocacy  by  the  Federation  of  collective 
bargaining  rights  for  teachers  might  be  interpreted  as  a  growth  toward 
maturity.  From  a  position  of  wanting  the  provincial  government  to  look 
after  their  interests  and  be  their  protector,  teachers  were  moving  to¬ 
ward  a  position  of  collectively  assuming  greater  responsibility  for 
their  own  affairs. 

The  decision  by  teachers  to  shun  provincial  negotiations  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  local  level  bargaining  did  not  occur  quickly  or  in  response 
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to  a  specific  experience.  Rather  it  was  a  substitution  of  goals  that 
took  place  gradually  over  a  span  of  several  years.  Probably  the  change 
in  attitude  toward  provincial  level  bargaining,  from  one  of  sympathy 
to  one  of  antipathy,  resulted  from  a  number  of  unfavorable  experiences 
with  provincial  negotiation  and  from  growing  awareness  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  that  were  concomitants  of  negotiating  at  the  local  level.  During 
the  years  of  voluntary  bargaining  under  the  guidance  of  the  provincial 
salary  committee,  teacher  representatives  were  repeatedly  more  able 
than  were  the  trustee  representatives  to  speak  for  their  local  bodies 
with  authority  and  with  confidence  that  the  agreement  reached  would  be 
accepted  by  their  local  groups.  This  fact  was  not  always  the  fault 
of  the  trustee  representatives;  local  boards  had  a  tradition  of  autono¬ 
mous  local  control  that  had  more  meaning  for  them  than  did  any  pro¬ 
vincial  allegiance.  Nevertheless,  teachers  became  disturbed  when  they 
found  on  several  occasions  that  bargains  made  on  the  provincial  or 
zone  level  were  later  being  modified  or  reversed  by  the  local  boards. 

Of  course,  the  provincial  government's  decision  that  negotiations 
would  be  local  and  direct  and  finally  that  mandatory  bargaining  would 
be  legislated  had  a  considerable  bearing  on  the  policy  eventually  ad¬ 
opted  by  the  S.T.F.  Teachers  were  anxious  to  make  the  new  legislation 
work  effectively.  Within  a  few  years  they  had  found  that  the  Teachers' 
Sa lary  Negotiation  Act  did  give  them  a  voice  in  salary  determination. 
Accordingly,  in  an  effort  to  retain  that  voice,  they  came  to  resist 
any  modification  that  might  weaken  or  nullify  it.  Provincial  bargaining 
might  lead  to  absorption  of  teachers  into  the  civil  service;  it  could 
lead  to  complete  centralization  of  educational  decision-making.  By  the 
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1950's  neither  eventuality  was  attractive  to  teachers.  The  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  concomitant  of  local  bargaining,  if  broadly  interpreted  by 
the  parties,  was  the  opportunity  it  provided  teachers  to  share  with 
trustees  in  facing  a  wide  range  of  educational  problems.  It  gave  both 
teachers  and  boards  a  keener  appreciation  of  one  another's  viewpoints 
and  attitudes;  it  also  provided  a  medium  for  conferring  on  items  with 
purely  local  application.  Another  factor  may  have  been  that  some 
teachers  believed  themselves  to  be  in  a  stronger  bargaining  position 
locally  than  provincia lly .  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of 
this  belief,  however,  for  on  more  than  one  occasion  teachers  had  shown 
themselves  capable  of  massive  and  concerted  action  at  the  provincial 
level . 

The  organizational  behavior  of  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Fed¬ 
eration  in  response  to  the  issue  of  salary  determination  was,  during 
the  first  fifteen  years  of  its  existence,  characterized  by  a  movement 
from  paternalistic  dependence  to  independent  self-reliance;  from  en¬ 
forced  centralization  to  induced  decentralization;  and  from  members ' 
passive  observation  of  the  Executive's  actions  to  members'  active  in¬ 
volvement  in  organizational  affairs. 

II.  ANALYSIS  OF  ORGANIZATIONAL  BEHAVIOR 

In  reacting  to  the  issue  of  salary  determination  the  Saskatchewan 
Teachers'  Federation  exhibited  organizational  behavior  that  lends  itself 
to  analysis  in  terms  of  the  five  systems  of  activities.  The  remainder 
of  this  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the  major  illustrations  of  each  of 
these  activity  systems,  and  to  instances  of  conflict,  ineffectiveness 
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or  inefficiency  between  or  within  the  systems. 

The  Major  Activity  Processes 

It  will  be  recalled  that  identification  activities  function  to 
produce,  legitimize  and  symbolize  the  image  of  the  unique  wholeness  of 
the  organization;  that  perpetuation,  work-flow  and  control  activities 
function  to  actualize  that  image;  and  that  homeostatic  activities 
function  to  combine  all  the  other  activities  in  a  co-operative  system 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  organization. 

Identification  activities .  If  the  Federation  was  to  attain  its 
objectives  in  regard  to  salary  determination  (as  well  as  many  of  its 
other  objectives)  it  was  essential  that  large  numbers  of  people  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  organizational  charter--what  the  S.T.F.  was, 
what  it  stood  for,  the  total  image  of  the  organization.  Those  to 
whom  this  image  had  to  be  conveyed  included  three  groups:  uninformed 
members  within  the  Federation,  potential  members,  and  people  outside 
the  organization.  Development  of  a  concept  of  the  organization  among 
S J„F,  members  was  promoted  primarily  by  means  of  three  types  of  identi¬ 
fication  activities.  The  first  of  these  consisted  of  the  addresses  and 
discussions  at  fall  conventions;  as  the  years  went  by  the  Federation 
became  more  and  more  successful  in  arranging  for  its  officers  and  other 
representatives  to  attend  all  inspectorate  conventions.  The  second 
consisted  of  the  discussions  and  group  study  activities  encouraged 
within  teachers'  locals;  although  other  purposes  later  emerged,  famil¬ 
iarizing  members  with  the  S.T0F„  was  at  first  the  main  purpose  of  local 
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organization.  The  third  consisted  of  the  continued  publication  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Bulletin;  almost  every  issue  was  designed  in  some  measure 
to  contribute  to  unification  and  cohesiveness  among  teachers. 

Imparting  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  S.T.F.  to  pro¬ 
spective  members  was  undertaken  soon  after  the  Federation  was  formed. 

The  1935  Council  directed  "that  arrangements  be  made  by  the  Executive 
to  inform  Normal  School  students  as  to  the  provisions  of  .  .  .  the 
Act  Respecting  the  Teaching  Profession"  (57:8).  This  directive  was 
implemented  in  1936,  and  for  several  years  thereafter  Federation 
speakers  annually  addressed  the  students.  By  1950  arrangements  had 
been  completed  for  the  formation  of  a  local  of  the  S.T.F.  in  each 
teacher  training  institution;  each  of  these  locals  was  granted  full 
representation  on  the  Council. 

The  image  of  the  Federation  held  by  people  in  the  external  en¬ 
vironment  was  considerably  enhanced  by  the  activities  teachers  initiated 
in  co-operation  with  school  trustees,  by  the  semi-annual  meetings  of 
the  Saskatchewan  Education  Conference,  and  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Occupational  Group  Council. 

Perpetuation  activities .  Of  the  five  sub-classes  of  perpetuation 
activities,  three  received  particular  attention.  The  first  of  these  was 
personnel  activities,  intended  to  develop  and  perpetuate  the  human 
resources  that  would  assist  the  organization  to  attain  its  objectives. 
Such  human  resources  include  not  only  individuals  within  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  but  also  potential  members  and  persons  outside  the  organization 
"who  are  presently  interacting  in  essential  ways  with  agents  or  members 
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in  carrying  on  operations  of  the  organization"  (1:40) .  Personnel  ac¬ 
tivities  that  were  especially  notable  were  those  intended  to  develop 
the  human  resources  of  teachers  within  the  locals,  and  those  intended 
to  provide  the  Federation  with  a  capable  permanent  administrative  staff. 

Organization  of  locals  received  special  emphasis  during  the 
first  five  years.  By  December,  1936,  sixty  locals  had  been  formed 
(36:45).  Six  months  later  the  total  stood  at  one  hundred  thirty-two 
(38:19) .  By  the  end  of  1937  there  were  two  hundred  eighty-one  locals 
in  existence  and  plans  had  been  made  to  complete  the  province-wide 
organization  (108:5).  Of  special  importance  was  the  formation  of  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan  Summer  School  local  in  1936.  During  each 
summer  session  it  met  once  each  week  and  brought  together  a  group  of 
teachers  who  were  pretty  well  committed  to  a  career  in  education  and 
who  exerted  considerable  leadership  and  influence  when  they  returned 
to  their  teaching  positions  throughout  the  province. 

As  a  system  of  collective  bargaining  emerged  at  the  local  level 
it  became  more  necessary  for  teachers  to  be  participating  and  con¬ 
tributing  members  in  Federation  affairs.  At  this  stage  a  series  of 
salary  workshops  was  arranged  for  the  specific  purpose  of  developing 
the  human  resources  at  the  local  level  that  would  enable  the  Federation 
to  attain  its  salary  objectives. 

In  addition  to  personnel  activities  at  the  local  level,  the 
Federation  gave  attention  to  the  development  of  a  permanent  staff.  In 
1936  a  full-time  secretary  was  employed.  By  1937  the  employment  of  a 
field  officer  was  being  advocated  (108:5),  but  this  proposal  was  not 
implemented.  Although  an  assistant  secretary  was  added  to  the  adminis- 
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trative  staff  in  1942,  the  acting  secretary  during  the  war  years  was 
not  employed  continuously  on  a  full-time  basis  (66:20) .  Thus  it  was 
1946  before  the  administrative  staff  could  be  said  to  include  two 
permanent  full-time  employees,  and  1950  before  a  director  of  field 
services  was  added  to  the  group.  One  of  the  activities  designed  to 
develop  the  capabilities  and  expand  the  experience  of  the  permanent 
staff  was  an  annual  conference  which  was  instituted  about  1946  and 
which  was  later  extended  to  include  all  staff  members  of  the  teachers' 
organizations  in  the  four  western  provinces. 

The  human  resources  that  contributed  to  the  Federation's 
attainment  of  its  objectives  also  included  the  capabilities  and  pre¬ 
dispositions  of  significant  individuals  outside  the  organization.  Two 
groups  of  people  were  especially  notable  in  this  respect.  The  first 
group  included  those  members  of  the  trustees'  associations  who  accepted 
and  supported  the  teachers '  requests  for  a  statutory  minimum  and  for 
collective  bargaining,  and  who  played  a  leading  role  in  convincing 
trustees  that  they  should  concur  in  these  proposals.  The  second  group 
included  a  number  of  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  Cabinet 
Ministers  who,  due  largely  to  their  previous  experience  in  the  Feder¬ 
ation,  were  already  familiar  with  and  personally  supported  the  legis¬ 
lative  changes  being  urged  by  the  teachers'  organization. 

The  second  sub-class  of  perpetuation  activities  that  received 
special  attention  was  the  one  that  functioned  to  assure  an  adequate 
supply  of  capital.  Finance  activities  included  the  obtaining  of  reve¬ 
nue  from  teachers'  fees,  the  supplementing  of  this  revenue  by  means  of 
special  voluntary  levies,  and  the  soliciting  of  revenue  to  finance  the 
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benevolent  fund.  The  growth  in  the  quantity  and  variety  of  services 
offered  by  the  Federation  required  that  fees  be  increased  on  three 
occasions  prior  to  1950.  The  original  fee  in  1934  had  been  one-tenth 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  teacher's  contracted  salary.  In  1937  it  was 
increased  to  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent.  Another  doubling  of  fees  was 
approved  by  the  Council  and  by  the  teachers  at  conventions  on  three 
occasions  but  the  provincial  government  declined  to  introduce  the  re¬ 
quired  legislative  amendment.  As  a  result  it  became  necessary  to  obtain 
additional  revenue  by  some  other  means.  In  1943  and  again  in  1944  teach¬ 
ers  were  asked  to  contribute  voluntarily  an  additional  one  dollar  toward 
S.T.F.  revenues.  In  bpth  years  the  supplementary  fee  was  contributed  by 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  in  the  province  (64:9;  8:3) . 

i 

In  1944  the  legislature  approved  the  fee  increase  previously  requested. 

In  1948  the  amount  of  the  Federation  fee  became  four-fifths  of  one  per 
cent.  The  other  finance  activity  was  the  establishment  in  1936  of  a 
benevolent  fund  to  assist  needy  teachers  with  grants  or  loans.  This 
fund  obtained  contributions  from  Saskatchewan  teachers  and  from  teachers 
in  other  provinces,  especially  Ontario.  During  1938  the  benevolent  fund 
committee  was  called  upon  to  assist  988  teachers  who  were  destitute,  by 
providing  grants  and  loaps  totaling  $12,066.00  (78). 

The  third  sub-class  of  perpetuation  activities  that  was  especially 
evident  was  the  one  that  generated  and  disseminated  ideas  .  Thoughtways 
activities  included  the  provisions  made  for  staff  officers  or  advisory 
committees  of  the  Federation  to  conduct  programmes  of  study  and  research 
that  would  yield  ideas,  basic  information  and  recommendations  for  the 
use  of  the  Executive,  the  Council,  and  the  inspectorate  conventions. 
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For  example,  the  first  Council  appointed  a  special  committee  to  study 
salary  schedules  and  to  suggest  ways  of  obtaining  them.  By  1939  the 
salary  committee  had  produced  the  basic  principles  that  guided  the 
Federation's  salary  activities  during  the  subsequent  decade.  In  1947 
a  report  prepared  by  the  secretary  outlined  the  principles  that  were 
incorporated  in  the  Federation's  policy  on  collective  bargaining.  An 
advisory  committee  on  research  gathered  basic  data  on  teachers'  qual¬ 
ifications  and  school  districts.  An  advisory  committee  on  legislation 
generated  new  ideas  and  promising  innovations  respecting  provincial 
statutes.  A  policy  committee  was  given  the  task  of  suggesting  needed 
educational  reforms. 

The  remaining  two  sub-classes  of  perpetuation  activities  were 
of  limited  importance.  Conservation  activities  were  not  begun  until 
the  early  1950 's,  when  a  site  was  purchased  for  an  office  building. 
Service  activities  were  restricted  mostly  to  necessary  additions  of 
equipment  and  materials. 

Work-flow  activities ,  Those  activities  which  create  or  produce 
the  product  or  service  which  it  is  the  organization's  function  to 
supply  are  called  work-flow  activities.  Such  activities  constitute 
the  central  core  of  operations  within  the  organization;  without  them 
all  other  activity  processes  are  abortive,  for  their  purpose  is  to 
facilitate  the  work-flow  process.  In  other  words,  work-flow  activities 
are  those  which  are  focused  directly  upon  the  attainment  of  the  goals 
of  the  organization.  In  the  area  of  salary  determination  the  Saskatch¬ 
ewan  Teachers'  Federation  successively  pursued  two  distinct  goals:  a 
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statutory  minimum,  and  collective  bargaining.  The  specific  steps 
undertaken  to  attain  these  immediate  objectives  constitute  the  work- 
flow  activities  of  the  S*T0F.  The  steps  taken  with  regard  to  each  ob¬ 
jective  are  summarized  in  Table  IV.  It  must  be  noted  that  this  summary 
does  not  include  all  the  work-flow  activities  of  the  organization  in 
all  areas,  nor  even  all  the  work-flow  activities  in  the  area  of  salaries. 
Work-flow  activities  related  to  other  goals  frequently  supplemented  and 
occasionally  were  essential  prerequisites  for  the  work-flow  activities 
related  to  a  minimum  salary  and  collective  bargaining.  For  example, 
many  of  the  work-flow  activities  of  the  S.T.F*  were  focused  upon  ob¬ 
taining  larger  units  of  administration,  the  establishment  of  which 
later  made  collective  bargaining  possible.  Similarly,  work-flow  ac¬ 
tivities  directed  toward  the  attainment  of  other  salary  goals,  such 
as  collection  of  salary  arrears,  supplemented  the  activity  by  which 
members'  commitment  to  united  action  was  obtained. 

It  is  possible  to  consider  two  sub-classes  of  work-flow  activi¬ 
ties:  production  and  distribution.  This  sub-division  is  more  useful 
in  examining  the  work-flow  activities  that  affect  the  organization's 
members  differentially  than  it  is  in  examining  work-flow  activities  of 
the  organization  as  a  whole.  Thus,  instituting  legal  action  on  a  teach¬ 
er's  behalf  to  recover  unpaid  salary  can  be  analyzed  into  activities 
that  produce  the  service  and  activities  that  distribute  the  service  to 
the  teacher.  In  the  case  of  a  statutory  minimum  salary,  however,  all 
work-flow  activities  leading  to  its  being  legislated  could  be  described 
as  production  activities,  while  the  distribution  of  the  product  or  ser¬ 
vice  created  (specifically,  the  application  of  the  minimum  salary  pro- 
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TABLE  IV 

WORK-FLOW  ACTIVITIES  IN  SALARY  DETERMINATION 


I.  STATUTORY  MINIMUM  SALARY  II.  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 

A.  PREPARING  THE  WAY 


1.  Obtaining  concurrence  of 
teachers  and  Council  on 

the  desirability  of  a  statu¬ 
tory  minimum  salary 

2.  Informing  and  influencing 

a.  the  general  public 

b.  school  trustees 

c.  M.L.A.'s  and  Cabinet 
Ministers 

d.  commissions  and 
committees 

e.  teachers  themselves 
by  means  of 

a.  addresses  and  discussions 

b.  formal  briefs 

c.  informal  meetings 

d.  education  conferences 

e.  releases  to  news  media 

f .  the  Saskatchewan  Bulletin 

3.  Resolving  the  issue  of  what  action 
teachers  might  legitimately  take 
in  support  of  their  proposals 

(i .e  . ,  the  strike  versus  the  mass 
res ignation) 

4.  Arranging  a  test  of  the  self- 
imposed  salary  minimum  on  an 
individual  basis 

i 

5.  Formulating  a  plan  of  action: 

a.  a  programme  to  enlist 
support  of  legislature 
and  the  public 

b.  a  pledge  by  teachers  not 
to  teach  for  less  than 
$700.00  if  3/4  of  teachers 
agree 

c .  a  fund  to  support  teachers 
who  become  unemployed  as  a 
result  of  their  pledge 


1.  Evolving  the  idea  and 
proclaiming  its  potential 
appropriateness  and  appli¬ 
cability 

2.  Exploring  the  possible 
advantages  of  affiliation 
with  the  labor  movement, 
of  provincial  level  bar¬ 
gaining,  and  of  inclusion 
within  the  scope  of  the 
Labor  Act;  discussing  these 
issues  at  Council  and  at 
inspectorate  conventions 

3.  Advocating  a  specific  plan 
to  implement  collective 
bargaining--a  provincial 
salary  standards  board 

4.  Promoting  the  introduction 
of  collective  bargaining  on 
a  trial  and  voluntary  basis 
wherever  and  as  soon  as  a 
bargaining  unit  was  large 
enough  (first,  towns  and 
cities;  later,  school  units) 
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TABLE  IV  (continued) 


B .  ATTAINING 

1.  Obtaining  teacher  commitment  to  the 
plan  by  means  of  signed  pledges 

2.  Repeatedly  requesting  the  pro¬ 
vincial  government  to  establish 
a  statutory  minimum  salary;  in 
1939-40,  attaching  to  this  request 
a  statement  of  the  consequences 
that  would  accompany  further 
inaction 

3.  Declaring  the  plan  to  be  in 
operation  and  arranging  the  details 
of  actions  to  be  taken 

4.  Mobilizing  the  efforts  of  members: 

a.  letters  -  from  Federation 

to  councillors, 
principals,  school 
boards ,  M.L.A. 's 
-  from  teachers  to 
M.L.A.  's 

b.  delegations  and  interviews 

-  of  M.L.A. 's  by  teachers 

-  of  Cabinet  by  Executive 

-  of  M.L.A.'s  by  special 
committee  in  Regina 

-  of  trustees  by  teachers 

-  of  other  groups  by 
teachers  and  Executive 


C .  ENSURING  ITS 

1.  Reviewing  teachers'  contracts  at 
local  and  provincial  level  to  see 
that  they  adhered  to  the  minimum 
salary  legislation;  reminding 
teachers  of  the  legal  and  ethical 
necessity  so  to  adhere 


THE  GCAL 

1.  Repeatedly  requesting  the 
provincial  government  to 
legislate  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  rights  for  teachers 

2.  Obtaining  provincial  level 
teacher- trustee -department 
agreement  to  promote  local 
level  collective  bargaining; 
giving  local  teachers  and 
trustees  tripartite  encourage¬ 
ment,  advice  and  direction 

3.  Obtaining  teachers'  concurrence 
as  to  the  acceptability  of 

the  idea  and  related  procedures 

a.  approved  by  teachers 
and  Council 

b.  discipline  action  to 
ensure  absence  of 
individual  bargaining 

c.  acquainting  teachers 
with  the  philosophy  and 
principles  of  collective 
bargaining 

4.  Demonstrating  the  consequences 
of  denying  teachers  the  right 
of  collective  bargaining  (the 
Kamsack  dispute  being  an 
instance  of  such  action) 

5.  Participating  in  local  volun¬ 
tary  collective  bargaining  on 
a  scale  sufficiently  broad 
that  statutory  bargaining 
would  precipitate  neither 
disruption  nor  rebellion 

UTILIZATION 

1.  Co-operating  provincially  with 
trustees  and  the  Department  of 
Education  in  solving  local 
problems  and  in  explaining  and 
promoting  the  philosophy  and  pro 
cedures  of  collective  bargaining 
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TABLE  IV  (concluded) 


2.  Advertising  the  names  of  school 
districts  that  had  been  granted 
exemption  from  the  minimum  salary 
law 

3.  Observing  the  operation  of  the  new 
legislation  to  see  whether  the 
exemption  proviso  was  being  abused 


2.  Sending  Federation  officers 
to  discuss  and  explain  the 
Teachers'  Salary  Negotiation 
Act ,  1949  in  districts  where 
collective  bargaining  had 
not  yet  been  adopted 

3.  Providing  resources  and 
guidance  through 

a.  training  workshops 
for  negotiators 

b.  preparing  relevant 
information  and 
statistics 

c.  advice  and  occasional 
assistance  during 
negotiations 

4.  Resisting  incursions  on  the 
method  and  the  level  that 
had  been  established  for 
determining  teachers ' 
salaries  (viz . ,  collective 
bargaining  at  the  local 
leve  1) 


vision)  was  already  embodied  in  the  product  itself.  In  the  case  of  col¬ 
lective  bargaining,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  possible  to  characterize 
work-flow  activities  leading  to  the  passing  of  the  Teachers  1  Salary  Negoti¬ 
ation  Act ,  1949  as  production,  and  those  leading  to  the  negotiation  of  sal¬ 
ary  schedules  under  the  Act  as  distribution. 

Control  activities .  To  unify  and  co-ordinate  all  the  differentiated 
activities,  to  overcome  the  multidirectional  predispositions  of  the  basic 
resources,  and  to  ensure  a  function-fulfilling  flow  of  activities  and  a 
systematic  and  timely  flow  of  information,  control  activities  are  required. 
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Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the  control  activities  of  the  S.T.F. 
in  the  field  of  salary  determination  is  to  be  found  in  certain  aspects 
of  the  minimum  salary  campaign.  Control  activities  were  also  involved 
in  the  attainment  of  collective  bargaining,  but  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  the  inspectorate  organizations  (sub-groups  of  the  Federation)  bar 
gained  autonomously  and  independently  and  certain  of  the  control  ac¬ 
tivities  accordingly  originated  with  the  sub-group.  In  general,  con¬ 
trol  activities  in  the  S.T.F.  included  efforts  to  prevent  underbidding 
contract  jumping,  individual  bargaining,  and  unwillingness  to  support 
the  negotiating  committee. 

Sub-classes  of  control  activities  perform  specific  functions. 
The  first  of  the  four  sub-classes  is  directive  activities.  These 
initiate  action  and  the  type  and  direction  of  action  for  people  and 
machines.  In  the  minimum  salary  campaign,  the  Executive  and  its  sal¬ 
ary  campaign  committee  issued  a  series  of  specific  directives  as  to 
the  action  each  member  was  to  take.  Every  teacher  was  to  complete  the 
pledges  (indicating  either  support  or  rejection  of  the  plan)  and  to 
write  to  his  M.L.A.  Every  principal  and  councillor  was  assigned  spe¬ 
cific  tasks  regarding  pledges,  letters  and  interviews.  A  system  of 
steps,  priorities,  deadlines,  and  remedial  action  was  established  to 
ensure  the  fulfilment  of  every  phase  and  objective  of  the  plan. 

Motivation  activities,  the  second  sub-class  of  control  activ¬ 
ities,  seek  to  reward  or  penalize  behavior  in  the  interest  of  making 
it  conform  to  the  type  desired  by  the  organization.  Federation  ac¬ 
tivities  in  this  sub-class  include  the  attainment  of  the  power  to 
discipline  members  for  unprofessional  conduct,  and  the  development 
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and  adoption  of  a  code  of  ethics.  Another  activity  that  would  fall 
into  this  category  would  be  the  tendency  for  the  teacher  group  to  con¬ 
fer  acceptance  upon  members  conforming  to  the  behavior  deemed  by  the 
group  to  be  desirable,  and  to  ostracize  members  who  chose  to  flout 
these  standards  of  conduct.  A  factor  contributing  to  the  success  of 
motivation  activities  was  the  predisposition  on  the  part  of  most  teach¬ 
ers,  due  in  part  to  their  backgrounds  and  the  nature  of  their  work,  to 
place  a  high  value  on  "doing  what  is  right." 

The  third  sub-class  of  control  activities  is  that  which  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  evaluation.  Evaluation  activities  include  supervising  and 
reviewing  performance,  assigning  people  in  terms  of  their  abilities, 
and  assessing,  comparing  and  predicting  alternative  courses  of  action. 
In  the  Federation's  minimum  salary  campaign,  evaluation  activities  in¬ 
cluded  the  assessing  of  the  trial  run;  the  comparing  of  probable 
advantages  of  the  strike  and  the  mass  resignation;  the  checking  with 
councillors  to  ascertain  who  had  successfully  completed  their  assign¬ 
ments;  the  assigning  of  capable  and  experienced  personnel  to  the  salary 
campaign  committee  and  to  the  interviewing  committee  in  Regina;  and  the 
assessing  of  the  effect  of  the  proposed  action  upon  the  organization 
as  a  whole. 

Communication  activities  are  those  which  supply  participants 
with  the  premises  and  data  they  need  in  order  to  perform  other  activi¬ 
ties.  In  the  minimum  salary  campaign,  teachers  were  supplied  with  the 
details  of  the  proposed  plan,  and  were  then  asked  on  the  basis  of  this 
information  to  register  their  opposition  or  support.  Teachers  and 
councillors  were  provided  with  data  and  information  to  assist  them  in 
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their  meetings  with  their  M.L.A.  Cabinet  ministers  and  M.L.A. 's-- 
both  in  the  government  and  in  the  opposition- -were  given  exhaustive 
and  elaborate  documentation  in  support  of  the  requested  legislation. 
Teachers,  councillors  and  principals  were  given  minute  clarification 
of  what  each  was  expected  to  do  and  by  what  time  it  had  to  be  done. 
Councillors  and  local  committees  reported  on  their  interviews  and  on 
the  apparent  attitude  of  the  various  M.L.A.'s.  These  were  communica¬ 
tion  activities . 

Homeos tatic  activities .  To  preserve  its  integrity  in  an  evolv¬ 
ing  state  of  dynamic  equilibrium  an  organization  engages  in  homeostatic 
activities.  The  first  sub-class  of  these  is  the  fusion  process,  which 
functions  to  fuse  the  divergent  expectancies  and  interests  of  individ¬ 
ual  members  and  groups  of  members  with  those  of  the  organization. 

Thus,  when  qualified  teachers  were  in  short  supply,  some  members  of 
the  Federation  found  a  source  of  personal  gain  and  advancement  in  'con¬ 
tract  jumping ' --refusing  to  honor  a  contract  with  one  board  in  order 
to  accept  a  more  lucrative  contract  with  another.  While  the  practice 
may  have  been  beneficial  to  the  individual,  it  was  harmful  to  the  Fed¬ 
eration  and  the  teaching  profession.  Accordingly,  activities  were 

' 

initiated  to  discourage,  and  after  1948  to  punish,  this  kind  of  action 
by  individual  teachers. 

On  some  occasions  a  group  of  members  professed  interests  that 
were  not  immediately  compatible  with  those  of  the  Federation.  One 
example  was  the  debate  over  increases  in  fees.  Expanded  services 

i 

demanded  increased  revenue.  Some  locals,  considering  that  their  in- 
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terests  were  adequately  served  by  the  present  level  of  activities, 
opposed  any  further  fee  increase  (68:50-52) .  Activities  to  placate 
these  locals  and  to  move  members  and  sub-groups  toward  consensus  were 
part  of  the  fusion  process. 

The  problem-solving  process  occurred  at  various  stages  in  the 
Federation's  efforts  to  obtain  a  statutory  minimum  salary  and  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining.  For  example,  by  September,  1939  the  organization, 
in  preparing  its  plan  of  action,  had  to  review  the  strengths  and 
inadequacies  of  the  steps  it  had  taken  thus  far,  had  to  explore  pos¬ 
sible  alternative  courses  of  action  and  to  analyze  the  attendant 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  had  to  make  a  choice  and  decision,  and 
had  to  mobilize  its  activities  and  resources  toward  attaining  its 
objectives.  That  adequate  consideration  had  been  given  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  of  the  problem  is  indicated  by  the  success  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  in  reaching  its  goal. 

Leadership  activities  provide  vision  as  to  developments  or 
implications,  initiation  in  launching  activity  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  organization,  and  guidance  to  the  participants  in 
promoting  the  organization's  integrity  and  growth.  Although  leader¬ 
ship  activities  occurred  at  several  points  in  the  Federation's  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  issue  of  salary  determination,  perhaps  four  instances 
are  especially  significant  and  illustrative.  The  first  was  the  action 
taken  by  the  secretary  and  the  Executive  in  1936  to  divert  a  probable 
schism  at  the  forthcoming  Council  meeting  over  the  strike  question. 
Another  was  the  effort  of  the  president  in  1939  to  make  the  proposed 
mass  resignation  more  palatable  to  all  teachers  by  his  careful  dis- 
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tinction  between  that  action  and  a  strike.  A  third  instance  was  the 
action  of  the  Executive  in  avoiding  a  premature  decision  on  the  issue 
of  affiliation  with  labor.  Finally,  there  was  the  foresight  of  vari¬ 
ous  leaders  and  groups  in  seizing  upon  and  promoting  the  adoption  of 
collective  bargaining  as  the  method  of  determining  teachers'  salaries. 

Conflict 

Until  1945  there  continued  to  exist  a  certain  amount  of  con¬ 
flict  between  and  among  the  various  activity  systems  as  a  result  of 
inadequate  capital.  After  that  year  the  Federation  controlled  its 
own  fee  structure  and  financial  barriers  to  the  expected  level  of 
services  largely  disappeared. 

Perhaps  the  major  conflict  between  activity  systems  occurred 
between  work-flow  and  identification  activities.  Specifically  the 
conflict  emerged  at  two  points.  First  there  was  the  apparent  in¬ 
compatibility  between  the  implementation  of  some  form  of  strike 
action  and  the  development  of  professionalism  among  teachers.  Strike 
action  became  an  essential  element  in  the  Federation's  work-flow  ac¬ 
tivities.  Professional  status  was  a  key  element  in  its  organizational 
charter.  Considerable  time  elapsed  before  these  two  seemingly  con¬ 
flicting  elements  were  reconciled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  teachers 
who  had  to  accept  both  before  either  of  these  two  activity  systems 
could  become  fully  effective.  A  second  point  of  conflict  between 
work-flow  and  identification  activities  resulted  from  the  top  prior¬ 
ity  that  had  been  allocated  to  salaries.  It  was  decided  that,  until 
economic  goals  had  been  attained  in  some  measure,  the  activities  and 
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resources  of  the  Federation  could  not  be  partially  diverted  toward 
the  realization  of  professional  development  objectives.  Thus  the  in¬ 
tensive  concentration  of  work-flow  activities  in  one  area  almost  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  other  caused  a  delay  in  the  full  realization  of 
all  elements  in  the  organizational  charter. 

Ineffectiveness  and  Inefficiency 

Weaknesses  in  the  various  activity  systems  became  apparent  from 
time  to  time.  Symptoms  of  ineffectiveness  in  the  identification  ac¬ 
tivities  included  occasional  dissatisfaction  of  members  and  sub-groups 
with  certain  aspects  of  Federation  policy.  For  example,  some  groups 
were  openly  hostile  and  rebellious  toward  the  policy  of  opposing 
strike  action;  and  in  the  issue  of  labor  affiliation,  wide  differences 
of  opinion  emerged,  reflecting  diverse  perceptions  of  what  the  organ¬ 
ization  should  be  and  do.  An  inadequate  perception  of  the  reciprocal 
rights  and  obligations  of  members,  sub-groups  and  the  organization 
was  evident  in  the  need  for  special  efforts  to  promote  decentralization 
in  Federation  affairs  and  the  assumption  of  collective  bargaining  re- 

g 

sponsibilities  by  the  local  groups.  Possibly  the  most  severe  symptom 
of  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  identification  activities  occurred  as  a 
result  of  the  failure  of  the  work-flow  activities  of  the  Federation 
during  the  late  1930's.  Teachers  had  looked  upon  the  Federation  as 
one  means  of  self-realization;  by  1939  the  possibilities  of  members' 

g 

See  for  example  the  1935  secretary's  report  (112:2-3)  and  the 
1947  Council  minutes  (68:26) . 
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self-realization  through  membership  in  a  professional  organization, 
at  least  in  so  far  as  their  economic  expectations  were  concerned, 
were  beginning  to  fade. 

Ineffectiveness  in  perpetuation  activities  is  indicated  by 
quantitative  shortages  and  qualitative  inadequacies  in  basic  resources. 
Shortages  occurred  in  capital;  and  in  personnel,  especially  during 
the  war  years;  but  never  in  ideas.  No  symptoms  of  inefficiency  in 
perpetuation  activities  are  apparent. 

Work-flow  activities  were  ineffective  from  1935  to  1939  in  that 
they  failed  to  enable  the  Federation  to  gain  its  objective.  However, 
there  was  no  interruption  in  the  work-flow  of  activities  directed  to¬ 
ward  the  goals  of  a  minimum  salary  and  salary  schedules.  Indeed,  if 
work-flow  interruptions  occurred  at  all,  they  occurred  in  the  activi¬ 
ties  directed  toward  other  goals,  because  economic  welfare  was  re¬ 
ceiving  foremost  attention.  One  symptom  of  inefficiency  in  the  work- 
flow  activities  during  the  late  1930 's  may  have  been  the  failure  to 
use  local  personnel  more  actively  in  an  effort  to  reinforce  the 
Executive's  requests  to  the  provincial  government. 

Ineffectiveness  in  control  activities  was  illustrated  by 
instances  of  contract  jumping,  underbidding  and  individual  bargaining. 
Increased  effectiveness  of  control  activities  led  to  a  substantial 
reduction  in  these  kinds  of  action. 

The  Federation  apparently  suffered  no  irreparable  damage 
through  a  decline  in  homeostasis.  Friction  and  factionalism  arose 
over  certain  issues  and  proposed  actions.  Individuals  and  groups 
rebelled  against  certain  standards  required  by  the  organization  (as 
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in  the  case  of  inspectorate  strikes  and  strike  threats  between  1937 
and  1939) .  There  was  a  certain  amount  of  indifference  and  apathy  of 
some  members  toward  the  needs  of  the  organization  (as  in  the  case  of 
those  who  neglected  to  remit  voluntary  levies,  to  return  pledges  and 

to  assist  in  the  salary  campaign).  These  symptoms,  however,  were 

\ 

characterized  more  by  their  occurrence  than  by  their  persistence. 
Therefore,  the  effect  on  the  homeostasis  of  the  organization  was  at 
no  time  great  enough  to  cause  disintegration. 

Summary 

During  the  years  from  1936  to  1949  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers ' 
Federation  engaged  in  perpetuation  activities  to  ensure  an  adequate 
supply  of  human  talent,  financial  resources  and  fruitful  ideas;  in 
work-flow  activities  that  attained  its  two  major  salary  goals;  in 
control  activities  that  were  largely  successful  in  eliciting  member 
behavior  compatible  with  organizational  goals;  and  identification  and 
homeostatic  activities  as  the  need  for  them  became  apparent.  A 
limited  amount  of  conflict  developed  between  work-flow  and  identifi¬ 
cation  activities.  Symptoms  of  ineffectiveness  and  inefficiency 
were  either  sufficiently  transient  or  so  correctly  diagnosed  that  the 
homeostasis  of  the  organization  was  adequately  maintained. 
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CHAPTER  V 


TEACHER  EDUCATION  AND  CERTIFICATION 

I „  THE  ISSUE 


Introduction 

The  provincial  statute  that  incorporated  the  Saskatchewan 
Teachers'  Federation  prescribed  six  objects  for  the  organization.  The 
second  of  these  was  "to  raise  the  status  of  the  teaching  profession" 
(1:1).  In  an  effort  to  attain  this  objective  the  Federation  has  sought 
continuous  improvements  in  the  qualifications  of  its  members. 

In  the  field  of  pre-service  teacher  education,  improved  qualifi¬ 
cations  may  arise  from  two  sources.  The  first  of  these  is  improvements 
in  the  calibre  and  the  capabilities  of  entrants  to  the  profession;  such 
improvements  may  be  obtained  by  imposing  more  discriminating  criteria 
for  the  selecting  of  suitable  candidates.  The  second  source  of  improved 
qualifications  is  the  required  programme  of  teacher  education;  the 
academic  and  professional  competence  of  the  prospective  teacher  may  be 
increased  by  means  of  more  and  better  preparatory  courses .  Recognizing 
these  two  sources  of  improved  qualifications,  the  Federation  has 
directed  its  attention  in  large  measure  to  selection  procedures,  re¬ 
quirements  for  initial  and  subsequent  certification,  and  the  adequacy 
of  the  teacher  education  programmes . 

The  issues  related  to  teacher  education  differed  in  at  least  one 
respect  from  many  of  the  other  issues  that  confronted  the  S.T.F.--the 
persons  most  directly  affected  by  the  teacher  education  programme  were 
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not  yet  full  members  of  the  Federation.  Furthermore,  the  teacher 
education  programme  was  one  in  which  the  Federation  or  its  individual 
members  were  involved  to  only  a  very  limited  extent.  Therefore,  if 
organized  teachers  were  to  realize  their  objectives  with  regard  to 
changes  in  teacher  education  and  certification,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  Federation  to  obtain  a  voice,  to  attain  a  position  of  influence, 
in  the  decisions  that  were  being  made  in  this  field. 

This  chapter  will  examine  the  specific  issues  that  confronted 
the  Federation  in  its  campaign  for  higher  standards,  the  steps  it  took 
to  extend  its  influence  with  respect  to  these  issues,  and  the  obstacles 
that  it  encountered  in  striving  to  attain  its  goals. 

t 

Seeking  Higher  Standards 

The  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation  has  always,  as  a  matter 
of  policy,  advocated  higher  standards  of  qualification  for  its  members. 
This  policy  had  its  origin  in  a  tradition  that  had  been  established 
long  before  the  S.T.F.  was  formed.  The  Saskatchewan  Education  Associ¬ 
ation  had  been  formed  in  1907  for  "the  advancement  of  its  members  in 
matters  relating  to  practical  education"  (58:1) „  Shortly  after  the 
Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Alliance  was  formed  it  went  on  record  as  being 
"strongly  opposed  to  the  importation  of  unqualified  teachers"  (43:2). 
The  Alliance  also  registered  a  protest  against  "short  term"  courses 
for  teachers  because  they  were  "(a)  Flooding  the  teaching  profession 
with  teachers  of  a  negligible  standard  of  academic  and  professional 
standing  with  consequent  disastrous  results  upon  the  pupils  entrusted 
to  their  charge.  (b)  Lowering  the  standard  of  the  teaching  profession 
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which  the  Alliance  is  anxious  to  raise  to  a  high  level  and  maintain  it 
so  .  .  (41:1) .  In  addition  the  Alliance  considered  the  possibility 

i 

of  restricting  its  membership  to  teachers  who  had  attained  a  prescribed 
level  of  certification,  and  urged  the  Department  of  Education  "that 
the  granting  of  permits  should  be  discontinued  immediately  for  all 
time"  (41:3).  By  1933  the  Alliance  was  calling  for  "the  raising  of 
standards  for  admission  to  the  profession  and  the  control  of  admission" 
(42:3)  . 

From  the  beginning  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers '  Federation  com¬ 
mitted  itself  to  a  similar  high  standards  approach  in  teacher  education 
and  certification.  However,  in  1933  the  concern  with  the  teachers' 
economic  plight  relegated  all  else  to  second  place.  It  is  significant 
that  in  its  six-point  programme,  the  radical  and  rebellious  Rural 
Teachers '  Association  had  made  no  reference  to  teacher  education  and 
certification  (40:1). 

The  depression  years .  The  position  of  the  Federation  on  stand¬ 
ards  of  admission  and  certification  was  formulated  by  the  Council  in 
1935: 

That  the  Department  of  Education  be  requested  to  adjust  the 
supply  of  teachers  to  the  demand  by  (a)  limiting  the  number 
of  admissions  to  the  Normal  School;  (b)  raising  the  standard 
of  entrance  to  Grade  XII;  (c)  providing  that  teachers'  cer¬ 
tificates  shall  lapse  after  absence  from  the  profession  for 
a  period  of  five  years  c  .  »  (46:9) . 

The  Council  also  called  for  "a  test  in  English  so  that  no  one  unable 

to  speak  or  write  a  standard  of  English  befitting  an  individual  giving 

instruction  in  Saskatchewan  schools  be  admitted  to  the  Saskatchewan 

Normal  Schools"  (46:11).  With  the  economic  depression  thousands  of 
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former  teachers  had  flocked  back  to  the  profession  and  each  vacant 
position  attracted  dozens,  often  hundreds,  of  applicants.  By  1939 
the  Federation  was  still  demanding  a  limit  on  Normal.  School  enrolments, 
but  it  was  unable  to  win  governmental  support  on  this  point  (49:22) . 

The  first  activity  undertaken  by  the  Federation  relative  to 

teacher  certification  was  a  study  to  determine  the  qualifications  of 

its  members  (24:5) .  On  the  basis  of  this  survey  the  research  committee 

was  asked  to  investigate  the  following  questions: 

What  academic  qualifications  should  be  required  for  admission 
to  the  Normal  Schools  and  to  the  College  of  Education?  Should 
confidential  reports  on  the  character  and  personality  of  the 
applicant  be  required  from  teachers  and  inspectors?  Should 
the  number  of  students  admitted  be  limited  to  the  estimated 
number  of  vacancies  by  means  of  a  competitive  examination? 
Examination  of  the  systems  of  selection  followed  elsewhere, 
as  for  example,  Queensland,  Australia.  Should  a  permanent 
first  class  certificate  be  issued  only  to  those  who  have 
completed  at  least  the  Second  Year  Arts  Course,  or  equiv¬ 
alent  academic  training?  (25:5-7). 

These  studies  provided  the  basis  for  many  of  the  policies  that  were 

later  adopted  and  promoted  by  the  Federation. 

During  1936  the  regulations  governing  teachers  1  certificates 
were  revised  by  the  Department  of  Education.  Before  doing  so  the 
Department  had  consulted  with  the  Federation,  and  the  1936  Council 
expressed  "general  satisfaction  .  .  .  with  the  amendments"  (47:8). 

While  supporting  in  principle  the  increased  requirements  for 
teachers'  certificates,  the  Federation  strongly  condemned  the  conditions 
under  which  teachers  were  being  expected  to  improve  their  qualifications. 
Accordingly,  many  of  its  activities  during  the  1930's  were  directed  at 
mediating  between  what  was  desirable  and  what  was  possible.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  Department  should  either  extend  the  certificates  of 
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teachers  who  had  not  yet  paid  Normal  School  fees  until  a  $750  salary 
was  being  paid  in  cash,  or  accept  school  district  notes  at  par  as  the 
payment  for  these  fees  (48:12).  When  the  new  regulations  demanded  that 
teachers  improve  their  certificates  the  Federation  initiated  negotiations 
with  the  University  of  Saskatchewan  for  the  provision  of  scholarships. 

As  a  result  of  these  negotiations  in  1936,  over  one  hundred  teachers 
were  awarded  scholarships^  which  provided  for  reduced  fees,  reduced 
room  and  board,  and  travelling  allowance  (27:6).  The  following  year 
approximately  six  hundred  scholarships  were  made  available.  When  the 
Federation's  benevolent  fund  had  been  established,  small  loans  were 
made  available  to  teachers  who  otherwise  would  have  been  unable  to 
complete  the  summer  school  session.  As  a  result  of  these  efforts  to 
supply  meagre  financial  assistance,  summer  school  enrolment  in  1936 
increased  by  one-third  and  by  a  further  one-third  in  1937.  The  Fed¬ 
eration  secretary  noted  that  this  response  "bears  out  our  contention 
that  our  teachers  are  willing  and  anxious  to  improve  their  professional 
and  academic  qualifications  when  it  is  humanly  possible  for  them  so  to 
do"  (74:5) . 

;  i 

Shortage  of  teachers .  Through  the  1940 's  and  into  the  1950 's 
the  Federation  continued  to  pursue  its  high  standards  approach  in 
teacher  education.  Rather  than  pressing  for  raised  standards,  however, 
its  efforts  became  necessarily  directed  toward  the  preservation  of  the 

1The  scholarships  enabled  a  teacher  "to  come  to  the  University 
Summer  School  and  complete  a  class  for  a  fee  of  $5.00  .  .  .  and  to 
receive  board  and  room  for  six  weeks  of  the  summer  school  at  a  cost 
of  $20.00"  (26:11) . 
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standards  of  admission  and  certification  that  were  already  in  exist¬ 
ence.  A  severe  shortage  of  teachers  occurred  early  in  the  war  years 
and  persisted  for  nearly  two  decades. 

The  Department's  decision  to  inaugurate  a  "short  Normal"  course 
was  announced  in  1941.  By  October,  1941,  over  fifty  students  with  only 
six  weeks  of  Normal  School  training  had  been  placed  in  schools.  The 
move  took  the  Federation  completely  by  surprise.  Neither  it  nor  the 
Trustees  Association  had  been  consulted  or  even  informed  about  the 
Department's  decision  (28:3).  The  reaction  of  the  Federation  was  def¬ 
inite  and  quick.  The  president  and  secretary  contacted  the  Department 
by  telephone,  by  telegraph,  and  by  personal  interview.  They  requested 
that  the  Department's  action  in  releasing  Normal  School  students  be 
immediately  suspended,  and  that  a  conference  of  teacher,  trustee  and 
Department  representatives  be  convened  to  explore  alternative  courses 
of  action,  several  of  which  the  Federation  had  already  proposed.  The 
Executive  arranged  a  meeting  with  the  Minister  and  discussed  the  matter 
at  considerable  length  (9) „  Editorials  and  articles  in  the  Federation 
magazine  deplored  the  Department's  action  and  reiterated  preferable 
alternatives  (28:1-4).  To  the  inspectorate  associations  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  "that  protest  meetings  be  called  throughout  your  superintendency 
immediately  and  that  strong  worded  protests  be  despatched  to  the  Minis¬ 
ter"  (7:1).  An  example  of  the  action  taken  locally  was  the  resolution 
presented  to  the  Saskatoon  convention  which,  after  a  lengthy  preamble 
detailing  the  history  of  teacher  supply  and  reasons  for  the  present 
teacher  shortage,  resolved  as  follows: 

That  we,  the  teachers  of  the  High  Schools,  the  Public  and 
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Separate  Schools  of  Saskatoon  and  district,  assembled  here 
in  mass  meeting,  protest  the  action  proposed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  namely  to  send  out  certain  Normal  School 
students,  with  little  training  and  no  teaching  experience, 
to  take  over  the  duty  of  teaching  children  in  this  province, 
and  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Education,  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  and 
each  member  of  the  Provincial  Legislature  (23) . 

Despite  the  variety  of  supporting  actions,  the  Executive's  meeting  with 
the  Minister  was  in  vain.  The  secretary  reported  to  the  councillors, 

"I  would  say  that  our  meeting  was  most  unsatisfactory.  We  received  no 
assurance  that  the  present  action  would  be  stopped  nor  that  any  steps 
would  be  taken  to  adequately  deal  with  the  situation"  (8:1).  When  the 
Council  met  in  December  the  matter  was  still  to  the  fore.  The  president 
listed  "the  matter  of  uncertificated  teachers"  as  one  of  the  three  major 
problems  confronting  the  S  .T ,F.  (-13 : 1)  .  On  the  opening  day  of  the 
Council  meeting  the  councillors  quizzed  the  Minister  about  the  decision 
on  releasing  Normal  School  students  and  his  failure  to  inform  the  Fed¬ 
eration  (50:3).  On  the  final  day  Council  went  "on  record  as  censuring 
the  department  of  education  of  this  province  on  its  recent  policy  of 
sending  out  unqualified  persons  ...  to  teach  in  the  schools  of 
Saskatchewan"  (50:20).  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  rejected  a  motion 
"That  Normalites  or  other  unqualified  persons  ...  be  denied  any  bene¬ 
fits  from  teachers'  organizations"  (50:19). 

During  1942  the  problem  grew  worse.  Instead  of  releasing  Normal 
School  students  mid-way  through  the  year,  a  special  short  term  course 
was  inaugurated  during  the  summer  months .  (This  change  had  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Federation  as  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils.)  Entrance 
requirements  had  been  lowered  to  accept  students  who  had  not  completed 
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Grade  XII.  In  December,  1942  the  president  presented  a  gloomy  statis¬ 
tical  statement: 

Approximately  900  teachers  graduated  from  the  provincial 
Normal  Schools  last  spring.  Another  100  were  released  in 
August  after  approximately  12  weeks  training,  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  400  released  after  similar  training  in  September. 

That  makes  a  total  of  approximately  1400  new  teachers  .... 

134  students  have  been  released,  for  service  in  the  schools, 
from  the  full  term  Normal  School  class  since  it  opened  in 
September  of  this  year.  (That  brings  the  total  of  new 
teachers  to  1334.)  In  addition  145  schools,  at  least,  have 
been  closed  since  July  1941  and  the  pupils  conveyed  to  other 
schools.  Probably  150  schools  were  unable  to  open  at  the 
planned  date  after  this  summer's  holidays  because  of  in¬ 
ability  to  secure  a  teacher.  It  is  not  encouraging  to  learn 
that  the  net  enrolment  at  Normal  School  on  December  11  was 
only  625.  Undoubtedly  many  of  these  will  be  released  before 
they  have  completed  the  regular  course  (14:1-2). 

In  the  face  of  such  information  teachers  began  to  experience  a  feeling 
of  futility  in  their  efforts  to  have  standards  of  admission  and  certi¬ 
fication  maintained.  The  report  of  the  Teacher  Shortage  Committee  to 
the  1943  Council  was  pessimistic:  "We  feel  that  no  radical  changes  can 
be  made  until  such  time  as  hostilities  cease"  (51:16).  At  the  end  of 
1944,  one-half  the  teachers  in  Saskatchewan  were  nineteen  years  of  age 
or  younger  (66:10). 

The  end  of  the  war  brought  no  end  to  the  teacher  shortage.  In 

December,  1946  the  president  reported: 

This  fall  some  600  schools  could  not  open  for  lack  of  teachers. 

The  superintendents  and  principals  had  been  requested  to  find 
prospective  Normal  School  students  in  their  high  schools.  The 
response  was  not  particularly  great.  Some  800  students  entered 
Normal  School  in  September.  1000  had  been  expected  (5:1) . 

The  practice  of  providing  short-term  Normal  School  courses  and  releasing 

students  before  they  had  completed  the  regular  course  continued  through 

1946  and  1947.  Finally,  at  the  1947  inspectorate  fall  conventions, 
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teachers  began  action  to  have  the  practice  stopped.  Their  delibera¬ 
tions  were  based  in  part  upon  the  following  information: 

A  practice,  which  in  1941  started  out  as  an  expediency  has 
become  the  established  practice  and  .  .  .  many  boards  are 
not  making  an  honest  effort  to  obtain  qualified  teachers 
as  they  know  that  they  will  be  able  to  procure  Normal 
School  students.  This  means  that  the  Normal  School  pop¬ 
ulation  is  being  depleted  and  that  the  number  of  untrained 
teachers  is  increasing.  This  can  only  reflect  in  a  lowering 
of  teaching  standards  which  works  to  the  detriment  of  the 
profession  as  a  whole  (60:1). 

The  viewpoint  formulated  by  the  teachers  at  the  conventions  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  1947  Council,  which  decided  that  it  would  henceforth 
vigorously  oppose  the  release  of  any  untrained  personnel  to  the  schools 
(53:44).  The  subsequent  implementation  of  this  policy  appears  to  have 
been  to  a  considerable  extent  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  practices 
of  offering  six-  or  twelve-week  courses  and  releasing  partially  trained 
students  were  permanently  discontinued  after  1948. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  Federation  began  advocating  the  cessation 
of  crash  courses  and  prematurely  released  Normalites,  it  proposed  an 
alternative:  the  use  of  study  supervisors.  Such  persons  would  supervise 
students  who  were  studying  correspondence  lessons;  the  study  supervisors 
would  not  be  teachers,  would  not  be  certificated,  and  would  not  be 
expected  to  provide  instruction.  One  of  the  main  reasons  for  advocating 
this  change  was  to  emphasize  the  shortage  of  teachers  and  the  need  for 
remedial  action;  teachers  with  temporary  certificates,  despite  the  ex¬ 
treme  brevity  of  their  training,  had  been  looked  upon  by  the  public  as 
"teachers."  The  decision  of  the  Department  to  implement  the  new 
approach  was  described  by  the  Minister  in  his  address  to  the  1948 
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In  order  to  put  people  in  some  of  the  classrooms  still  without 
teachers  .  .  .  it  was  decided  that  we  would  use  this  year  study 
supervisors  instead  of  depleting  the  people  who  had  enrolled  at 
the  Normal  School.  This  wasn't  a  very  easy  decision  to  make. 

It  wasn't  one  that  we  made  with  any  degree  of  happiness.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  your  Executive  did  concur  in  it  as,  not  a 
good  procedure,  but  a  procedure  that  was  better  than  releasing 
the  students  from  the  Normal  Schools.  It  has  been  interesting 
to  note  that  the  number  of  supervisors  required  has  been  far 
less  than  indicated  by  the  number  of  schools  without  teachers 
after  the  release  of  students  from  the  Normal  Schools  (54:7). 

The  latter  part  of  this  statement  gave  credence  to  the  Federation's 
previous  contention:  school  boards,  relying  on  the  probable  release 
of  Normalites,  had  not  put  forth  an  exhaustive  effort  to  find  qual¬ 
ified  teachers . 

However,  the  number  of  study  supervisors  required  each  year 
began  to  increase.  The  extent  of  this  increase  is  shown  in  Table  V. 


TABLE  V 

NUMBER  OF  STUDY  SUPERVISORS  IN  SASKATCHEWAN 
SCHOOLS,  1948- 19532 


Year 

Number  of  Study  Supervisors 

1948-49 

235 

1949-50 

449 

1950-51 

52  7 

1951-52 

589 

1952-53 

666 

Data  obtained  from  a  Canadian  Teachers'  Federation  Information 
Bulletin  (3) . 
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By  1951  the  Council  considered  it  necessary  to  call  for  a  halt  to  the 

increasingly  widespread  dependence  upon  "sitters": 

Whereas  we  consider  that  the  use  of  study  supervisors  would 
be  unnecessary  if  adequate  salaries  were  paid  to  recruit  and 
retain  qualified  teachers,  and  whereas  the  use  of  study  super¬ 
visors  is  unfair  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  Saskatchewan,  and 
whereas  a  multiplicity  of  low  enrolled  schools  in  detrimental 
to  the  education  of  this  province,  be  it  resolved  that  this 
Council  urge  that  the  Department  of  Education  abandon  the 
use  of  study  supervisors  (55:124). 

A  similar  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Council  the  following  year 

(56:56).  Although  the  number  of  study  supervisors  began  to  decrease 

after  1953,  it  was  not  until  1960  that  their  numbers  had  been  reduced 

to  a  relatively  insignificant  level  (17:72). 

In  its  fight  against  the  use  of  unqualified  persons  in  the  schools 
the  Federation  attempted  to  utilize  methods  other  than  mere  exhortation. 
Teachers  were  requested  to  report  instances  of  unqualified  persons  being 
employed  in  order  that  Federation  officials  could  raise  the  violation 
with  the  authorities;  co-operation  of  the  Department  was  practically 
always  forthcoming.  As  early  as  1939  the  Executive  was  investigating 
the  possibility  of  taking  legal  action  against  persons  who  acted  as 
teachers  in  violation  of  the  School  Act  (65:86) .  However,  the  School 
Act  provided  that  prosecution  could  be  initiated  only  with  the  consent 
of  the  Minister,  and  such  consent  could  not  be  obtained. 

In  addition  to  its  vehement  condemnation  of  what  it  considered 
to  be  the  adulteration  of  standards,  the  Federation  proposed  a  number 
of  alternatives.  First  of  all  it  took  the  view  that  education  involved 
more  than  "the  mere  keeping  open  of  schools"  (10:3).  Throughout  the 
period  of  the  teacher  shortage  the  Department  had  been  reluctant  to 
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allow  standards  of  teacher  certification  to  cause  the  closing  of 
schools.  In  1943  the  Minister  of  Education  had  told  Council,  "...  we 
believe  that  it  is  better  to  have  a  teacher  with  little  training  than 
to  have  no  teacher"  (51:18).  After  a  decade  of  seeing  certification 
standards  diluted  and  ignored,  the  Federation  was  ready  to  advocate 
more  drastic  measures.  The  attitude  of  the  Council  in  1947  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  past  president,  who  said: 

/A  Department  officia_l/  asked  me  what  I  would  do  if  schools 
were  closed  through  lack  of  a  teacher.  I  suggested  leaving 
schools  closed  at  least  until  February  1st  ....  I  think 
the  public  needs  a  jolt  but  I  was  told  that  no  government 
should  leave  schools  closed.  Just  because  the  key  is  turned 
in  the  door  doesn't  mean  the  school  is  in  session.  Personally, 

I  consider  it  requires  a  teacher.  Under  our  present  curric¬ 
ulum,  it  requires  a  trained  teacher  ....  How  can  a  child 
go  out  with  six  weeks  of  training  and  teach?  (53:9). 

Specific  suggestions  were  made  to  overcome  the  scarcity:  train  more 
teachers,  for  longer  periods,  so  that  they  would  have  a  commitment  to 
teaching;  provide  more  attractive  salaries  and  living  conditions  to 
retain  the  teachers  we  have;  close  schools  with  low  enrolments  (there 
were  more  than  900  of  them  with  fewer  than  ten  pupils  in  1951)  and  con¬ 
vey  pupils  to  centralized  schools  (34:12-13).  Indeed,  centralization 
was  an  essential  administrative  reform.  In  1950-51  Manitoba  had 
1,528  one-room  rural  schools;  Alberta  had  1,551;  Saskatchewan  had 
3,547  (70:23) . 


Certification  regulations .  By  the  middle  of  the  1940 's  Saskatch¬ 
ewan  teachers  had  begun  to  talk  about  a  degree  for  every  teacher  as  a 
desirable  and  realistic  goal  for  the  S.T.F.  Thus  the  Federation  became 
a  prime  advocate  of  a  reorganized  College  of  Education  that  would  pro- 
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vide  a  four-year  undergraduate  programme  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of 
Education  degree  (52:33).  This  goal  was  attained  in  1946.  The  Feder¬ 
ation  was  equally  interested  in  having  the  Department's  certification 
regulations  revised  so  that  they  would  be  based  upon  the  amount  of 
progress  toward  the  B.Ed.  degree  and  so  that  the  number  of  kinds  of 
certificate  would  be  substantially  reduced.  During  the  1940's  there 
were  almost  two  dozen  different  teachers'  certificates  in  existence 
in  Saskatchewan.  Both  these  aims  were  realized  in  the  1953  revision 
of  the  certification  regulations;  the  number  of  certificates  was 
reduced  to  three,  and  they  represented  the  completion  of  one,  two  or 
four  years  of  the  B.Ed.  programme  (19). 

Perhaps  the  major  significance  of  the  1953  regulations,  however, 
was  their  provision  that  no  permanent  teaching  certificate  would  be 
issued  until  the  teacher  had  completed  two  years  of  professional  and 
academic  preparation  beyond  senior  matriculation.  A  two-year  minimum 
had  been  an  important  feature  of  Federation  policy  for  many  years.  As 
early  as  1944  such  a  minimum  had  been  urged  upon  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  (31:38) „  The  1953  regulations  represented  the  first  tangible  pro¬ 
gress  toward  this  goal.  The  Federation  recognized,  however,  that  the 
regulation  would  be  ineffective  unless  observed.  Too  often  in  previous 
years  regulations  had  been  relaxed  or  ignored  when  the  province  was 
threatened  with  a  shortage  of  teachers .  Accordingly,  the  Federation 
undertook  two  activities  to  raise  the  level  of  preparation  of  all 
teachers  to  at  least  two  years  beyond  senior  matriculation.  It  began 
to  urge  every  teacher  to  take  the  required  additional  classes,  and  its 
local  bargaining  units  negotiated  into  their  salary  agreements  a  pro- 
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vision  that  made  salary  increments  for  teachers  with  interim  certifi¬ 
cates  dependent  upon  the  required  progress  toward  a  permanent  certifi¬ 
cate.  The  resulting  improvement  in  the  qualifications  of  the  Saskatch¬ 
ewan  teaching  force  is  indicated  in  Table  VI.  Despite  this  marked 

TABLE  VI 

PERCENTAGE  OF  SASKATCHEWAN  TEACHERS  WITH 
TWO  OR  MORE  YEARS  OF  TRAINING  BEYOND 
GRADE  XII,  SELECTED  YEARS3 


Year 

Percentage  of  Teachers 

1944-45 

14.2 

1949-50 

22.2 

1956-57 

34.7 

1959-60 

44  c  8 

1963-64 

60.5 

progress  towards  two  years  of  training  for  all  teachers,  it  was  still 
possible--and  indeed  common  practice--f or  persons  to  commence  their 
teaching  career  upon  completion  of  the  one-year  programme  at  the 
Teachers  College.  Although  the  Federation  continued  its  efforts  to 
persuade  the  provincial  government  to  invoke  a  two-year  minimum, 
teachers  soon  became  convinced  that  a  change  in  the  structure  of 
teacher  education  in  Saskatchewan  was  an  obvious  prerequisite  to  a 

3 

Data  in  this  table  were  obtained  from  Department  of  Education 
reports  (21:1;  18:37). 
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mandatory  minimum  of  two  years'  pre-service  education  for  all  teachers. 

An  improved  teacher  education  programme .  It  has  been  noted  that 
the  S„T0F.  was  an  active  supporter  of  the  decision  in  1946  to  provide 
a  four-year  undergraduate  programme  in  the  College  of  Education.  At 
the  same  time  it  had  been  an  advocate  of  the  plan  to  accept  completion 
of  the  one-year  Normal  School  course  as  the  equivalent  of  the  first 
year  of  the  B.Ed.  programme.  The  implementation  of  this  arrangement 
had  constituted  a  first  step  toward  the  integration  of  teacher  training 
programmes  in  Saskatchewan. 

During  the  ensuing  years  the  Federation  used  what  influence  it 
had  to  extend  the  co-ordination  of  the  Teachers  College  and  College  of 
Education  courses.  Teachers  wanted  to  encourage  the  adoption  of  the 
same  regulations  in  both  institutions.  Thus,  in  1947  the  Federation 
attempted  to  obtain  revisions  in  regulations  which,  in  its  opinion, 
constituted  "discrimination  against  the  College  of  Education"  and  "an 
attempt  to  make  the  College  of  Education  purely  a  high  school  teacher 
training  college"  (59:2).  The  regulations  in  question  permitted  Normal 
School  students,  often  with  as  little  as  six  weeks  of  training,  to 
teach  in  any  position  in  which  a  permanent  first  class  certificate  was 
valid,  but  prohibited  College  of  Education  students  who  had  completed 
the  two-year  programme  from  teaching  below  grade  seven  without  special 
permission.  Another  area  of  concern  to  teachers  was  the  differences 
in  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  Teachers  College  and  the  College 
of  Education.  In  1946,  for  example,  the  latter  required  a  grade  twelve 
standing  with  a  sixty  per  cent  average,  while  the  former  admitted  stu- 
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dents  with  only  a  partial  grade  twelve  standing  (60;1).  The  Feder¬ 
ation  continued  during  the  1950's  to  press  the  Department  to  raise  the 
Teachers  College  entrance  requirements  to  coincide  with  those  of  the 
College  of  Education.  Gradually,  the  Teachers  College  admission  re¬ 
quirements  were  raised  to  include  a  complete  grade  twelve  and  finally 
to  specify  a  minimum  average  of  sixty  per  cent  (37  ;3)  . 

Complete  integration  of  the  teacher  training  programmes  in  the 
province  had  long  been  an  aim  of  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation. 
As  early  as  1944  the  Executive  had  urged  upon  the  provincial  government 
the  combining  of  the  Normal  Schools  and  the  College  of  Education  into 
a  single  teacher  training  institution  (31:39).  By  1956  the  Minister 
of  Education  had  become  convinced  of  the  desirability  of  the  idea. 

He  said: 

o  .  .  the  situation  I  have  just  described  wherein  part  of  the 
training  is  in  one  institution  and  part  in  another,  together 
with  the  increasing  numbers  registering  at  our  teacher- training 
institutions,  indicates  a  need  for  even  closer  integration  of 
training  (12:15)  . 

Between  1956  and  1963  a  series  of  meetings  and  conferences  attended  by 
representatives  of  the  organizations  interested  in  teacher  education 

4 

was  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  teacher  training  issue  in  Saskatchewan. 

The  device  chosen  by  the  Minister  of  Education  to  study  the 
issue  of  integration  and  the  alternative  ways  in  which  it  might  be  ac¬ 
complished  was  a  Minister's  Committee.  To  this  committee  the  Minister 
appointed  representatives  from  a  number  of  organizations,  including 

^For  a  study  of  how  the  issue  was  agitated  and  settled,  see 
Housego  (11).  Much  of  what  follows  draws  upon  this  study. 
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the  Department  of  Education,  the  University  of  Saskatchewan,  the 
Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation,  and  the  Saskatchewan  School  Trustees 
Association.  The  committee  held  four  meetings  and  presented  an  interim 
report.  At  its  third  meeting  the  committee  had  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
fourteen  to  two  a  motion  stating  that  the  committee  felt  the  interests 
of  the  teacher  training  programme  in  Saskatchewan  would  best  be  served 
by  an  integrated  approach.  The  motion  had  been  moved  by  the  Dean  of 
Education  and  seconded  by  the  S.T.F.  president  (11:83).  In  its  in- 
termim  report,  however,  the  committee  did  not  presume  to  say  what 
should  be  done.  Rather  it  outlined  three  alternatives:  an  integrated 

•  •  '  t 

programme  in  the  College  of  Education,  a  federated  college,  and  an 
equal  division  of  the  four-year  programme  between  the  Teachers  College 
and  the  College  of  Education.  Influential  officials  of  the  Department 
favored  the  second  or  third  alternatives;  university  officials  favored 
the  first.  Housego  concludes: 

Apparently  the  Minister  and  his  Deputy,  while  not  wanting  to 
institute  a  policy  against  the  judgement  of  their  Director 
of  Teacher  Training,  were  equally  loath  to  institute  a  policy 
which  was  anathema  to  the  University  officials  (11:101). 

No  decision  was  made.  The  Minister's  Committee  did  not  meet  again. 

A  new  Minister  of  Education  took  office  in  1960.  In  January, 
1961  he  began  arrangements  to  establish  another  Minister's  Committee 
to  study  integration  of  the  teacher  training  programmes.  However,  in 
November,  1961  he  was  succeeded  by  yet  another  person  as  Minister  of 
Education,  and  it  was  July,  1962  before  the  Second  Minister's  Committee 
was  established.  This  committee  included  six  representatives  from  the 
Department  of  Education,  five  from  the  university,  and  two  from  each 
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of  the  Saskatchewan  School  Trustees  Association  and  the  Saskatchewan 
Teachers'  Federation.  During  1962-63  it  held  four  meetings  and  a 
special  five-day  conference.  At  its  final  meeting,  on  October  7,  1963, 
the  committee,  in  a  motion  moved  by  the  S.T.F.  president,  recommended 
the  integration  of  teacher  education  in  a  College  of  Education  at  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan  (11:141),  Six  weeks  later  the  Minister  of 
Education  and  the  President  of  the  University  made  a  joint  announcement 
to  the  public  concerning  a  new  policy  to  cover  the  integration  of 
teacher  education  in  Saskatchewan,  effective  July  1,  1964  (11:142-43). 

During  the  seven  years  of  discussion  and  deliberation,  the  Feder¬ 
ation  and  its  representatives  were  active  in  attempting  to  influence  the 
outcome  of  the  negotiations.  The  extent  of  the  Federation's  influence  is 
indicated  in  Housego's  dissertation.  Using  the  reputational  approach, 
Housego  obtained  from  twenty  persons,  presumed  to  be  knowledgeable  about 
the  teacher  training  issue,  the  names  of  those  who  were  influential  in 
the  issue.  The  organizations  named  as  being  influential,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  times  each  was  named,  are  shown  in  Table  VII  (11:151) .  The 
president  and  the  assistant  executive  secretary  of  the  Federation  were 
named  among  the  inf luentials ,  being  members  of  the  Minister's  Committee. 
In  addition,  four  persons  are  designated  as  inf luentials ,  even  though 
they  were  not  on  the  committee:  the  former  Director  of  Teacher  Training, 
the  Premier,  the  Minister  of  Health  (formerly  Minister  of  Education) , 
and  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation. 

.  .  .  the  respondents  were  generally  agreed  that  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation  was  influ¬ 
ential.  He  was  influential  because  he  is  the  outspoken  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  of  a  very  powerful  pressure  group--the  provin¬ 
cial  Teachers'  Federation  (11:215). 
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TABLE  VII 

ORGANIZATIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS  NAMED  AS  HAVING  EXERTED 
OR  EXERTING  INFLUENCE  ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TEACHER 
TRAINING  POLICY  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME  AND 
IN  THE  RECENT  PAST  IN  SASKATCHEWAN5 


Name  of  Organization  or  Association 


Number  of  times 
named  (out  of  20)* 


Saskatchewan  Teachers  1  Federation  18 

Saskatchewan  School  Trustees' Association  17 

College  of  Education  12 

Saskatchewan  Federation  of  Home  and  School 

Associations  12 

University  of  Saskatchewan  10 

Saskatchewan  Teachers  College  7 

Department  of  Education  7 

Superintendents  of  Schools  4 

Provincial  Cabinet  3 

Western  Canada  Conference  on  Teacher  Education  2 

Legislative  Assembly  (some  members)  2 


’^Organizations  and  associations  named  only  once  are  not  included 
in  this  list. 


The  information  in  Table  VII  indicated  which  of  the  organizations  were 
reputed  to  be  most  influential  in  the  settlement  of  the  issue.  Some 
insight  into  the  activities  of  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation 
can  be  obtained  from  the  following  statement: 


5See  Housego  (11:151) . 
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The  Teachers'  Federation  was  the  most  active  of  the  par¬ 
ties  in  organizing  support  for  the  policy  of  integration. 

They  sought  to  be  persuasive  not  only  at  formal  committee 
meetings  but  also  in  private  meetings  with  the  trustees. 

They  made  formal  presentations  to  the  Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  his  Department  in  the  form  of  briefs;  they  also 
presented  briefs  to  the  Cabinet  and  urged  the  Cabinet  to 
initiate  the  integration  policy.  When  for  a  time  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  anti-integration  forces  were  about  to  win 
and  the  Cabinet  was  indecisive,  the  Teachers'  Federation 
prepared  to  carry  on  a  propaganda  campaign  across  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  province  in  order  to  build  up 
support  at  the  "grass  roots"  level  for  a  policy  of  inte¬ 
gration,,  They  carefully  planned  to  use  mass  media  to 
muster  support  for  their  cause  (11:227-28)  0 

The  reason  that  the  teachers  and  their  organization  undertook  such  an 

extensive  campaign  in  support  of  integration  is  clear;  the  issue  had 

been  talked  about  for  twenty  years,  and  they  were  determined  that  it 

would  not  die  now  for  lack  of  positive  support. 


Gaining  Influence  and  Recognition 

One  of  the  six  objects  included  in  the  Teachers '  Federation  Act 
was  "to  influence  public  opinion  regarding  educational  problems"  (1°3044). 
If  it  was  to  achieve  its  goals  in  teacher  education,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  Federation  not  only  to  appeal  for  the  support  of  the  general 
public,  but  also  to  secure  representation  on  the  bodies  by  which  the 
decisions  were  made. 


Submissions  and  d is cuss  ion .  Recognizing  the  ultimate  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  provincial  government  for  education,  the  Federation  has 
consistently  followed  a  policy  of  presenting  frequent  submissions  to 
the  Minister  of  Education  and,  on  special  occasions,  to  the  Cabinet. 

By  means  of  these  submissions,  supplemented  by  informal  discussion  and 
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elaboration,  the  Federation  has  attempted  to  explain  and  win  support 
for  its  policies.  The  briefs  presented  have  been  forceful  and  direct. 
The  1939  brief  stated,  "To  grant  permits  temporarily  to  untrained 
persons  might  appear  on  the  surface  a  useful  expedient  to  keep  all 
schools  in  continuous  operation,  but  actually  such  a  policy  would  con¬ 
stitute  a  major  disaster"  (62:1).  In  1942  the  submission  declared, 
"The  teachers  are  charged  with  the  grave  responsibility  of  inculcating 
the  democratic  concept  for  the  preservation  of  which  ideals  we  are  at 
war.  No  body  of  people  can  do  this  adequately  if  they  are  immature, 
have  a  sense  of  insecurity,  and  are  poorly  paid"  (29:19).  The  brief 
in  1953  said,  "Since  1942,  we  have  been  taking  palliative  measures  to 
supply  teachers  for  our  schools.  We  contend  that  a  more  positive 
approach  to  the  problem  must  be  undertaken"  (45:3) .  During  the  last 
twenty  years  the  Executive  has,  with  only  minor  exceptions,  had  annual 
meetings  with  the  Minister  and  members  of  his  Department,  and  biennial 
meetings  with  the  Premier  and  Cabinet. 

In  addition  to  meetings  with  the  government,  representatives  of 
the  Federation  have  seized  every  opportunity  to  discuss  their  policies 
with  other  groups  at  conferences  and  conventions  and  to  make  present¬ 
ations  to  special  commissions.  Federation  speakers  have  annually 
addressed  the  provincial  trustees'  convention  and  many  of  the  super¬ 
intendency  trustees'  conventions.  They  have  sought  farmer  and  labor 
support  through  the  Saskatchewan  Occupational  Group  Council  (39:6-7). 
For  more  than  a  decade  the  semi-annual  meetings  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Education  Conference  provided  a  forum  for  discussing  educational 
affairs  (63)  .  Although  teachers  were  unsuccessful  in  their  appeal 
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for  a  royal  commission  on  the  teacher  shortage  (57:66),  Federation 
representatives  addressed  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture  and  Rural 
Life,  and  were  gratified  to  see  the  Commission's  recommendations: 

To  raise  professional  standards  in  teaching,  the  Commission 
called  for  entrance  requirements  at  Teachers  Colleges  equiva¬ 
lent  to  University  entrance  requirements.  Eventually,  the 
Commission  recommended,  both  two-  and  four-year  teacher  train¬ 
ing  programmes  should  be  centralized  under  the  College  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan  (35:16-17). 

When  the  Canadian  Conference  on  Education  was  being  prepared  in  1958 
and  in  1962,  the  Federation  played  a  major  role  in  organizing  the  pre¬ 
paratory  study  sessions  of  the  Saskatchewan  section  (36:17;  38:17-18). 
Since  matters  affecting  teacher  education  and  certification  were  among 
the  topics  discussed,  participation  in  these  conferences  enabled  Fed¬ 
eration  representatives  to  interpret  the  policies  of  the  teachers 1 
organization  to  the  other  groups  in  attendance. 

Advisory  committees .  Since  the  Minister  controlled  certification 
and  the  University  and  Teachers  Colleges  controlled  graduation,  it  was 
evident  that  teachers  could  most  effectively  influence  teacher  education 
policies  by  obtaining  representation  on  appropriate  advisory  boards. 

The  first  move  by  the  Federation  in  this  direction  was  to  urge  upon  the 
Minister  of  Education  the  establishment  of  a  certification  committee 
that  would  "have  charge  of  the  certification  of  all  teachers  in  the 
province"  (30:53).  An  advisory  committee  on  certification  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  Order-in-Council  in  1943,  and  one  Federation  representative 
was  included  on  it.  However,  it  did  not  meet  the  expectations  the 
Federation  had  held  for  it.  Its  shortcomings  were  enumerated  by  the 
past  president  at  the  1947  Council  meeting: 
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The  committee  met  exactly  once  this  year  and  that  was  in  pro¬ 
test  when  we  saw  in  the  paper  that  there  was  going  to  be  a 
Normal  School  session  for  July  and  August  ....  While  we 
had  a  lengthy  and  warm  meeting,  we  were  little  better  than  a 
rubber  stamp  (53:7). 

To  this  the  secretary  added: 

We  fought  for  many  years  getting  the  Certification  Commit¬ 
tee  ....  We  are  not  going  to  sit  and  see  it  bypassed 
(53:8). 

In  conveying  its  grievance  to  the  Minister  the  Executive  used  blunt 
and  bitter  language: 

We  would  respectfully  call  the  Minister's  attention  to  the 
history  of  the  setting  up  of  this  committee  ....  When 
the  Minister  was  president  of  our  organization,  a  brief  was 
submitted  to  the  government  of  the  day  on  January  30,  1943, 
and  the  following  was  stated:  ".  .  .We  urge  upon  the 
government  the  establishment  of  a  Certification  Committee 
which  .  .  .  shall  have  charge  of  the  certification  of  all 
teachers  of  the  province."  ...  We  appointed  you  as  our 
member  on  that  committee.  We  had  hoped  with  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  this  committee  that  we  would  have  a  voice  in  the 
certification  of  teachers.  You  will  now  be  able  to  real¬ 
ize  our  concern  at  certificates  being  issued  this  fall  to 
over  400  Normal  School  students  without  the  advice  or  the 
approval  of  this  committee  ....  We  the  teachers'  organ¬ 
ization,  who  are  vitally  concerned  about  the  certification 
of  teachers,  were  only  advised  after  the  decision  was  made 
(44:1-2). 

The  certification  committee  met  three  weeks  later.  Thereafter  it  met 
more  frequently,  and  in  1953  the  number  of  teacher  representatives  on 
the  committee  was  increased  to  two  (57:4). 

Two  other  advisory  committees  that  provided  the  Federation  with 
an  institutionalized  channel  for  transmitting  its  views  were  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  College  of  Education  and  the  Advisory  Council  to  the 
Normal  Schools  (later  Teachers  Colleges) .  The  former  was  established 
soon  after  the  College  was  reorganized  in  1946,  the  latter  in  1951. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  First  and  Second  Minister's 
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Committees  for  the  study  of  integration  of  teacher  education  and  to 
the  Federation's  representation  on  them.  When  The  Teacher  Education 
Act,  1964  was  passed  to  provide  for  the  new  structure  in  teacher 
education  in  Saskatchewan,  the  Federation  was  allocated  two  places 
on  the  fifteen-member  Board  of  Teacher  Education  (18:35) . 

Representation  on  other  bodies .  The  right  to  name  represent¬ 
atives  to  participate  in  two  other  organizations  was  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  Federation  in  its  efforts  to  attain  its  teacher 
education  goals.  The  first  of  these  other  two  organizations  was  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  Saskatchewan.  In  response  to  teachers' 
requests  in  1944  and  1945,  the  Federation  was  granted  the  right  in 
1946  to  appoint  "two  members  to  the  University  Senate,  one  of  which 
must  be  a  high  school  teacher"  (33:26).  The  other  organization  of 
importance  was  the  Western  Canada  Regional  Conference  on  Teacher 
Education.  Including  representatives  of  departments  of  education, 
colleges  of  education,  normal  schools,  teachers  colleges,  and 
teachers'  organizations  in  the  four  western  provinces,  and  beginning 
in  1953,  this  annual  conference  was  designed  to  "endeavor  to  solve 
the  problems  of  varying  teacher  certification  programs  across  Canada, 
varying  requirements  for  well-known  educational  degrees  and  the  mutual 
accreditation  of  provincial  teacher  education  programs"  (71:25). 

In  all  the  conferences  and  committees  on  which  the  Federation 
sought  and  gained  representation,  it  came  to  realize  that  the  right 
to  participate  was  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  number  of  re¬ 
presentatives  to  be  named.  Given  vital  issues  and  policies  to  espouse, 
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even  one  capable  representative  in  a  group  could  do  much  toward 
attaining  the  objectives  of  the  S.T.F. 

Encountering  Obstacles 

The  Federation  met  two  types  of  impediment  to  its  efforts  in 
teacher  education.  The  first  lay  outside  the  organization,  the  second 
within . 

Opposition  from  other  groups .  From  time  to  time  the  organized 
efforts  of  teachers  to  attain  their  objectives  were  frustrated  by  the 
reluctance  of  the  provincial  government  to  enact  the  desired  policy 
and  legislative  amendments.  Instances  of  this  kind  of  obstacle  have 
been  cited  above.  The  other  organization  that  occasionally  provided 
major  opposition  to  the  teachers  was  the  Saskatchewan  School  Trustees 
Association.  The  basis  of  this  opposition  in  the  field  of  teacher 
education  is  that  while  the  teachers  have  been  traditionally  concerned 
with  teachers'  qualifications,  the  trustees  have  continuously  emphasized 
the  problem  of  teacher  supply  (11:174).  The  school  trustees  have  al¬ 
ways  been  preoccupied  with  the  spectre  of  a  teacher  shortage.  Even  in 
1925  they  were  discussing  the  problem  at  their  convention: 

At  this  session,  they  discussed  a  resolution  in  support  of 
employing  only  teachers  with  first  or  second-class  certifi¬ 
cates.  The  matter  was  tabled  on  the  basis  that,  while  higher 
standards  in  education  must  always  be  strived  for,  the  scar¬ 
city  of  teachers  resulting  from  the  elimination  of  third-class 
teachers  would  be  too  serious  (16:16). 

Illustrations  of  the  opposing  policies  of  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers' 

Federation  and  the  Saskatchewan  School  Trustees  Association  in  the 


field  of  teacher  education  can  be  found  in  each  of  the  four  sub-issues 
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previously  discussed.  During  the  two  decades  following  the  war,  the 

teachers  advocated  improved  screening  of  student  teachers,  abolition 

of  short-term  normal  school  courses,  establishment  of  a  two-year 

minimum,  and  integration  of  teacher  education.  When  better  screening 

of  prospective  teachers  was  being  proposed  toward  the  end  of  the  war, 

a  report  in  the  Trustees  Association  magazine  noted  with  hesitation, 

"Saskatchewan  trustees,  accustomed  to  the  acceptance  as  normal  school 

students,  even  before  the  war,  of  almost  anyone  who  had  completed 

high  school,  may  find  it  difficult  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  idea 

of  closely  screening  applicants  for  the  teaching  profession"  (67:23). 

Two  years  after  short-term  normal  courses  had  been  discontinued,  the 

provincial  convention  of  school  trustees  resolved: 

.  .  .  that  the  Department  of  Education  be  requested  to  return 
to  the  policy  of  six  weeks'  Normal  Course  for  teachers  until 
such  time  as  the  teacher  shortage  has  been  relieved"  (68:19). 

and  the  following  year: 

.  ■  .  that  a  short  term  Normal  Course  be  given  to  study 
supervisors  to  enable  them  to  better  direct  the  lower 
grades  and  understand  school  management  (69:10). 

The  Federation's  advocacy  of  a  minimum  two-year  training  programme  for 
all  teachers  also  encountered  opposition  by  the  trustees.  In  preparing 
its  presentation  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture  and  Rural  Life, 
the  Trustees  Association  asked  school  boards  a  series  of  questions, 
one  of  which  was  "Do  you  think  the  present  one-year  course  of  teacher¬ 
training  is  adequate?"  Sixty-two  boards  answered  "yes";  forty-six 
answered  "no"  (72:23).  The  following  year,  at  the  1954  convention, 
the  association  adopted  a  resolution: 
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.  .  .  that  we  recommend  no  increase  in  the  initial  one- 
year  period  of  teacher-training  (73:21). 

On  the  integration  issue  the  Saskatchewan  School  Trustees  Association 

held  steadfastly  to  its  view: 

Our  prime  concern  with  teacher  education  is  the  preserva¬ 
tion,  and  to  some  extent  the  restoration,  of  public  control 
over  teacher  preparation  and  certification  (11:317). 

I 

Accordingly,  the  Association  was  outspoken  in  its  opposition  to  the 
integration  of  teacher  education  under  the  College  of  Education. 

In  his  study  of  the  integration  issue,  Housego  obtained  from 
members  of  the  Minister's  Committee  their  perceptions  of  the  positions 
taken  by  the  various  groups : 

The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Trustees'  Association  be¬ 
lieves  the  Teachers '  Federation  is  interested  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  teachers  by  teachers  to  whatever  degree  it  is 
possible  to  attain  ....  He  said  the  trustees  are  sus¬ 
picious  of  the  teachers'  general  motive  to  certificate  its 
own  membership.  Thus,  the  Trustees'  Association  was  concerned 
lest  the  Minister  of  Education  lost  any  of  the  control  of 
teacher  training  he  traditionally  exercised  (11:185). 

In  the  presence  of  this  native  suspicion  of  their  motives,  teachers 

| 

often  found  it  difficult  to  enlist  any  significant  measure  of  trustee 
support  for  their  proposals  in  the  field  of  teacher  education. 

Building  consensus  among  teachers .  The  Federation's  policies 
on  teacher  education  and  certification  did  not  receive  spontaneous 
acceptance  by  all  teachers.  The  1937  Council  considered  a  motion 
calling  for  teachers  with  second  class  certificates  and  twenty  years 
of  service  to  "be  granted  a  certificate  valid  during  their  lifetime 
without  further  first  class  work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher"  (48:11). 
The  motion  carried  by  a  vote  of  thirty  to  thirteen.  At  the  1945 
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Council,  councillors  vigorously  debated  two  opposing  views:  "stand¬ 
ards  ,  .  .  so  raised  that  every  teacher  teaching  in  a  school  will 
have  a  degree",  and  "getting  a  better  job  for  the  teachers  who  never 
had  the  opportunity  to  proceed  with  university  work  in  the  last  few 
years"  (52:32).  The  position  taken  by  the  leaders  in  the  Federation 
was  summed  up  by  one  of  the  presidents: 

We  cannot  ask  for  easier  ways  of  getting  higher  certifi¬ 
cation;  our  standards  must  be  the  high  standard  required 
of  other  professions  (4:3) . 

The  Federation's  programme  to  develop  teacher  consensus  on  its 
policy  consisted  essentially  of  an  appeal  for  high  standards,  tempered 
with  fairness  to  existing  certificates  and  rewards  for  improved  quali¬ 
fications.  The  appeal  for  high  standards  was  an  appeal  to  the  commonly 
held  sentiments,  aspirations  and  ideals  of  the  teacher  group--an  appeal 
for  professional  status,  for  public  recognition,  for  a  realization  of 
the  full  potential  of  the  teaching  task.  The  appeal  was  conducted 
through  Council  debates,  through  local  studies  and  convention  addresses, 
through  teachers'  rallies,  and  through  newsletters  and  the  magazine. 

Fairness  to  holders  of  existing  certificates  was  assured  by  the 
Federation  through  its  insistence  that  a  provision  similar  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  clause  be  included  in  each  revision  of  the  certification  regu¬ 
lations  and  strictly  observed  in  their  application: 

£ 

°Teachers '  rallies,  the  first  of  which  was  held  in  the  Nipawin 
Superintendency  in  1954,  are  a  one-day  (Saturday)  meeting  of  the 
teachers  in  a  super intendency  branch  to  hear  a  panel  of  visiting  con¬ 
sultants  and  to  discuss  a  number  of  topics  related  to  the  Saskatchewan 
Teachers'  Federation  and  to  the  educational  system  in  the  province. 
Resulting  from  local  initiative,  they  are  held  annually  in  almost  half 
the  superintendency  branches . 
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Nothing  in  these  Regulations  shall  be  interpreted  as  cur¬ 
tailing  the  teaching  eligibility  of  persons  to  whom  certif¬ 
icates  were  issued  heretofore  .  .  .  (20:6). 

This  provision  prevents  retroactive  application  of  new  standards  of 

certification . 

Realizing  that  raised  standards  could  best  be  obtained  by  pro¬ 
viding  financial  recognition,  the  Federation  adopted  a  policy  that 
salary  schedules  should  provide  substantial  differentials  for  addi¬ 
tional  years  of  teacher  education.  As  a  result  of  this  policy  and 
the  operation  of  collective  bargaining  in  establishing  salary  agree¬ 
ments,  teachers  began  to  receive  tangible  encouragement  to  complete 
the  requirements  for  one  or  more  university  degrees.  The  prevailing 
differential  in  the  maximum  salary  for  one  year  and  five  years  of 
teacher  education  increased  from  $600  in  1945  (32:20),  to  $4,000  in 
1965  (64)  . 

Conclusion 

Problems  in  the  field  of  teacher  education  and  certification 
received  the  attention  of  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation  es¬ 
pecially  between  1943  and  1963.  During  that  period  the  Federation 
was  concerned  with  three  major  problems.  The  first  was  the  standards 
of  admission  that  would  govern  entrance  to  the  teacher  training  in¬ 
stitutions;  these  standards  were  a  means  that  could  select  suitable 
candidates  for  the  profession  and  that  could  adjust  the  supply  of 
teachers  in  response  to  the  demand.  The  second  problem  was  the 
determination  of  what  would  constitute  a  minimum  programme  of  pre¬ 
service  education;  the  Federation  had  advocated  that  a  minimum  of 
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two  years  beyond  senior  matriculation  should  be  established  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  a  minimum  of  four  years  as  soon  as  possible.  The  third 
problem  was  the  dual  programme  of  teacher  education  in  Saskatchewan; 
the  Federation  had  urged  that  the  programmes  be  integrated  within 
the  College  of  Education. 

In  seeking  to  attain  its  teacher  education  goals  the  Federation 
passed  through  several  stages.  Its  first  task  was  to  recognize  and 
clarify  the  goals  it  intended  to  pursue.  Its  next  task  was  to  procure 
the  solidarity  of  teachers  and  to  develop  their  identification  with 
and  commitment  to  the  goals.  Since  it  could  not  promulgate  reforms 
on  its  own  authority,  the  S.TCF.  then  had  to  obtain  official  recog¬ 
nition,  and  representation  on  a  variety  of  influential  bodies  and 
committees--the  media  through  which  it  could  effectively  encourage 
the  adoption  of  its  policies.  Finally,  it  had  to  meet  opposition 
and  to  overcome  the  objections  that  were  raised  in  response  to  its 
proposals „ 

The  Federation's  teacher  education  activities  occurred  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  were  different  from  those  in  which  its  legitimation 
or  salary  determination  activities  had  taken  place.  In  its  legiti¬ 
mation  activities,  the  teachers  themselves  were  the  only  group  that 
could  claim  a  primary  involvement  and  concern.  In  salary  determination 
teachers  and  trustees  were  the  two  parties  directly  involved.  Compared 
to  these  unilateral  and  bi-lateral  situations,  teacher  education  and 
certification  represented  multi-lateral  involvement;  primary  respons¬ 
ibility  and  interest  in  this  field  were  claimed  by  the  provincial 
government,  the  university,  the  school  trustees,  and  the  teachers. 
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Accordingly,  the  teachers,  in  determining  their  objectives  and  ac¬ 
tivities,  had  to  endeavor  to  recognize  and  accommodate  the  positions 
taken  by  all  four. 

II.  ANALYSIS  OF  ORGANIZATIONAL  BEHAVIOR 

The  organizational  behavior  exhibited  by  the  Saskatchewan 
Teachers'  Federation  in  response  to  issues  in  the  field  of  teacher 
education  and  certification  may  be  analyzed  with  particular  emphasis 
on  one  of  the  homeostatic  activities:  the  problem-solving  process. 

Bakke  has  outlined  a  set  of  steps  that  characteristically  make  up  the 
problem-solving  process  and  "a  framework  of  criteria  for  evaluating 
the  operation  of  the  problem-solving  process  in  any  particular  case" 
(2:61).  These  steps  and  criteria  provide  a  useful  guide  for  the 
analysis  of  the  organizational  behavior  described  in  the  first  section 
of  this  chapter. 

The  Prob lem-So lying  Process 

The  eleven  steps  in  the  problem-solving  process  might  be  applied 
to  the  attempts  to  solve  a  specific  and  limited  problem  faced  by  the 
Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation,  or  they  might  be  used  to  analyze  all 
the  activities  by  which  it  attempted  to  reach  its  teacher  education 
goals.  The  latter  approach  will  be  employed  in  the  following  pages; 
consideration  will  be  given  to  the  Federation's  total  programme  in 
teacher  education  and  certification.  This  approach,  although  not  as 
neat  and  clear-cut  as  would  be  the  consideration  of  a  single  sub¬ 
problem,  provides  a  more  realistic  portrayal  of  the  dynamics  of  the 
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One  of  the  Federation’s  objectives  was  to  raise  the  status  of 
the  teaching  profession.  The  field  of  teacher  education  and  certifi¬ 
cation  was  one  of  the  main  avenues  through  which  this  objective  could 
be  attained.  In  its  efforts  to  raise  the  status  of  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  by  solving  specific  problems  in  teacher  education,  the  Feder¬ 
ation  initiated  activities  related  to  each  of  the  following  steps. 

Awareness .  First  of  all  it  was  necessary  for  the  organizational 
agents  to  become  aware  of  the  situation.  The  members  and  leaders  of 
the  Federation  were  aware  that  teaching  did  not  command  the  respect, 
prestige  and  support  that  teachers  would  have  preferred.  The  members 
of  the  Executive  and  the  Council  appear  to  have  recognized  that  the 
relatively  low  status  of  the  teaching  profession  was  to  a  considerable 
extent  coincident  with  the  relatively  low  level  of  teachers '  academic 
and  professional  qualifications,^  Low  standards  of  admission  and  certi¬ 
fication  were  leading  to  rapid  turnover  of  teaching  personnel,  loss  of 
teachers  to  other  occupations,  lack  of  commitment  to  teaching  as  a 
career,  and  poor  quality  of  teaching  service.  Federation  members  were 
also  aware  of  the  vicious  cycle  created  when  low  standards  were  used 
to  justify  poor  conditions  of  employment,  which  in  turn  necessitated 
low  or  lower  standards.  Evidence  of  their  awareness  of  the  problem-- 
that  to  raise  the  status  of  their  profession  they  must  obtain  higher 
standards  in  the  admission  and  preparation  requirements  for  teachers-- 
is  to  be  found  in  the  submissions  presented  year  after  year  to  the 
government  and  to  commissions,  in  the  discussions  and  resolutions  of 
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the  inspectorate  associations  and  the  Council,  and  in  the  pronounce¬ 
ments  of  their  leaders. 

Exploration  and  structuring .  The  second  and  third  steps  in  the 
problem-solving  process  are  closely  related.  Through  exploration,  ad¬ 
equate  and  relevant  information  had  to  be  gathered  with  respect  to  the 
cause,  the  character,  and  the  impact  of  the  situation,  as  well  as  the 
involvements,  and  the  placement  of  required  activities.  Through 
structuring,  agents  of  the  organization  were  required  to  make  accurate 
judgments  with  respect  to  each  of  these  items . 

The  exploration  and  structuring  carried  on  within  the  Federation 
dealt  first  of  all  with  the  cause  of  the  existing  low  standards.  Who 
were  responsible  for  the  situation  and  what  were  their  objectives? 
Clearly  the  provincial  government  was  responsible  for  the  standards  of 
entrance  and  certification,  and  its  objective  was  apparently  to  raise 
standards  only  if  such  action  would  have  no  visible  effect  on  teacher 
supply  or  would  arouse  little  or  no  protest  from  school  trustees  and 

I 

other  significant  elements  of  the  electorate.  What  situational  factors 
were  responsible  for  existing  standards  and  how  amenable  were  they  to 
modification?  One  group  of  situational  factors  was  not  amenable  to 
modification;  this  included  the  general  paucity  of  manpower  during  the 

)  I 

war  years,  and  the  population  growth  which  caused  the  enormous  school 
expansion  during  the  post-war  years.  Another  group  of  situational 
factors  was  amenable  to  modification;  this  included  certification  reg¬ 
ulations,  conditions  of  employment  for  teachers,  and  the  views  and 
attitudes  of  the  government  and  the  school  trustees.  This  latter  group 
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also  included  the  attitudes  and  aspirations  of  the  teachers  them¬ 
selves  . 

The  character  of  the  situation  was  such  that  it  presented  the 
Federation  with  both  a  threat  and  a  promise--a  threat  to  its  homeostasis 
if  it  failed  to  modify  the  situation  and  a  promise  of  enhanced  member 
capability  and  the  commitment  if  it  succeeded.  The  existence  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  low  standards,  particularly  in  comparison  with  the  estab¬ 
lished  professions,  had  become  chronic;  improvement  in  standards  would 
not  be  abrupt.  The  other  groups  primarily  affected  by  the  matter  ap¬ 
parently  accepted,  either  willingly  or  reluctantly,  the  existing  state 
of  affairs. 

The  impact  of  the  problem  on  the  Federation  was  such  that,  if 
satisfactorily  solved,  its  organizational  charter  would  likely  be 
strengthened,  its  primary  basic  resource--people--would  be  enhanced  in 
quality  and  capability,  and  its  work-flow  activities  in  other  fields, 
such  as  salaries  and  professional  development,  would  be  considerably 
facilitated.  If  the  problem  were  not  satisfactorily  solved,  of  course, 
the  opposite  conditions  would  probably  prevail. 

Within  the  organization  the  interests  of  certain  sub-groups  of 
members  would  be  variously  affected  by  or  involved  in  the  solution  to 
the  problem.  Those  with  a  high  level  of  academic  and  professional 
qualifications  would  find  their  attainments  given  recognition  if  such 
qualifications  were  to  become  the  criterion  of  professional  competence. 
Conversely,  however,  those  with  qualifications  that  were  formerly  con¬ 
sidered  adequate  would  come  to  be  regarded  as  sub-standard.  Depending 
upon  their  own  involvements,  then,  sub-groups  of  teachers  could  con- 
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tribute  toward  either  solving  the  problem  or  making  a  solution  dif¬ 
ficult.  Outside  the  organization  the  groups  having  greatest  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  solution  to  the  problem  were  the  government,  the  university, 
the  school  trustees,  and  the  general  public. 

Placement  of  the  problem  by  the  organization  involved  exploration 
and  structuring  with  respect  to  the  activity  systems  required.  Identi¬ 
fication  activities  and  thoughtways  activities  were  needed  to  evolve  and 
specify  the  policy  of  the  organization-- its  'high  standards'  approach-- 
and  to  strengthen  the  organization  by  obtaining  members'  identification 
with  and  commitment  to  this  kind  of  goal.  Work-flow  activities  were 
required  to  launch  and  carry  out  the  several  steps  of  the  Federation's 
programme--clarifying  the  goals,  securing  organizational  solidarity, 
obtaining  effective  representation,  and  overcoming  obstacles  to  its 
plans . 

Two  other  activity  processes  were  especially  notable.  Moti¬ 
vation  activities,  a  sub-class  of  the  control  activities,  were  instru¬ 
mental  in  eliciting  the  teacher  behavior  that  was  necessary  if  higher 
certification  requirements  were  to  be  maintained.  The  success  of  ac¬ 
tivities  designed  to  encourage  teachers  to  accept  the  new  regulations 
and  to  improve  their  qualifications  has  been  previously  noted. 

The  fusion  process,  one  of  the  homeostatic  activities,  functions 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  organization  in  the  face  of  divergent 
interests  of  individuals,  groups,  and  other  organizations.  One  symptom 
of  ineffectiveness  in  the  fusion  process  would  be  "rebellious  acts  of 
individuals  and  groups  against  activity  or  standards  of  activity  re¬ 
quired  of  them  by  the  organization"  (2:61).  That  the  fusion  process 
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in  the  Federation  functioned  successfully  is  indicated  by  the  general 

membership  support  of  its  teacher  education  policies.  Intermittently, 

however,  there  were  rumblings  of  dissatisfaction  and  expressions  of 

outright  rejection  by  some  members .  Examples  of  this  negative  reaction 

were  found  among  some  groups  of  teachers  who  held  permanent  first  class 

certificates  and  who  felt  they  were  being  unjustly  coerced  into  working 

towards  a  higher  grade  of  certificate.  One  such  teacher  bitterly  stated 

Apparently  the  S.T.F.  have  forgotten  who  helped  organize  and 
establish  their  union.  They  too  have  forgotten  the  hardships 
(money,  enrolment,  etc.,  etc.)  first  class  teachers  had  to 
put  up  with.  Now  their  certificate  is  obsolete  as  is  their 
salary  rating  (22) . 

Simplification .  Following  the  revealing  of  the  problem  through 
exploration  and  structuring  it  was  necessary  for  the  problem  to  be 
reduced  to  and  defined  in  terms  amenable  to  practical  and  effective 
action.  The  Federation  simplified  the  problem  of  enhanced  status  and 
higher  standards  by  establishing  three  specific  goals,  each  of  which 
was  logically  justifiable  and  readily  comprehensible:  raised  standards 
of  admission,  a  longer  minimum  programme,  and  integration  of  teacher 
training  institutions. 

Search  and  cue .  The  fifth  step  in  the  problem-solving  process 
involves  the  suggesting  of  a  sufficient  number  of  alternative  strategies 
From  time  to  time  there  emerged  within  the  Federation  a  variety  of  strat 
egies  for  dealing  with  the  problem  of  improvements  in  teacher  education. 
The  strategies  proposed  were  what  might  be  called  the  defeatist,  the 
circuitous,  and  the  direct.  The  first  of  these  was  the  view  that  the 
area  of  teacher  education  and  certification  was  the  preserve  of  the 
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Department  of  Education  or  of  some  other  group,  and  that  in  that  field 
teachers  should  not  aspire  to  a  position  of  influence  or  control.  The 
second  was  the  view  that  change  would  be  gradual,  that  several  groups 
had  a  legitimate  concern  in  this  area,  and  that  effective  joint  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  decision-making  process  was  the  most  desirable  and 
defensible  role  for  the  S.T.F.  The  third  proposal  was  that  the  Feder¬ 
ation  should  make  a  concerted  frontal  attack,  demanding  some  immediate 
control  of  teacher  certification.  This  type  of  proposal  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  presentation  to  the  1941  Council: 

.  .  »  it  being  election  year,  I  consider  that  if  we  are  going 
to  play  fair  by  the  teachers  of  the  Province  and  assume  the 
responsibilities  that  are  rightly  ours,  that  it  is  up  to  us 
to  draw  up  a  schedule  of  minimum  demands,  and  back  it  up  by 
setting-up  of  strike  machinery. 

1.  The  S.T.F.  to  be  given  some  control  in  certification 
of  teachers . 

2.  We  present  a  scheme  of  superannuation,  and  ask  for  a 
definite  answer  in  regard  to  their  intentions  with  regard  to 
that  scheme. 

3.  We  demand  that  our  fees  be  set  according  to  our  desires. 

We  should  cut  our  demands  down  to  as  few  as  possible.  De¬ 
mands  should  be  presented  before  or  while  the  legislature  is 
in  session,  and  should  be  backed  up  so  that  the  legislature 
knows  exactly  where  it  stands  .  .  .  (50:6) . 

Another  aspect  of  search  and  cue  is  the  importance  of  significant 
cues  and  the  necessity  that  they  not  be  ignored.  To  some  extent  this  is 
a  matter  of  judgment  and  timely  decision,  of  knowing  when  to  seize  an 
opportunity  and  when  to  forego  an  apparent  advantage.  Accordingly, 
during  the  difficult  post-war  expansion  it  was  judged  by  the  Federation 
that  it  was  preferable  to  condone  the  limited  and  temporary  use  of 
study  supervisors  and  thus  to  retain  its  role  of  participating  in  the 
planning  for  the  emergency,  than  to  condemn  everything  that  failed  to 
meet  its  policies  in  their  entirety  and  thus  to  lose  its  position  of 
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limited  partnership  in  teacher  education. 

A  final  aspect  of  search  and  cue  is  the  necessity  of  exploring 
all  available  sources  of  alternatives.  Activities  that  provided  this 
kind  of  exploration  included  the  studies  carried  on  by  the  Federation's 
advisory  committees  on  teacher  education  and  certification,  studies 
undertaken  by  its  staff  officers,  and  its  participation  in  such  groups 
as  the  Western  Canada  Regional  Conference  on  Teacher  Education. 

Appraisal  of  alternatives .  It  was  necessary  for  the  Federation 
to  examine  each  of  the  alternate  strategies  in  light  of  the  findings 
from  exploration,  the  resources  of  the  Federation  itself,  and  the 
anticipated  reactions  of  those  whose  interests  would  be  affected  by 
the  contemplated  strategy.  It  had  to  recognize  first  of  all  that  the 
Minister  of  Education  controlled  teacher  certification,  a  responsibility 
that  no  provincial  government  would  be  likely  to  abrogate.  It  had  to 
recognize  that  its  own  desire  for  a  voice  in  teacher  certification,  no 
matter  how  sincere,  would  be  suspect  by  at  least  some  of  the  others 
interested  in  the  matter.  It  had  to  recognize  that,  even  if  it  were 
offered  complete  control  of  certification,  it  had  immediately  available 
neither  the  resources  nor  the  operating  activity  systems  to  accept  such 
a  task.  And  finally,  it  had  to  recognize  that  gradual  rather  than 
immediate  change  was  dictated  most  of  all  by  the  preparedness  of  the 
teachers  themselves  to  accept  the  changes  that  were  introduced. 

Choice  and  decision.  In  the  light  of  the  appraisal  of  the  alter- 
natives,  the  Federation  chose  the  strategy  that  it  considered  would  be 
ultimately  the  most  ef f icient--the  strategy  of  gradually  extending  the 
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sphere  of  influence  in  teacher  education  and  certification.  Such  a 
strategy  gave  the  Federation  the  time  it  needed  to  develop  understanding, 
acceptance  and  support  among  its  own  members,  and  to  prepare  the  resources 
and  activities  that  might  be  needed  in  resolving  the  various  specific  sub¬ 
problems  with  which  it  would  have  to  deal. 

Mobilization .  Over  a  period  of  years  the  S0T\,FU  had  to  justify 
and  clearly  define  its  specific  objectives  in  teacher  education.  It  had 
to  decide  upon  the  stages  through  which  it  would  have  to  pass  on  its  way 
to  its  general  objective  and  it  had  to  assign  to  its  agents  specific 
tasks  in  each  stage.  Thus,  when  it  received  formal  recognition  by  and 
representation  in  another  organization,  it  had  to  ensure  that  its  re¬ 
presentatives  would  be  knowledgeable  and  competent,  and  would  thereby 
repay  the  additional  responsibility  with  which  the  teachers  '  organiza¬ 
tion  had  been  entrusted.  And  it  had  to  foster  activities  to  ensure 
dissemination  of  ideas  to  and  participation  in  policy-making  by  teachers, 
in  order  that  there  would  be  sufficient  congruence  between  representatives' 
statements  and  members'  wishes.  Finally,  adequate  preparation  had  to  be 
made  to  ensure  that  the  active  support  of  teachers  would  be  available  in 
organized  fashion  if,  as  almost  happened  in  the  integration  debate  in 
1963,  it  became  necessary  to  launch  a  campaign  for  public  support  of  the 
teachers'  proposals. 

Response  and  action .  Closely  related  to  mobilization,  this  ninth 
step  in  the  problem-solving  process  refers  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
activities  for  which  mobilization  had  occurred,  so  as  to  accomplish  the 
specified  objectives.  It  also  refers  to  the  modifications  that  must  be 
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made  in  activities  in  the  light  of  evolving  experience  in  the  process 
of  problem-solving.  Thus,  the  Federation's  representative  on  the  pro¬ 
vincial  certification  committee  bent  his  efforts  toward  the  attainment 
of  the  effective  influence  that  teachers  had  expected  this  committee 
to  provide.  Experience  indicated,  however,  that  at  least  two  modifi¬ 
cations  would  have  to  be  sought;  the  number  of  teacher  representatives 
would  have  to  be  increased,  and  the  committee  would  have  to  be  invariably 
consulted,  rather  than  partially  by-passed.  Accordingly,  activities  to 
obtain  these  modifications  were  incorporated  into  the  Federation's  re¬ 
sponse  and  action. 

Experience  and  judgment .  Periodically  it  was  necessary  to  review 
and  evaluate  the  results  of  the  efforts  thus  far  exerted,  to  estimate 
the  effect  these  efforts  were  having  upon  the  organization,  and  to 
estimate  the  probable  future  consequences  of  these  efforts.  At  one 
stage,  for  example,  such  assessment  led  to  the  conclusion  that  efforts 
to  attain  a  two-year  minimum  programme  of  teacher  education  were  being 
impeded  by  the  divided  nature  of  the  teacher  education  programme „  Con¬ 
sequently,  additional  emphasis  was  placed  upon  activities  intended  to 
bring  about  integration.  On  another  occasion  assessment  of  the  fate 
of  the  report  of  the  First  Minister's  Committee  led  to  the  formulation 
of  a  different  approach  for  the  teacher  representatives  to  follow  when 
the  Second  Minister's  Committee  was  set  up. 

Closure  or  renewal ,  'As  a  result  of  assessing  past  experience 


and  making  judgments  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  certain  courses  of  action, 
it  was  finally  possible  to  arrive  at  one  of  three  conclusions:  to  con- 
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sider  the  problem  solved,  to  restructure  the  problem  and  renew  ef¬ 
forts,  or  to  tackle  new  problems  revealed  by  the  experience  in  solving 
the  previous  one.  Since  the  general  problem  of  ensuring  high  standards 
in  teacher  education  and  certification  is  relative  and  continuous,  the 
Federation  was  unable  at  any  point  to  consider  the  problem  to  be  solved. 
Rather,  such  standards  had  to  be  repeatedly  assessed  in  the  light  of 
changes  in  the  factors  impinging  upon  them.  In  assessing  its  specific 
sub-problems,  of  course,  the  Federation  was  able  to  consider  the  inte¬ 
gration  problem  closed,  and  the  entrance  requirements  of  grade  twelve 
with  a  sixty  per  cent  average  attained,,  Similarly  it  was  able  in  1959 
to  restructure  the  integration  problem  and  to  renew  its  efforts  toward 
this  goal.  New  problems  emerged  from  previous  experience,  for  the 
integration  or  the  length  of  the  teacher  education  programme  gave  no 
assurance  of  the  adequacy  of  its  content. 

Summa ry 

Between  1943  and  1963  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  programme  of  activities  to  raise  the  status  of  the  teaching 
profession  by  obtaining  higher  standards  of  teacher  education  and 
certification.  In  seeking  higher  standards  the  Federation  initiated 
activities  that  can  be  described  in  terms  of  Bakke's  problem-solving 
process.  Having  become  aware  of  the  relationship  between  professional 
status  and  members'  qualifications,  and  having  assessed  the  involve¬ 
ments  and  interests  of  the  groups  concerned  with  teacher  education  and 
certification,  the  Federation  evolved  three  specific  objectives  and 
decided  to  strive  to  attain  a  position  of  influence  in  the  decision- 
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making  process  in  this  field.  Analysis  of  the  Federation's  teacher 
education  activities  indicates  that  particular  emphasis  was  placed 
upon  identification  activities  to  formulate  and  disseminate  its 
policies,  work-flow  activities  to  attain  its  goals,  motivation  ac¬ 
tivities  to  elicit  teacher  compliance  with  the  new  requirements, 
and  operation  of  the  fusion  process  to  overcome  reluctance  or  re¬ 
sistance  on  the  part  of  certain  individuals  and  groups. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

I.  THE  ISSUE 


Introduction 


Most  professional  organizations  exhibit  an  interest  in  two  major 
areas:  the  economic  welfare  and  social  status  of  their  members,  and  the 
competence  of  their  members  in  practicing  their  profession*  Canadian 
teachers'  organizations  have  come  to  exhibit  the  same  duality  of  in¬ 
terest  . 

The  role  of  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation  in  such  economic 
welfare  fields  as  salaries  and  superannuation  was  never  in  doubt:  it 
was  specifically  dealt  with  at  the  first  Council  meeting.  Its  role  in 
assuring  the  professional  competence  of  its  members  took  longer  to  define. 

Today,  the  activities  of  the  Federation  tend  to  be  grouped  by  its 
officers  and  members  into  four  broad  categories:  those  focusing  upon 
teacher  welfare,  those  concerned  with  teachers'  professional  develop¬ 
ment,  those  providing  communication  among  members  and  with  external 
groups,  and  those  devoted  to  the  general  maintenance  and  administration 
of  the  organization.  Activities  in  the  latter  two  categories  function 
to  facilitate  those  in  the  former  two  categories.  These  four  categories, 
although  useful  and  appropriate  at  the  Federation's  present  complex 
stage  of  development,  would  not  have  been  employed  in  a  description  of 
the  Federation's  activities  thirty,  or  even  fifteen,  years  ago.  In 
tracing  the  events  which  led  to  the  present  scope  and  structure  of  the 
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ScT.F.  in  the  field  of  professional  development,  it  is  possible  to 
identify  three  periods.  The  first  of  these,  extending  from  its  in¬ 
ception  in  1933  to  about  1930,  was  a  period  during  which  relatively 
little  attention  was  given  to  professional  development  activities. 

The  second  period,  covering  the  greater  part  of  the  1950 's,  saw  a 
growing  awareness  among  teachers  of  the  need  for  their  organization 
to  initiate  and  expand  activities  in  this  field.  During  the  third 
period,  which  began  about  1958,  the  Federation  vastly  increased  its 
activities  in  the  professional  development  field,  and  initiated  a 
series  of  activities  intended  to  review  and  re-define  its  role  in  the 
in-service  professional  development  of  its  members. 

Although  the  term  professional  development  has  found  common 
usage  among  Saskatchewan  teachers,  its  denotation  and  connotations  re¬ 
main  frequently  vague  and  occasionally  ambiguous.  In  its  broadest 
sense,  the  term  is  used  in  the  Federation  to  include  activities  related 
to  curriculum,  teacher  education  and  certification,  research,  education¬ 
al  innovations  and  trends,  teacher  ethics,  and  all  types  of  in-service 
education.  In  its  narrowest  sense,  it  is  used  to  refer  to  activities 
designed  to  maintain  or  improve  the  competence  of  practicing  teachers. 

In  the  present  study,  the  term  professional  development ,  unless  specif¬ 
ically  defined  otherwise,  will  be  used  in  this  latter  sense. 

The  Early  Years 

No  one  made,  nor  did  anyone  seem  to  expect,  apologies  for  the 
Federation's  concentration  on  economic  welfare  goals  during  the  1930 “s 
and  1940's.  Reforms  in  salaries,  contracts  and  superannuation  were 
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imperative  if  teaching  was  to  become  an  attractive  vocation,  and  the 
Federation  directed  its  time,  its  money  and  its  personnel  toward  the 
attainment  of  these  reforms. 

Of  course,  some  attempts  were  made  to  promote  professional  im¬ 
provement  on  the  part  of  teachers.  One  reason  for  the  establishment 
of  teachers’  locals  had  been  to  provide  the  machinery  for  professional 
study  groups.  As  early  as  1935  teachers  had  been  encouraged  to  choose 
such  topics  as  the  following  for  study  projects  in  locals: 

1.  Topics  from  the  field  of  method;  -  discussion  of  general 
principles;  demonstration  lessons;  clever  drill  devices; 
lesson  projects. 

2.  Testing  and  measuring  educational  results;  -  intelligence 
testing;  standardized  tes ts--survey ,  diagnostic,  remedial; 
new  type  tests  .  .  .  (8:3) . 

Perhaps  the  major  source  of  professional  stimulation  sponsored  directly 
by  the  Federation  during  these  early  years  was  the  magazine.  By  1937 
the  Saskatchewan  Bulletin  had  begun  to  include  a  variety  of  articles 
of  interest  to  educators.  For  example,  the  March  issue  contained  an 
item  entitled  "What  Is  Academic  Freedom?"  and  a  department  on  current 
affairs,  as  well  as  two  articles  by  Saskatchewan  educators:  "The  Use 
of  Cultural  Education,"  by  Dr.  Hilda  Neatby,  and  "No  Civilization  with¬ 
out  Creative  Art,"  by  Mr.  E.  Lindner  (9) ,  The  following  issue  included 
articles  on  health  and  fitness,  audio-visual  education,  and  a  new  plan 
of  teaching  being  employed  at  Yorkton;  it  also  included  a  new  depart¬ 
ment,  "Book  Reviews"  by  Dr.  S,  R.  Laycock,  which  was  to  continue  as  a 
Bulletin  feature  for  more  than  a  quarter-century  (10) .  One  of  the 
standing  committees  maintained  by  the  Federation  during  the  first  fif¬ 
teen  years  of  its  existence  was  the  advisory  committee  on  curriculum. 
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Although  it  pursued  studies  of  existing  course  outlines  and  proposed 
revisions  in  them,  it  was  not  too  successful  in  involving  large  numbers 
of  teachers  in  curriculum  study  and  revision;  nor  was  this  its  primary 
purpose.  Perhaps  during  the  early  years  the  main  contribution  of  this 
committee  to  the  in-service  programmes  that  would  later  emerge  was  the 
development  of  a  close  liaison  with  the  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  a  liaison  that  became  the  basis  of  much  of  the  co-operative 
effort  between  the  two  organizations  that  later  characterized  many  of 
the  professional  development  projects. 

Notwithstanding  these  activities,  prior  to  1950  professional 
development  was  not  considered  to  be  a  major  field  of  endeavor  for  the 
S.TcF,  In  a  list  of  twenty-two  achievements  of  the  S0T.F„,  prepared 
in  1937,  three  dealt  with  scholarships  and  certification,  one  listed 
standing  committees  (two-thirds  of  which  could  not  be  described  as 
including  professional  development) ,  and  the  other  eighteen  referred 
to  teacher  welfare  or  general  educational  reforms  (13)  .  The  subjects 
of  Council  debate  and  the  topics  for  Council  group  discussions,  in  1950 
and  in  1951,  show  a  similar  preoccupation  with  teacher  welfare  and  an 
absence  of  concern  with  professional  development  (12:15;  15). 

A  notable  professional  development  activity  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  in  1946  of  teachers'  institutes.  In  October  of  that  year  the 
Federation  provided  teachers  with  the  following  information: 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  department  this  year  to  establish 
institutes  in  about  twenty  larger  units.  The  general  plan  is 
that  the  super  intendency  will  be  divided  into  convenient  groups 
and  that  these  groups  will  hold  one-day  institutes.  The  in¬ 
stitute,  in  turn,  will  be  broken  down  into  a  number  of  locals. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  institute  is  to  provide  for  profes¬ 
sional  growth  and  is  a  very  commendable  effort  in  this  field. 
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The  establishing  of  institutes  has  received  the  endorsation 
of  the  federation  and  is,  in  fact,  to  be  a  joint  effort  of 
the  department  and  the  federation  .  .  .  (11:29). 

As  the  notice  indicated,  the  institute  was  intended  to  be  a  project  of 

the  Department  of  Education  and  the  Federation.  For  the  most  part, 

however,  the  institutes  became  the  responsibility  and  the  concern  of 

the  Department,  while  the  Federation  attempted  to  integrate  the  in- 

service  programmes  of  the  institutes  with  the  programmes  of  the  teachers ' 

locals  and  conventions.  In  1951  the  secretary  reported  to  the  Council: 

We  have  set  up  three  experimental  units  this  year  in  Swift 
Current,  Eston-Elrose  and  Blaine  Lake  to  try  and  integrate 
the  work  of  the  Convention,  the  Institute  and  the  Local  and 
to  bring  all  teachers  of  these  areas  into  active  partnership 
not  only  in  the  work  of  their  organization  but  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  local  educational  development  (15:39). 


Sensing  a  Need 

During  the  decade  of  the  1950's  the  members  of  the  Federation 
became  increasingly  aware  of  the  possibility  of  raising  the  status  of 
the  teaching  profession  through  a  programme  of  professional  develop¬ 
ment.  One  of  the  first  indications  that  a  change  in  emphasis  might 
emerge  within  the  Federation  was  included  in  a  statement  by  the  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  1950  Council  meeting: 

In  the  first  part  of  our  existence  we  have  been  faced  with  the 
problem  of  meeting  the  protective  side  of  the  teacher  problem. 

But  we  are  growing  up  and  I  think  that  in  the  future  we  are 
going  to  have  to  devote  more  time  and  effort  to  the  educational 
side  of  our  programme,  not  only  the  protective  side  .  .  (14:6)  . 

The  following  year  the  Federation  distributed  to  locals  for  use  in  their 

study  projects  a  kit  on  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  (32) *  The  advisory 

committee  on  curriculum,  as  one  of  its  projects,  began  "to  involve 
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teachers  in  curriculum  planning"  (16:7).  From  1952  to  1954  a  special 
committee,  established  to  study  the  philosophy  that  did  and  should 
underlie  the  Federation's  activities,  conducted  a  series  of  studies 
and  reported  annually  to  the  Council.  One  of  the  questions  it  at¬ 
tempted  to  answer  was,  "Should  our  Federation  be  primarily  concerned 
with  the  improvement  of  education  in  this  province,  the  improvement 
of  the  economic  and  social  status  of  its  members,  or  both?"  (16:42). 
When  its  studies  were  completed  the  committee  had  concluded: 

1.  The  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation  should  have  as  its 
major  concern  the  improvement  of  education  generally  in  this 
province . 

2.  It  should  continue  to  be  concerned  with  the  betterment 
with  the  economical  and  social  status  of  its  members. 

3.  We  must  become  even  more  concerned  with  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  educational  standards  .  .  .  (17:9). 

These  principles  appear  to  have  guided  the  Federation  in  its  selection 

of  activities  during  the  succeeding  twelve  years. 

Another  project  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Federation  and  the 
Department  of  Education  was  a  curriculum  workshop,  first  held  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  university  summer  session  in  1953.  The  Federation 
budgeted  two  thousand  dollars  for  the  three-day  workshop,  and  made 
arrangements  for  at  least  one  teacher  from  each  superintendency  to 
attend  (3).  The  president  reported  on  the  workshop  at  the  next 
meeting  of  Council: 

From  all  reports  the  workshop  was  a  very  worthwhile  project. 

It  was  our  hope  that  it  would  be  a  means  of  stimulating  a 
larger  number  of  teachers  and  lay  people  to  think  construc¬ 
tively  about  curriculum  planning  and  revision,  which  would 
automatically  result  in  a  more  satisfactory  curriculum.  It 
is  our  opinion  that  the  workshop  accomplished  this  objective 
to  a  marked  degree  (18:3) . 

The  success  of  this  venture  led  to  the  sponsoring  of  a  similar  workshop 
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in  1955  (2) . 

The  officers  of  the  Federation  continued  to  direct  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Council  to  the  need  for  further  expansion  in  the  professional 
development  field.  In  1955  the  secretary  said: 

.  .  .  we  must  now  devote  more  and  more  of  our  time  to  the 
professional  growth  and  the  professional  improvement  of  our 
teachers.  We  must  plan  undertakings  that  will  improve  the 
quality  of  teaching  .  .  .  (19:37). 

The  following  year  the  president  stated: 

Through  our  Federation  we  must  devise  such  in-service  training 
programmes  to  keep  our  members  constantly  in  touch  with  the 
newest  techniques  in  learning  and  with  recent  research  in  the 
educational  field.  It  is  encouraging  to  discover  many  such 
programmes  already  in  practice  in  many  of  our  super intendencies 
(7:12). 

During  the  summer  of  1957  the  S.T.F.  took  a  lead  in  sponsoring  a  three- 
week  leadership  course  for  school  principals.  A  few  weeks  later  it  co¬ 
sponsored  a  seminar  on  the  use  of  Cuisenaire  materials  in  the  teaching 
of  arithmetic.  That  seminar  was  followed  by  the  establishment  of  sev¬ 
eral  experimental  classes  at  the  primary  grade  level,  the  experiment 
being  directed  in  large  measure  by  a  staff  member  of  the  S.T.F.  (20: 
6-7).  Both  projects  met  with  immediate  teacher  approval.  A  resolution, 
submitted  to  and  passed  by  the  next  session  of  Council,  directed  "that 
the  Principals'  Course  be  continued  and  that  the  Executive  investigate 
the  possibility  of  arranging  for  further  courses  of  educational  impor¬ 
tance"  (20:111).  In  previous  years  Federation  involvement  in  such 
projects  had  been  mainly  nominal.  With  the  two  projects  in  1957,  how¬ 
ever,  the  rapid  incursion  of  the  Federation  into  the  field  of  profes¬ 
sional  development  was  underway. 
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Expansion  and  Evaluation 

Between  1958  and  1965  the  Federation  expanded  its  professional 
development  activities  to  such  an  extent  that,  by  the  latter  date,  its 
expenditures  were  almost  equally  divided  between  professional  develop¬ 
ment  (broadly  defined)  on  the  one  hand,  and  teacher  welfare  on  the 
other . 

i 

Organizing  for  expans  ion .  Early  in  1958  the  Federation  estab¬ 
lished  a  new  committee-- the  advisory  committee  on  professional  stand¬ 
ards.  This  committee  was  expected  "to  foster  professional  growth  in 
all  members  of  the  organization"  and  to  be  responsible  for  planning 
and  evaluating  the  Federation's  in-service  training  activities  (29:1). 
About  the  same  time  a  reorganization  took  place  within  the  Federation's 
administrative  staff  with  the  result  that  one  staff  officer  began  de¬ 
voting  a  major  portion  of  his  time  to  activities  coming  within  the 
purview  of  the  professional  standards  committee.  During  1958-59  work¬ 
shops  were  arranged  in  several  areas  to  provide  teachers  with  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  teaching  of  art  and  science  (29:4) .  In  many  respects  these 
workshops  were  trial  runs,  for  the  Federation  was  attempting  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  kinds  of  services  teachers  desired,  and  whether  the  attendance 
would  justify  the  expenditures  involved.  Teacher  reaction  to  the  new 
professional  development  activities  was  one  of  spontaneous  approval. 
Attendance  was  in  every  instance  as  good  as  had  been  expected  and  re¬ 
quests  for  similar  seminars  in  other  subjects  and  at  other  centres 
began  to  be  received  by  the  Federation  Office.  The  secretary  assessed 
the  response  of  teachers  in  this  way: 
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I  think  there  are  three  reasons  for  this  impetus  in  profes¬ 
sional  development.  Without  doubt,  the  one  heading  the  list 
is  the  improved  economic  circumstances  of  teachers.  Teachers 
not  only  have  the  means  to  pursue  this  additional  study  but 
the  improved  economic  status  has  given  an  impetus  for  better 
work.  Another  contributing  factor  has  been  the  continued 
upgrading  of  standards  .  .  .  „  Last,  but  not  least,  has 
been  the  continued  emphasis  which  your  organization  has 
placed  on  the  need  for  high  quality  teachers  and  our  exhor¬ 
tation  to  our  membership  to  improve  the  quality  of  classroom 
teaching  (20:11). 

Another  occurrence,  one  which  perhaps  both  contributed  toward  and  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  increased  activity  in  the  professional  development 
field,  was  the  emergence  of  special  subject  councils.  The  first  two 
of  these,  formed  by  the  collegiate  principals  and  by  the  teachers  of 
French,  had  become  affiliated  with  the  S.T„F„  in  1956.  By  1962  the 
number  had  increased  to  twelve,  and  by  1965  there  were  fifteen  special 
subject  councils  (30:9-10). 


The  Fyf e  project .  The  first  in-service  training  project  to 
cover  the  province  and  to  extend  beyond  a  few  weeks  in  length  was  the 
high  school  English  seminars  launched  in  1959.  C.  T.  Fyfe,  long  rec¬ 
ognized  as  one  of  Saskatchewan's  leading  teachers  of  English,  was 
employed  by  the  Federation  for  two  years  on  a  full-time  basis  to  con¬ 
duct  seminars  on  the  teaching  of  English  in  grades  seven  to  twelve. 
Seminars  were  held  in  every  superintendency  in  the  province  (26:24-27) . 
One  measure  of  the  acceptance  of  these  seminars  was  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  1961  Council: 

Whereas  seminars  such  as  those  directed  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Fyfe 
have  been  well  received  by  teachers,  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  such  S  t T . F .  sponsored  seminars  pro¬ 
mote  the  best  interest  of  the  teaching  profession, 

Be  It  Resolved  that  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation 
continue  sponsorship  of  seminars  and  that  such  seminars  be 
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held  for  teachers  of  various  high  school  subjects  and  also 
for  teachers  of  elementary  grades  (21:116). 

An  assessment  of  the  success  of  the  project  concluded: 

.  .  .  two  factors  accounted  for  the  excellent  reception  of 
this  in-service  professional  growth  project.  First,  Mr. 
Fyfe's  experience  in  English  as  a  teacher  and  his  wide 
knowledge  of  English  problems  are  equalled  by  his  sincere 
desire  to  be  of  service  to  his  profession.  Second,  the 
public  relations  programme  which  paved  the  way  was  care¬ 
fully  planned  both  on  a  provincial  and  local  basis  (22:32)  . 


Additional  activities .  The  two-year  programme  of  English  sem¬ 
inars  was  replaced  in  1961  by  a  two-year  programme  of  seminars  and 
workshops  on  remedial  reading.  As  had  been  done  to  conduct  the  English 
seminars,  the  S0TCF.  employed  on  a  full-time  basis  an  outstanding  con- 
sultant--Hildred  Rawson--to  conduct  the  remedial  reading  project. 

Whereas  the  English  project  focused  upon  grades  seven  to  twelve,  the 
reading  project  focused  upon  grades  one  to  six.  As  the  project  neared 
completion  the  S0T.FU  president  said: 

I  feel  that  this  has  been  our  most  successful  in-service 
programme  over  the  last  two  years.  If  letters  from  teachers, 
superintendents  and  supervisors  are  any  measure  of  success, 
then  certainly  her  programme  has  been  eminently  successful 
(24:3). 

During  the  early  1960’s  the  Federation  also  began  a  study  of 
programmed  instruction.  The  professional  standards  committee  devoted 
a  considerable  portion  of  its  time  to  the  topic;  a  two-day  conference 
on  programmed  instruction  was  sponsored  and  financed  by  the  S.T.F.;  a 
display  of  programmed  materials  and  a  discussion  group  to  consider  their 
possibilities  were  a  feature  of  the  annual  Council  meeting;  and  a  mono¬ 
graph  on  the  principles  of  programmed  instruction  was  prepared  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Federation  in  co-operation  with  the  teachers'  organiza- 
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tions  in  the  neighboring  provinces  (23s 32)  .  These  activities  led  to 
the  conclusion  that: 

The  role  of  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation  in  pro¬ 
grammed  learning  should  be  to  obtain,  investigate,  analyze 
and  evaluate  materials  and  to  inform  teachers,  boards  and 
parents  of  their  value  (23:13). 

In  addition  to  a  study  of  programmed  instruction,  an  investigation  was 
made  into  the  Newcastle  experiment  in  reading,  and  the  action  research 
activities  and  the  experimental  projects  related  to  the  Cuisenaire 
system  of  arithmetic  were  continued. 

In  the  summer  of  1961  the  Federation  planned,  sponsored  and 

presented  a  summer  school  half-class  designed  especially  for  holders 

of  permanent  first  class  certificates,  to  complement  a  half-class 

they  had  taken  many  years  before.  The  registration  for  the  class  was 

185,  more  than  double  the  number  that  had  been  expected  (23:32).  The 

following  summer  the  Federation  offered  three  short  courses: 

A  one-day  course  in  Cuisenaire  was  held  with  more  than  200 
in  attendance.  A  four-day  reading  programme  was  conducted 
by  Mrs.  Rawson  with  some  300  in  attendance.  A  five-day 
PoSoSoC,  Physics  workshop  was  held  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Gordon  Shepherd,  attended  by  some  100  teachers  (24:36). 

In  selecting  the  summer  courses  it  would  sponsor  the  Federation  de¬ 
veloped  certain  guidelines  for  itself:  courses  would  generally  not  be 
for  credit  toward  a  degree  or  a  higher  teaching  certificate;  they 
would  be  sufficiently  varied  to  meet  the  diverse  interests  of  Saskatch¬ 
ewan  teachers;  and  they  would  be  designed  not  to  compete  with  university 
courses  but  to  cover  fields  not  included  in  existing  summer  class  offerings. 

The  burgeoning  years :  1963  through  1965 .  Although  the  involvement 


of  the  Federation  in  professional  development  and  curriculum  activities 
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was  expanded  considerably  after  1963,  much  of  its  work  was  carried  on 
in  close  co-operation  with  other  interested  organizations  such  as  the 
university  and  the  Department  of  Education.  The  difficulty  in  dis¬ 
tinguishing  the  precise  nature  of  the  Federation's  contribution  in 
such  co-operative  endeavors  was  identified  in  a  professional  develop¬ 
ment  report: 

Due  to  the  close  liaison  between  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers' 
Federation  and  the  Curriculum  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Department  of  Education,  it  is  not  possible  to  report  on 
activities  which  are  solely  the  responsibility  of  either 
the  Federation  or  the  Department.  The  Professional 
Development  Staff  of  the  Federation  have  met  with  the 
Director  and  Assistant  Director  of  the  Curriculum  Branch 
to  review  activities  being  undertaken  at  present  and 
those  proposed  for  the  future.  It  is  hoped  that  these 
meetings  will  be  continued  .  .  .  (28:1). 

The  Federation's  professional  development  activities  continued  to  be 
directed  toward  new  ideas  in  education  and  toward  areas  not  being 
adequately  explored  by  other  organizations  involved  in  Saskatchewan 
education.  In  March,  1963  the  S.T0F„  sponsored  a  provincial  seminar 
on  action  research,  supplemented  by  two  regional  workshops  in  the 
autumn  of  1963  and  four  in  1964.  The  purpose  of  these  sessions  was 
"to  prepare  teachers  to  analyse  and  evaluate  innovations  so  that  they 
may  be  better  able  to  make  classroom  decisions  and  design  local  pro¬ 
grammes"  (28:3) .  Also  in  March,  1963  the  Federation  co-operated  in 
sponsoring  a  one-day  television  seminar  at  which  the  participants  saw 
a  closed  circuit  programme  and  heard  Dr.  Charles  Siepmann  of  New  York 
discuss  the  place  and  value  of  television  programmes  in  the  schools 
(24:4) .  Staffs  of  schools  were  encouraged  to  experiment  with  local 
projects .  Assistance  was  given  to  French  language  projects  that  were 
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undertaken  by  local  teacher  groups  at  Willow  Bunch,  Lloydmins ter  and 
Blaine  Lake  (24:5) .  Teachers  were  appointed  to  work  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  courses  in  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  mathematics,  health 
and  physical  education.  A  number  of  teachers  were  selected  and  sent 
at  Federation  expense  to  attend  seminars  at  Canadian  and  American  uni¬ 
versities  on  new  developments  in  education.  These  teachers  then  acted 
as  consultants  at  workshops,  short  courses,  and  regional  meetings  held 
throughout  Saskatchewan  in  the  succeeding  months. 

The  first  major  project  sponsored  by  the  Federation  in  1964 
was  the  Saskatchewan  Reading  Conference,  which  "brought  together  one 
hundred  thirty  teachers,  administrators,  supervisors  and  superintend¬ 
ents  who  had  an  opportunity  to  listen  to  specialists  in  the  field  of 
reading"  (25:6).  Later  in  the  year  the  Federation  participated  in  the 
Provincial  Conference  on  Libraries,  sponsored  the  School  Libraries 
Standards  Conference,  and  co-sponsored  courses  on  programmed  instruc¬ 
tion  and  the  direct  teaching  of  French  (30:1-3).  During  the  summer 
the  Federation  sponsored  a  one-week  course  for  supervisory  assistants, 
one-week  courses  at  three  centres  on  the  division  system,  one-week 
courses  at  two  centres  on  high  school  and  elementary  school  mathematics, 
and  two-week  courses  on  physics  and  biology  (30:5).  In  November,  1964 
the  Federation  joined  with  the  teachers'  organizations  in  the  other 
three  western  provinces  in  sponsoring  a  conference  on  team  teaching 
(31) .  Finally,  during  1964-65  the  S.T.F.  arranged  a  series  of  re¬ 
gional  leadership  meetings.  Intended  to  be  held  annually  in  all  ten 
regions  of  the  province,  these  meetings  were  expected  to  fulfill  five 


purposes  : 
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1.  To  make  available  recent  information  on  problems,  trends 
and  S.T.F,.  organization  to  teachers  who  are  in  a  leadership 
position  .... 

2.  To  ensure  that  the  coverage  is  complete  and  regular  by 
having  these  meetings  once  a  year. 

3.  To  develop  potential  leadership. 

4.  To  obtain  a  forum  for  discussion  of  issues  before  de¬ 
cisions  have  to  be  made  at  Council  .... 

5.  The  administrative  staff  would  have  a  planned  program 
to  meet  regularly  with  500  to  600  of  the  key  people  in 
the  field  (5:1)  . 

In  the  first  series  of  regional  leadership  meetings  three  of  the  topics 
examined  were  an  accreditation  proposal  formulated  by  the  S.T.F.  ad¬ 
visory  committee  on  examinations,  proposals  for  implementing  the  div¬ 
ision  system  in  Saskatchewan,  and  the  report  of  the  special  committee 
on  professional  development. 


The  policy  committee 1 s  report .  The  surge  of  activity  in  pro¬ 
fessional  development  led  teachers  and  councillors  to  a  more  careful 
examination  of  the  role  of  the  S.T.F.  At  the  1963  Council  two  of  the 
resolutions  that  were  adopted  indicated  the  desire  of  teachers  that 
adequate  evaluation  procedures  be  commenced: 

Be  It  Resolved  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Saskatchewan 
Teachers'  Federation  seems  committed  to  a  policy  of  employing 
specialists  for  consultative  services,  that  the  Executive 
attempt  an  objective  evaluation  on  a  scientific  basis  of  any 
further  programmes  of  this  nature. 

Whereas  expenditures  on  Curriculum  and  Professional  Develop¬ 
ment  are  becoming  a  sizable  part  of  our  annual  S.T.F.  budget, 
and , 

Whereas  there  seems  to  be  no  clear  cut  policy  regarding  the 
part  we  are  prepared  to  play  in  this  field, 

Be  It  Resolved  that  the  Executive  establish  a  committee  to 
bring  recommendations  to  the  next  annual  meeting  of  Council 
suggesting  scope  and  policy  with  regard  to  Curriculum  and 
Professional  Development  Programmes  (24:32-33) . 

Such  a  committee  was  duly  established  and  its  interim  report  was 

presented  to  the  1964  Council  (27) . 
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In  its  report  the  professional  development  policy  committee 
reviewed  the  growth  of  the  Federation's  professional  development 
activities,  made  estimates  of  the  resources  being  devoted  to  these 
activities  over  a  fifteen-year  period,  and  suggested  the  general 
course  that  such  activities  might  follow  in  future  years. 

The  committee  studied  Federation  expenditures  in  1948,  1953, 

1958  and  1963.  As  a  result  of  its  study  it  was  able  to  estimate  the 
proportion  of  the  total  Federation  expenditures  that  was  being  devoted 
to  professional  development  work  in  each  of  the  years  under  review.'*' 

In  1948  the  proportion  was  ten  per  cent;  in  1953  the  proportion  was 
twenty-five  per  cent;  in  1958  it  was  forty  per  cent;  and  in  1963, 
fifty  per  cent.  Moreover,  these  percentages  were  applicable  to  budgets 
that  during  the  fifteen  years  were  increasing  substantially  in  size. 

The  total  amount  of  the  professional  development  expenditures  in  the 
years  studied  is  shown  in  Table  VIII  (27:6). 

Following  its  estimate  of  expenditures  the  committee  proceeded 
to  record  its  observations  and  conclusions  regarding  present  and  future 
professional  development  functions  of  the  S.T.F.  Although  the  report 
dealt  with  all  activities  that  would  be  included  in  a  broad  definition 
of  the  term  prof ess iona 1  development ,  only  those  activities  which  would 
fall  within  a  narrow  definition  of  the  term  (that  is,  in-service  activi¬ 
ties  to  enhance  the  teacher's  competence)  are  strictly  relevant  to  the 

^It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  the  committee  was  studying 
professional  development  in  its  broadest  sense  (see  page  211  above) . 

Thus,  its  estimates  included  expenditures  related  to  pre-service  educa¬ 
tion,  in-service  education,  curriculum,  innovations,  special  subject 
councils,  research,  scholarships,  and  representation  on  public  bodies. 
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TABLE  VIII 

PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  SASKATCHEWAN  TEACHERS'  FEDERATION, 
SELECTED  YEARS2 


Year 

Estimated  Proportion 
of  Budget  Devoted  to 
Professional  Development 

Total 

Federation 

Expenditures 

Amount  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Development 
Expenditures 

1948 

10% 

$  53,486. 

$  5,348. 

1953 

25 

1 

109,852. 

27,463 

1958 

40 

249,570. 

99,828 

1963 

50 

367,044. 

183,522 

present  discussion. 

On  the  topic  of  in-service  education  the  committee  offered  the 
following  comments: 

Since  in-service  education  has  no  meaning  except  as  teachers 
see  a  need  for  it,  it  must,  of  necessity,  be  as  close  to  the 
local  school  system  as  possible.  The  professional  organiza¬ 
tion  plays  a  secondary  role  such  as  the  University  and  the 
Department  do  in  providing  consultants,  ideas,  and  a  limited 
amount  of  research  and  materials  for  local  in-service  programs. 

For  teachers  as  a  whole,  the  profession  plays  a  primary 
role.  Thus,  our  in-service  work  would  be  at  the  provincial 
level  or  regional  level  and  it  is  conceivable  that  it  might 
be  at  the  inter-provincial  level  .... 

The  purposes  of  in-service  education  are  to  counteract 
obsolescence  and  bring  teachers  up  to  date  and  to  give 
teachers  confidence  and  competence  in  making  professional 
decisions  (27:7). 

In  the  matter  of  educational  innovations  the  committee  viewed  the  Fed- 


2 

See  footnote,  page  224. 
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eration's  role  as  one  of  effective  dissemination: 

The  Saskatchewan  Teachers '  Federation  is  only  one  of  the 
institutions  which  can  make  sure  that  teachers  know  about  new 
ideas  and  the  dissemination  of  these  is  probably  an  important 
function.  Recent  research  has  shown  that  the  professional 
organization  is  far  superior  to  any  other  institution  in  dis¬ 
semination  of  new  ideas.  Teachers  have  the  greatest  contact 
with  one  another  and  more  readily  accept  new  ideas  when  sug¬ 
gested  by  a  colleague. 

It  might  be  the  function  of  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers ' 

Federation  to  share  in  the  evaluation  of  new  ideas  or  at 
least  make  sure  that  new  ideas  are  evaluated  in  the  class¬ 
room  situation.  Some  help  could  be  provided  for  teachers 
on  methods  of  evaluating  new  ideas  .... 

The  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation  should  encourage 
teachers  to  be  creative  and  give  every  support  to  teachers 
who  are  searching  for  solutions  to  their  problems. 

It  is  possible  that  in  rare  circumstances  the  profession 
could  be  involved  in  designing  a  program  where  there  is  a 
need  and  no  other  institution  is  working  in  the  area  (27:8). 

Finally,  the  committee  recommended  that  the  Federation  continue  its 
activities  intended  to  develop  leadership  and  a  professional  attitude 
among  its  members.  Teachers  should  be  able  to  provide  leadership  with 
respect  to  the  direction  that  future  educational  developments  should 
take.  Each  teacher  should  also  acquire  a  greater  independence,  con¬ 
fidence  and  competence  "in  making  decisions  which  he  feels  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  best  education  for  his  students"  (27:9). 

The  committee  recommended  that,  if  the  Federation  is  fully  to 
realize  its  professional  development  functions,  a  variety  of  procedures 
and  activities  should  be  initiated  or  continued.  The  use  of  permanent 
advisory  committees  should  be  continued,  but  their  role  in  professional 
development  should  be  restricted  to  broad  goals.  The  Federation  should 
plan  to  sponsor  at  least  one  conference  on  a  professional  topic  at  the 
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provincial  level  each  year.  In  addition,  it  might  arrange  regional 
level  conferences  and  seminars  on  suitable  topics.  Occasionally  it 
will  be  economical  and  effective,  as  was  the  case  with  the  conference 
on  team  teaching  (31),  to  join  with  the  other  western  teachers'  organ¬ 
izations  in  sponsoring  an  interprovincial  meeting.  Short  courses, 
usually  one  or  two  weeks  in  length,  should  be  sponsored  in  response 
to  teachers'  needs  and  requests;  however,  they  "should  not  replace 
six  week  University  courses  nor  should  they  attempt  to  cover  the  con¬ 
tent  background  of  a  subject  matter  field"  (27:10).  To  provide  con¬ 
sultants  for  in-service  programmes,  the  Federation  should  use  its  own 
staff  members,  should  occasionally  employ  outstanding  consultants  for 
a  specific  subject  area  when  no  other  organization  is  providing  such 
a  service,  should  draw  upon  personnel  from  the  university  and  the 
special  subject  councils,  and  should  continue  to  send  selected  teachers 
away  for  special  courses  to  prepare  them  for  leadership  roles  upon 
their  return.  Communications  media  to  keep  teachers  informed  are  an 
essential  feature  of  Federation  activities;  the  magazine,  the  newly- 
established  monthly  newspaper,  and  the  many  special  subject  newsletters 
and  publications  must  continue  to  meet  this  need. 

The  committee  was  unable  to  define  a  specific  role  for  the  Fed¬ 
eration  in  educational  research.  It  agreed  that  the  S.T.F.  should 
encourage  teachers  to  carry  out  experiments  and  projects,  and  should 
give  advice  and  assistance  when  requested  to  do  so.  The  Federation 
should  also  continue  its  practice  of  employing  part-time  research 
assistants  during  the  summer  months  to  engage  in  specific  research 
projects.  As  to  the  type  of  research  with  which  the  Federation  should 
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be  concerned  and  the  desirability  of  its  direct  involvement  in  the 
research  field,  however,  the  committee  recommended  additional  study 
and  deliberation.  One  task  for  the  SCT„F.  was  clearly  the  provision 
of  an  essential  aid  for  teacher  experimentation  and  action  research- 
adequate  library  materials.  The  committee  stated: 

The  Federation  library  should  not  duplicate  the  material 
in  the  University  library  which  is  available  to  teachers,  or 
material  which  should  be  available  in  local  professional  li¬ 
braries.  It  might  be  that  the  most  useful  service  the  Saskatch¬ 
ewan  Teachers '  Federation  can  provide  is  to  copy  articles  and 
reports  that  are  recent  so  that  teachers  may  use  them  at  their 
leisure.  Providing  teaching  aids  is  not  considered  as  the 
function  of  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation  (27:10). 

The  final  suggestions  of  the  committee  concerned  the  annual  meeting 

of  the  Council.  The  committee  proposed  that  Council  resolutions  of 

a  professional  development  nature  "should  be  costed  and  contain  some 

substantiation"  (27:13).  It  also  proposed  a  change  in  the  format  of 

the  four-day  Council  meeting: 

.  .  .  one  day  or  part  of  a  day  could  be  devoted  to  a  topic  of 
general  educational  interest  at  which  any  teacher  could  be 
present.  Teachers  who  would  be  free  at  Easter  and  might  be 
attending  a  special  subject  conference  could  also  be  present 
on  this  day.  In  this  way  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Feder¬ 
ation  could  provide  an  outstanding  educator  or  panel  of 
educators  to  be  heard  by  large  numbers  of  people  interested 
in  the  topic  (27:13). 

With  this  suggestion  the  committee  concluded  its  interim  report  and 
awaited  the  responses  of  teachers  as  the  report  was  submitted  to  and 
studied  at  the  Council  meeting  and  at  regional  leadership  meetings 
throughout  the  province . 


Conclus ion 


Within  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation,  activities  designed 
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to  improve  the  competence  of  practicing  teachers  were  virtually  non¬ 
existent  until  1950.  During  the  next  decade  teachers  experienced  a 
growing  awareness  of  the  need  for  their  professional  organization  to 
accept  a  participating  role  in  this  field.  Between  1950  and  1958 
the  Federation  sporadically  engaged  in  a  number  of  in-service  projects 
together  with  other  sponsoring  organizations. 

After  1959  there  was  a  surge  of  interest  and  involvement  at  all 
levels  of  the  Federation  in  a  variety  of  in-service  projects,  confer¬ 
ences  and  seminars.  This  type  of  activity  came  to  be  identified  by  the 
term  professional  development .  During  the  early  1960's  the  Federation 
tended  to  follow  a  somewhat  random  and  uncertain  approach  in  the  pro¬ 
fessional  development  field,  working  out  its  role  as  it  went  along 
and  as  it  sounded  out  teacher  reaction  and  opinion.  Despite  the  ap¬ 
parent  lack  of  clarity  in  its  professional  development  objectives  the 
Federation  by  1963  had  increased  and  revised  its  expenditures  so  that 
its  resources  were  being  almost  equally  divided  between  'professional' 
activities  on  the  one  hand,  and  'welfare'  activities  on  the  other. 

Between  1963  and  1965  the  Federation  initiated  a  series  of  eval¬ 
uation  activities  intended  to  assess  and  re-define  its  professional 
development  role.  These  activities  led  to  a  number  of  tentative  con¬ 
clusions.  Federation  involvement  in  the  in-service  improvement  of 
teacher  competence  was  desirable  and  should  be  continued.  However, 
each  new  venture  should  henceforth  be  preceded  by  careful  planning, 
assessment  and  preparation;  each  proposal  should  be  studied  in  terms 
of  its  probable  cost  and  value;  and  professional  development  activi¬ 
ties  should  be  planned  within  a  framework  of  guidelines  and  general 
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principles.  Such  a  framework  was  tentatively  formulated  by  the  policy 
committee,  and  would  be  revised  by  meetings  of  the  leaders  and  the 
members  of  the  S.T.F. 

II.  ANALYSIS  OF  ORGANIZATIONAL  BEHAVIOR 

The  series  of  decisions  that  led  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Fed 
eration  into  the  field  of  in-service  professional  development  also 
initiated  activities  to  modify  the  image  of  the  organization's  unique 
wholeness,  to  expand  its  basic  resources,  and  to  actualize  the  new 
concept  of  the  Federation's  role. 

A  New  Image 

People  judge  an  organization  by  its  activities  as  well  as  by 
its  aims.  Thus,  during  the  first  fifteen  years  of  its  existence,  the 
Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation,  despite  its  stated  statutory  objec¬ 
tives,  was  perceived  by  its  members  and  by  outsiders  as  being  an  organ 
ization  preoccupied  with  the  economic  welfare  of  teachers;  for  its 
activities  were  almost  exclusively  in  that  field. 

As  the  members  and  leaders  began  to  guide  the  Federation  into 
a  greater  number  of  professional  development  activities,  the  organiz¬ 
ational  charter-- the  image  of  the  organization's  unique  wholeness-- 
began  to  change.  Its  name,  its  symbols,  the  location  of  its  central 
office,  its  staff  officers  remained  substantially  the  same.  Since 
these  were  in  many  ways  the  most  visible  of  its  features,  the  changes 
taking  place  in  the  Federation  were  all  the  more  subtle,  particularly 
to  the  outsider  whose  acquaintance  with  the  organization  was  at  best 
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a  casual  one .  But  there  were  changes  taking  place  in  many  of  the 
identifying  features  of  the  organizational  charter  of  the  S.T.F.  Its 
function  in  relation  to  its  environment  and  its  participants  was  be¬ 
coming  broader  and  more  pervasive.  Its  major  goals  were  technically 
unchanged,  but  in  practice  certain  of  its  goals  that  had  lain  dormant 
were  beginning  to  receive  active  attention.  Its  policies  were  expanded 
to  include  features  (such  as  the  promotion  of  in-service  improvement 
and  the  encouragement  of  experimentation  and  innovation)  to  which  the 
Federation  had  formerly  given  only  limited  attention.  The  Federation 
and  its  members  began  to  develop  and  experience  new  patterns  of  re¬ 
ciprocal  rights  and  obligations  with  respect  to  each  other.  Teachers 
had  become  accustomed  to  depending  upon  the  resources  of  the  school 
system,  the  Department  of  Education,  the  university,  or  some  other 
external  organization  for  assistance  in  developing  their  professional 
competence.  And  over  the  offerings  of  such  external  organizations  the 
teacher  had  little  control.  As  their  professional  organization  became 
involved  in  offering  short  courses  and  consultative  services,  teachers 
began  to  experience  greater  freedom  in  requesting  the  assistance  they 
required  and  in  criticizing  the  assistance  given  if  it  failed  to  meet 
their  needs.  In  the  same  way,  the  Federation  began  to  recognize  the 
necessity  of  providing  the  kinds  of  activities  and  services  its  members 
were  requesting;  and  to  the  extent  it  was  able  to  comply  with  these 
requests,  it  could  expect  to  receive  the  loyalty  and  support  of  the 
members  so  served.  A  new  pattern  of  reciprocal  rights  and  obligations 
also  developed  between  the  Federation  and  persons  and  organizations  in 
the  external  environment.  For  example,  the  Federation  required  the 
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co-operation  of  and  acceptance  by  the  Department  of  Education  and  the 
university  if  it  was  to  play  an  effective  role  in  in-service  education. 
Concurrently  these  organizations  began  to  recognize  the  value  of  the 
Federation's  approval  and  support  in  having  their  plans  and  projects 
accepted  and  implemented  by  the  teacher  personnel  in  the  schools. 

The  new  image  of  the  SCT„F.  was  not  established  without  some 
difficulty.  Some  teachers,  and  some  members  of  other  organizations, 
felt  that  the  Federation  was  invading  a  field  that  had  traditionally 
been  the  responsibility  of  the  Department  and  the  university.  Some 
members  of  the  Federation  questioned  the  increases  in  teachers'  fees 
that  were  being  required  to  finance  the  new  activities.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  the  involvement  of  the  teachers'  organization  in  the 
professional  improvement  of  its  members  was  accepted  by  the  teachers, 
other  educationists  and  the  general  public  as  being  a  commendable  and 
desirable  move.  And  as  these  significant  groups  of  individuals  became 
aware  of  the  change,  the  revised  organizational  charter  of  the  S.T.F. 
became  more  firmly  established. 

Increas ing  the  Basic  Resources 

While  identification  activities  were  developing  the  organiza¬ 
tional  charter,  perpetuation  activities  were  being  initiated  to  increase 
the  Federation's  supply  of  basic  resources.  The  sub-classes  of  perpet¬ 
uation  activities  to  receive  greatest  attention  were  personnel,  service, 
and  finance. 


Personnel  activities.  People  were  the  most  important  basic  re- 
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source  in  the  Federation's  professional  development  activities.  The 
first  group  of  people  to  be  considered  were  those  "presently  inter¬ 
acting  with  each  other  as  agents  or  members  of  the  organization" 

(1:40) „  Included  in  this  group  were  first  of  all  the  administrative 
staff  officers  of  the  S.T.F.  It  is  not  without  significance  that  the 
expansion  in  professional  development  activities  began  at  the  same 
time  (in  1958)  that  the  number  of  staff  officers  devoting  the  major 
portion  of  their  time  to  these  activities  was  increased  to  two.  Until 
this  action  was  taken,  the  Federation's  activities  in  this  field  had 
understandably  been  relegated  to  a  place  low  on  the  list  of  priorities 
for  an  administrative  staff  that  was  already  overburdened  with  other 
concerns.  The  further  expansion  of  professional  development  activi¬ 
ties  led  to  the  decision  early  in  1965  to  employ  yet  another  staff 
officer  to  assume  duties  in  this  area.  Even  greater  expansion  was 
required  in  the  Federation's  clerical  and  stenographic  staff.  The 
general  staff  of  nine  persons  in  1958  had  been  expanded  to  seventeen 
by  1963  (27:6).  In  addition  to  the  Federation's  administrative  and 
clerical  staff,  the  teachers  serving  on  the  many  advisory  committees 
of  the  S„T.F.  play  an  important  role  in  the  planning  and  executing 
of  the  Federation's  projects.  Of  greatest  importance,  of  course,  are 
the  abilities,  predispositions  and  self-conceptions  of  the  teacher- 
members  of  the  organization.  The  success  of  the  Federation's  profes¬ 
sional  development  activities  was  dependent  most  of  all  upon  the 
acceptance  and  support  displayed  by  the  large  majority  of  members. 

Another  significant  group  of  people  were  those  who  were  not 
agents  or  members  of  the  organization  but  who  were  "presently  inter- 
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acting  in  essential  ways  with  agents  or  members  in  carrying  on  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  organization"  (1:40).  The  success  of  the  S.T.F.  in  at¬ 
taining  a  role  in  in-service  activities  could  be  attributed  in  con¬ 
siderable  measure  to  the  sympathetic  and  co-operative  attitude  of 
persons  occupying  significant  positions  in  other  educational  organ¬ 
izations.  As  an  example  one  might  cite  the  reception  given  the  Fed¬ 
eration's  plans  and  aspirations  by  a  majority  of  Departmental  officials. 
In  many  instances  their  favorable  predisposition  could  be  traced  to 
the  fact  that  they  gained  a  basic  appreciation  of  what  the  S.T.F.  was 
trying  to  accomplish  from  their  own  previous  involvement  in  the  organ¬ 
ization.  In  1947,  for  example,  the  Minister  of  Education--himself  a 
past  president  of  the  Federation--commented : 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that  all  the  senior  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Education  at  one  time  or 
another  held  positions  in  the  Teachers'  Federation  (4:1). 

He  had  reference  specifically  to  his  deputy  minister,  the  director  of 

school  administration,  the  chief  superintendent,  the  director  of  teacher 

training,  the  director  of  guidance  and  the  director  of  curricula.  A 

similar  pattern  still  tends  to  prevail;  teachers  who  have  attained 

leadership  positions  in  the  professional  organization  frequently  are 

subsequently  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Department.  This  is  not  by 

any  means  to  suggest  that  such  persons  slavishly  accept  any  and  all 

Federation  proposals.  Indeed,  some  of  the  most  spirited  educational 

controversies  in  the  province  have  involved  representatives  of  the 

Department  and  the  Federation.  The  point  worth  noting  is  that,  partly 

as  a  result  of  their  backgrounds,  most  Departmental  officers  have  a 

clear  understanding  of  what  the  Federation  is  and  what  objectives  it 
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is  striving  to  attain.  As  a  result,  communication  between  the  organ¬ 
izations  takes  place  freely  and  directly,  without  the  necessity  of 
preliminary  exchange  and  familiarization. 

Service  activities .  This  sub-class  of  perpetuation  activities 
functions  to  provide  adequate  resources  in  terms  of  materials,  equip¬ 
ment  and  plant.  One  indication  of  the  extent  of  the  service  activities 
of  the  S.T  F-.  central  office  can  be  obtained  from  the  number  of  pieces 
of  mail  it  despatched  in  each  of  several  calendar  years.  In  1946,  a 
total  of  7,395  pieces  of  mail  was  sent  out.  By  1948  the  number  had 
increased  to  17,752  In  1953  it  was  115,021  (18:48).  By  1959  the 
total  had  grown  to  180,000  (22:7).  Corresponding  increases  were  re¬ 
corded  in  the  supplies  consumed.  In  1961  the  secretary  reported: 

Expenditure  for  paper  increased  457,  last  year;  postage  in¬ 
creased  by  567,;  telephone  and  telegraph  spendings  by  40%  (21:10). 

But  perhaps  the  most  significant  increase  in  expenditure  was  on  the  cen¬ 
tral  office  plant.  From  1934  to  1957  the  Federation  had  rented  space 
in  various  Saskatoon  office  buildings..  In  1952,  with  a  view  to  the 
ultimate  construction  of  its  own  office  building,  the  Federation  had 
purchased  the  property  known  as  "Crescent  Court"  (16:24).  By  the  end 
of  1957,  construction  of  a  new  two-storey  $250,000  office  had  been 
completed,  and  ceremonies  marking  its  official  opening  were  held  in 
January,  1958. 

Finance  activities .  The  adoption  of  new  policies,  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  additional  staff,  and  the  increased  demands  for  materials  and 
supplies  resulted  in  even  larger  annual  budgets  for  the  S.T.F,  Since 
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almost  all  its  revenue  came  from  the  teachers  themselves,  a  series  of 
finance  activities  was  periodically  undertaken  to  inform  teachers  of 
trends  in  Federation  expenditures  and  of  the  need  for  additional  fi¬ 
nancial  support.  These  activities  included  the  use  of  financial 
statements,  graphs  and  interpretive  presentations  at  meetings  of  the 
Council,  fall  conventions,  locals,  teachers'  rallies  and  regional 
meetings.  As  a  result  of  these  activities,  the  approval  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  was  obtained  for  a  series  of  increases  in  the  Federation  fee.  The 
fee  had  been  established  at  a  flat  rate  (as  contrasted  with  the  former 
percentage-of -sa lary  basis)  in  1954.  The  amount  of  the  fee  was  twenty- 
four  dollars  per  year.  In  1958  the  fee  was  increased  to  thirty-six 
dollars,  and  in  1962  to  forty-eight  dollars.  Thus  by  1965  the  annual 
budget  of  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation  was  almost  one-half 
million  dollars. 

A  departure  from  its  usual  budgetary  procedures  occurred  in 
1956.  To  finance  the  new  office  building  the  Federation  decided  to 
sell  debentures,  redeemable  at  the  end  of  five  or  ten  years.  The 
sale  was  restricted  to  S.T „F.  members.  Such  was  the  response  that  in 
a  matter  of  weeks  the  sale  had  been  oversubscribed. 

Implementing  the  New  Image 

It  has  been  noted  that  a  series  of  identification  activities 
resulted  in  a  revision  of  the  organizational  charter  of  the  S.T.F,  To 
implement  and  actualize  this  new  image  of  the  organization's  unique 
wholeness,  a  series  of  work-flow  activities  was  required. 

Sub-classes  of  the  work-flow  activities  include  those  related 
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to  production  and  those  related  to  distribution.  A  model  frequently 
employed  by  the  Federation  in  analyzing  its  professional  development 
activities  consists  of  three  phases:  design,  evaluation,  and  dissem¬ 
ination  (6,28) .  These  three  phases  are  roughly  analogous  to  the 
production  and  distribution  activities  in  Bakke's  concept  of  the 
social  organization  (1:54).  Design  and  evaluation  together  consti¬ 
tute  production.  Dissemination  is  equivalent  to  distribution. 

With  regard  to  the  design  phase  in  educational  research,  in¬ 
novation,  curriculum  development,  and  professional  growth,  the  Feder¬ 
ation  has  engaged  in  activities  that  would  foster,  stimulate,  encourage, 
and  advise,  rather  than  in  activities  that  would  initiate  and  carry 
out  the  designing  process.  In  some  cases  the  Federation's  role  in  the 
design  phase  has  been  one  of  support,  through  the  provision  of  finances 
or  personnel;  and  in  rare  cases  its  role  has  been  one  of  initiation, 
particularly  in  a  field  which  has  been  largely  ignored  by  other  groups. 
Similarly,  in  the  evaluation  phase  the  Federation's  role  has  been  one 
of  providing  its  members  with  materials  and  experiences  that  would 
enhance  their  ability  to  assess  and  evaluate  the  usefulness  of  the 
designed  proposals,  projects  and  innovations  in  their  own  situations, 
rather  than  one  of  participating  directly  in  the  evaluation  activities. 

It  is  in  the  dissemination  phase  that  the  Federation  has  found 
its  major  role.  On  the  premise  that  the  dissemination  of  ideas,  re¬ 
search  findings  and  innovations  in  education  can  be  carried  out  most 
effectively  by  the  teachers'  professional  organization,  the  S.T.F.  has 
decided  that  the  majority  of  its  work-flow  activities  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  development  field  should  be  distribution  activities.  Accordingly, 
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it  has  greatly  expanded  its  publications  department  in  order  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  new  style  of  professional  journal,  a  monthly  newspaper,  and 
dozens  of  newsletters,  monographs,  and  periodicals  on  behalf  of  its 
affiliated  special  subject  councils-  It  has  substantially  increased 
opportunities  for  direct  contact  among  teachers  at  conventions,  in¬ 
stitutes,  locals,  seminars,  rallies  and  regional  meetings.  It  has  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  staff  officers  and  consultants  upon  whom  teachers 
may  call  for  assistance.  And  it  has  provided  more  elaborate  and  com¬ 
prehensive  library  services  as  an  aid  to  its  members  in  their  efforts 
to  promote  their  own  professional  growth. 

Summary 

Between  1958  and  1965  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers  1  Federation 
initiated  identification  activities  that  resulted  in  an  extension  of 
its  organizational  charter.  The  effect  of  this  extension  was  to  make 
the  total  programme  of  the  Federation  more  congruent  with  the  objects 
that  had  originally  been  prescribed  for  it  by  statute.  To  provide  the 
resources  required  for  the  work-flow  activities  that  would  actualize 
the  expanded  organizational  charter,  a  variety  of  perpetuation  activi¬ 
ties  was  undertaken.  In  particular  these  activities  provided  increases 
or  improvements  in  capital,  materials,  plant  and  personnel. 

As  the  Federation  gradually  explored,  reviewed  and  defined  its 
role  in  the  professional  development  field,  it  came  to  direct  the  bulk 
of  its  efforts  toward  the  stimulation  of  professional  growth  activities 
among  its  members  and  the  dissemination  within  the  professional  group 
of  ideas,  improvements  and  developments  in  education. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  preceding  four  chapters  have  been  devoted  to  a  description 
of  the  behavior  of  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers '  Federation  in  response 
to  four  issues  and  an  analysis  of  that  behavior  in  terms  of  the 
elements  in  Bakke's  concept  of  the  social  organization.  In  addition 
to  being  drawn  from  areas  that  are  representative  of  the  organizational 
behavior  of  the  Federation,  the  four  critical  issues  selected  received 
emphasis  during  different  time  periods  in  the  thirty-year  history  of 
the  S.T.F. 

Attention  has  been  given  to  the  classes  of  activities  essential 
for  an  organization's  survival  and  goal-attainment.  It  remains  to 
consider  the  final  feature  of  Bakke's  concept.  This  feature,  the  bonds 
of  organization,  "relates  these  activity  systems  to  each  other,  to 
other  parts  of  the  organization,  and  to  the  whole"  (1:68).  Providing 
a  brief  summary  of  the  four  issues  and  formulating  a  description  of 
the  bonds  of  organization  are  the  purposes  of  the  present  chapter. 

II.  THE  FOUR  ISSUES 


Legitimation 

The  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation  attained  legitimacy  as  a 
result  of  three  decisions:  the  decision  of  a  meeting  of  representative 
teachers  in  1933  to  establish  the  organization,  the  decision  in  1934 
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by  local  bodies  of  teachers  to  become  a  part  of  the  new  organization, 
and  the  decision  by  the  legislature  in  1935  to  grant  the  Federation 
statutory  recognition  and  compulsory  membership.  During  the  first 
two  years  of  its  existence  the  S.T.F.  placed  major  emphasis  upon  ac¬ 
tivities  designed  to  develop,  legitimize  and  perpetuate  the  image  of 
its  unique  wholeness . 

Sa lary  Determination 

If  teachers  were  to  exert  greater  influence  with  respect  to  the 
economic  and  professional  status  of  teaching,  they  would  have  to  attain 
the  right  to  participate  as  a  group  in  the  decisions  about  the  remuner¬ 
ation  to  be  paid.  Although  teachers  had  been  anxious  to  obtain  this 
right  for  many  years,  it  was  the  disastrous  effect  of  the  depression 
of  the  1930 's  that  made  them  recognize  its  crucial  importance.  The 
efforts  of  Saskatchewan  teachers  to  decide  upon,  first,  the  method  by 
which  their  salaries  should  be  determined,  and  second,  the  steps  by 
which  this  method  could  best  be  implemented,  occupied  a  period  of  more 
than  fifteen  years,  commencing  in  1934.  Their  first  objective  was  a 
statutory  minimum  salary;  their  second,  collective  bargaining.  The 
organizational  behavior  of  the  Federation  in  response  to  the  issue  of 
salary  determination  was  characterized  by  a  movement  from  paternalistic 
dependence  to  independent  self-reliance;  from  enforced  centralization 
to  induced  decentralization;  and  from  members '  passive  observation  of 
the  Executive's  actions  to  members'  active  involvement  in  organizational 
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Teacher  Education  and  Certification 

Problems  in  the  field  of  teacher  education  and  certification 
received  the  attention  of  the  Federation  especially  between  1943  and 
1963.  During  that  period  it  was  concerned  with  three  major  problems. 
The  first  was  the  standards  of  admission  that  would  govern  entrance 
to  the  teacher  training  institutions;  these  standards  were  a  means 
that  could  select  suitable  candidates  for  the  profession  and  that 
could  adjust  the  supply  of  teachers  in  response  to  the  demand.  The 
second  problem  was  the  determination  of  what  would  constitute  a  mini¬ 
mum  programme  of  pre-service  education;  the  Federation  had  advocated 
that  a  minimum  of  two  years  beyond  senior  matriculation  should  be 
established  immediately,  and  a  minimum  of  four  years  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  third  problem  was  the  dual  programme  of  teacher  education 
in  Saskatchewan;  the  Federation  had  urged  that  the  programmes  be  inte¬ 
grated  within  the  College  of  Education.  Analysis  of  the  Federation's 
teacher  education  activities  indicates  that  particular  emphasis  was 
placed  upon  identification  activities  to  formulate  and  disseminate  its 
policies,  work-flow  activities  to  attain  its  goals,  motivation  activi¬ 
ties  to  elicit  teacher  compliance  with  the  new  requirements,  and  op¬ 
eration  of  the  fusion  process  to  overcome  reluctance  or  resistance  on 
the  part  of  certain  individuals  and  groups. 

Professional  Deve lopment 

Within  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation,  activities  de¬ 
signed  to  improve  the  competence  of  practicing  teachers  were  virtually 
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non-existent  until  1950.  During  the  next  decade  teachers  experienced 
a  growing  awareness  of  the  need  for  their  professional  organization 
to  accept  a  participating  role  in  this  field.  After  1959  there  was 
a  surge  of  interest  and  involvement  at  all  levels  of  the  Federation 
in  a  variety  of  in-service  projects,  conferences  and  seminars.  In 
responding  to  the  professional  development  issue,  the  Federation  ini¬ 
tiated  identification  activities  that  extended  its  organizational 
charter,  thus  making  the  total  programme  more  congruent  with  the 
objects  that  had  originally  been  prescribed  for  it  by  statute.  To 
provide  the  resources  required  for  the  work-flow  activities  that 
would  actualize  the  expanded  organizational  charter,  a  variety  of 
perpetuation  activities  was  undertaken.  In  particular  these  ac¬ 
tivities  provided  increases  or  improvements  in  capital,  materials, 
plant  and  personnel. 

III.  BONDS  OF  ORGANIZATION 

In  analyzing  the  organizational  behavior  of  the  S.T.F.,  ref¬ 
erence  was  made  to  the  various  activity  systems  essential  to  the 
maintenance  and  successful  functioning  of  a  social  organization. 

These  included  identification  activities  to  develop,  legitimize 
and  symbolize  the  organizational  charter,  perpetuation  activities  to 
ensure  an  adequate  supply  of  the  basic  resources,  work-flow  and  con¬ 
trol  activities  to  actualize  the  charter  and  bring  the  organization 
to  life,  and  homeostatic  activities  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
organization  in  its  evolving  state  of  dynamic  equilibrium.  It  is  now 
possible  to  utilize  these  activity  systems  in  describing  the  bonds  of 
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organization . 

The  Concept 

Bonds  of  organization  add  no  new  elementary  parts  to  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  social  organization.  Rather,  they  constitute  an  inte¬ 
gration  of  the  previously  described  elements  into  operating  systems. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that,  through  an  analysis  of  the  behavior  of 
an  organization,  major  elements  in  the  behavior  can  be  identified:  an 
organizational  charter  begins  to  emerge,  basic  resources  are  acquired 
and  utilized,  essential  processes  take  place.  But  while  these  elements 
are  analytically  separate  they  are  phenomenally  interdependent.  This 
interdependence  constitutes  the  dynamics  of  the  organization.  A  clear 
description  of  each  instance  of  this  interdependence  or  interrelated¬ 
ness  is  a  description  of  a  bond  of  organization.  A  bond  is  therefore 
the  reciprocal  relationship  among  the  major  elements  that  serves  to 
weld  them  into  operating  systems.  Although  bonds  are  not  analytically 
separate,  like  the  activity  processes,  the  basic  resources  or  the 
organizational  charter,  they  are  nevertheless  the  basic  stuff  of  organ¬ 
ization.  They  are  what  distinguish  a  viable  organization  from  an  un¬ 
organized  aggregate  of  elementary  parts. 

Describing  the  Bonds 

The  concept  of  a  bond  of  organization  is  built  up  by  beginning 
with  a  particular  activity.  Then  consideration  is  given  to  the  con¬ 
tributions  made  to  this  activity  by  the  organizational  charter,  the 
basic  resources  and  the  activity  processes.  Bakke  says: 
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A  description  of  the  Bond  would  therefore  be  organized  around 
the  following  key  elements: 

1.  The  Activity  or  behavior  involved. 

2.  The  Function  to  be  performed  or  objective  (which  indicates 
ultimately  the  contributory  relationship  of  this  activity 
to  the  function  of  the  organization  as  defined  in  the 
Organizational  Charter)  . 

3.  The  Instruments  utilized  in  the  activity  (which  are  the 
specific  items  of  the  basic  resources  needed  in  carrying 
on  the  activity) . 

(a)  People  or  agents  performing  the  activities 

(b)  Ideas  utilized  (Specifications,  codes,  plans,  criteria, 
premises,  bodies  of  knowledge,  etc.) 

(c)  Materials  utilized  (Equipment,  etc.) 

(d)  Funds  expended 

(e)  Natural  resources 

4.  The  Helper  Processes  (which  contribute  activities  essential 
to  the  carrying  on  of  the  activity  involved) . 

5.  Reinforcements  (which  tend  to  stabilize  and  justify  the 
activity  usually  by  means  of  ritual  or  sentiments  associated 
with  satisfactory  relations  in  connection  with,  and  perform¬ 
ance  of,  the  particular  activity) . 

Starting  with  ...  a  constituent  activity,  therefore,  one  will, 
in  order  to  describe  it  and  the  variables  which  impinge  upon  it, 
touch  upon  phenomena  associated  with  every  one  of  the  elements 
of  an  organization  (1:69). 

Using  the  foregoing  key  elements  a  description  can  now  be  formulated  of 
the  bonds  that  emerge  from  an  analysis  of  the  organizational  charter  of 
the  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation.  These  bonds,  which  constitute 
an  integration  of  the  activity  systems  involved  in  the  behavior,  also 
provide  a  useful  summary  of  the  significant  features  of  each  of  the 
four  issues  which  formed  the  raw  material  for  the  present  study. 

Table  IX  contains  the  summary  description  of  the  integrated  ac¬ 
tivity  systems  that  were  identified  in  the  organizational  behavior  of 
the  S.T.F,  in  response  to  the  four  critical  issues. 
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Summary 


It  is  evident  that  a  description  of  a  social  organization 
utilizing  the  concept  of  bonds  of  organization  focuses  attention  upon 
activity.  Activity  systems  function  to  develop  an  organizational 
charter,  to  provide  basic  resources,  to  produce  a  service,  to  coordi¬ 
nate  operations  and  to  maintain  homeostasis.  The  description  of 
bonds  of  organization  indicates  the  dynamic  interrelatedness  of  the 
various  activity  systems  and  the  basic  resources  they  utilize. 

All  five  of  the  activity  systems,  or  activity  bonds,  are  es¬ 
sential  to  the  effective  functioning  of  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers’ 
Federation.  The  absence  or  malfunctioning  of  any  one  of  the  five 
would  surely  precipitate  eventual  disintegration  of  the  organization. 
It  may  be  possible,  however,  to  identify  certain  ones  of  the  five 
activity  systems  that  appear  to  have  a  special  significance  and 
importance  in  an  organization  like  the  S.T.F.  An  examination  of  the 
behavior  of  the  Federation  would  seem  to  suggest  that  of  the  five 
the  identification  bond  and  the  homeostatic  bond  are  paramount.  The 
reason  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  organization  itself.  In  essence  it 
is  an  abstraction.  The  Federation  is  not  a  thing  or  a  place  or  a 
plant.  It  is  people--their  attitudes,  their  aspirations,  their  ef¬ 
forts,  their  minds.  Its  existence,  its  strength,  its  very  being  must 
therefore  be  actualized  through  a  combination  and  integration  of  such 
talents  and  sentiments  as  the  individual  members  are  ready  to  proffer 
in  the  service  of  the  organization.  It  follows  that  inadequacies  in 


identification  and  homeostatic  activities  are  certain  to  reduce  the 
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Federation  to  an  empty  shell,  a  structure  devoid  of  the  vital  re¬ 
lationships  that  presently  and  in  the  past  have  ensured  considerable 
attainment  of  goals  and  a  remarkable  absence  of  conflict,  ineffec¬ 
tiveness  or  inefficiency  in  its  various  activity  systems. 

IV u  CONCLUSION 

The  theoretical  framework  for  the  present  study  has  been 
Bakke's  concept  of  the  social  organization.  This  framework  has 
proved  to  be  useful  in  guiding  the  search  for  data  relevant  to  the 
issues  being  analyzed  and  in  illuminating  related  elements  and  ac¬ 
tivities  which,  in  a  random  search,  would  probably  have  been  over¬ 
looked.  At  some  points  Bakke's  framework  appears  to  be  more  directly 
applicable  to  business  and  industrial  organizations  than  to  the  type 
of  organization  examined  in  the  present  study.  A  notable  example  is 
the  implied  emphasis  upon  the  product  and  the  physical  inputs  required. 
Yet,  this  slight  apparent  bias  is  quite  readily  overcome  by  means  of 
interpretation  and  adaptation,  for  the  greatest  strength  of  the  frame¬ 
work  remains  its  comprehensiveness;  the  investigator  can  adapt  the 
framework  to  his  problem  by  selecting  and  emphasizing  the  elements  and 
activities  that  have  greatest  significance  for  the  organization  under 
study . 

The  applicability  of  Bakke's  concept  in  the  present  study  may 
have  been  restricted  by  the  writer's  decision  to  depend  primarily  upon 
documentary  analysis  for  the  collection  of  data.  This  restriction 
became  especially  apparent  in  the  application  of  that  section  of  the 
concept  which  deals  with  the  psychological  basis  of  the  behavior  of 
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individual  actors  and  agents  within  the  organization  (1:44-46). 

The  writer  found  it  useful  to  add  one  item  to  Bakke's  outline-- 
conflict  between  or  among  the  systems  of  activities.  Although  Bakke 
had  given  consideration  to  the  possibility  of  ineffectiveness  or 
inefficiency  in  the  functioning  of  the  various  activity  systems,  his 
framework  had  not  directed  attention  to  the  possible  occurrence  of 
conflict  between  systems  striving  to  serve  divergent  purposes.  It 
has  been  the  writer's  conclusion  that  attention  to  such  conflict  has 
been  a  worthwhile  extension  of  Bakke's  concept. 

The  present  study,  then,  has  been  conducted  to  formulate  a 
systematic  description  of  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation  as  a 
formal  social  organization.  In  particular  it  has  attempted  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  closest  possible  approximation  to  reality  by  focusing  upon 
the  activity  systems  that  constitute  the  dynamics  and  the  life  of  the 
S.T.Fc 
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Representing  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation,  Held  in  Legislative 
Committee  Room,  Legislative  Building,  Regina,  on  Saturday, 

September  30,  1939  at  11:00  a.m."  Reported  by  Government  Reporter. 
Archives  of  Saskatchewan,  Regina,  File  S-231. 

Saskatchewan  Occupational  Group  Council.  "Brief  Submitted  to  the 
Provincial  Cabinet,  January  15,  1949."  Saskatoon:  the  Council. 

_ .  "Submission  to  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan, 

March,  1962."  Saskatoon:  the  Council. 

Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation.  Council  Minutes,  1934-65. 

_ .  Early  Organizations .  A  collection  including  extant  documents 

and  records  of  the  Saskatchewan  Education  Association,  the  Saskatchewan 
Teachers'  Alliance,  and  the  Saskatchewan  Rural  Teachers'  Association. 
Saskatoon:  the  Federation. 

_ .  Executive  minutes,  selected  meetings,  1934-65. 


_ .  Reports  and  addresses  to  Council  meetings,  1934-65. 

Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation.  Responses  to  questionnaires  prepared 
and  distributed  by  the  History  Committee  of  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers' 
Federation,  February,  1964. 


(3)  Miscellaneous 


Buck,  Geoffrey  John.  Personal  interview,  February  11,  1965. 

Campbell,  E.  W.  Personal  interview,  April  23,  1965. 

Earner,  G.  D.  Personal  interview,  January  16,  1965. 

Lloyd,  Woodrow  S.  Personal  interview,  February  11,  1965. 

McBeath,  A.  G.  "Organization  for  Curriculum  Development."  A  paper 
presented  to  the  curriculum  consultants  of  the  Manitoba  Teachers ' 
Society,  October,  1964.  10  pp .  (mimeo.). 
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Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation.  Correspondence  and  memoranda  files, 
1934-65,  selected  items. 

Stewart,  Emma.  Personal  interview,  January  16,  1965. 

Sturdy,  John  H.  Personal  interview,  February  19,  1965. 

Trapp,  George  J.  Personal  interview,  February  11,  1965. 
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APPENDIX  A 

THE  OBJECTS  OF  THE  SASKATCHEWAN  TEACHERS'  FEDERATION 

Section  4  (1)  of  An  Act  Respecting  the  Teaching  Profession, 
Revised  Saskatchewan  Statutes,  1953,  Chapter  183,  reads  as  follows: 

4 .  —  ( 1)  The  objects  of  the  federation  shall  be: 

(a)  to  promote  the  cause  of  education  in  Saskatchewan; 

(b)  to  raise  the  status  of  the  teaching  profession; 

(c)  to  promote  and  safeguard  the  interests  of  teachers  and 
to  secure  conditions  which  will  make  possible  the  best 
professional  service; 

(d)  to  influence  public  opinion  regarding  educational  problems; 

(e)  to  secure  for  teachers  a  greater  influence  in  educational 
affairs ; 

(f)  to  afford  advice,  assistance  and  legal  protection  to  members 
in  their  professional  duties  and  relationships. 


» 
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APPENDIX  B 

SYMPTOMS  OF  ORGANIZATIONAL  INEFFECTIVENESS  OR  INEFFICIENCY 
IN  CARRYING  OUT  THE  ACTIVITY  PROCESSES 


Activity 

Symptom  of  Symptom  of 

ineffectiveness  inefficiency 

Identification 

activities 

Evidence  of  wide  variation 
especially  among  participants,  * 

in  perceptions  of  the  central 
function  and  distinguishing 
features  of  the  organization, 
or  of  revolution  against  such 
central  elements 

Perpetuation 

activities 

Reports  of  quantitative 
shortages  and  qualitative 
inadequacies  in  basic 
resources 

Failure  to  realize 
advantageous  results 
in  more  adequate  re¬ 
sources  equal  to  the 
costs  involved  in  the 
attempt  to  do  so 

Work-flow 

Inconsistency  between  the 

Less-than-optimal  use 

activities 

quantity  and  quality  of 

of  acquired  basic  re- 

the  output  and  the  quantity 

sources;  incurring 

and  quality  acceptable  to 

total  costs  for  the 

the  consumers;  also,  inter- 

output  which  cannot 

ruptions  in  the  flow  of 

be  recovered  from  the 

work 

return  in  inputs  stim¬ 
ulated  and  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  its  distri¬ 
bution 

Control 

Occurrence  of  results  dis- 

Allocation  of  resources 

activities 

advantageous,  irrelevant,  or 

to  carrying  these 

(general) 

negative  to  the  performance 

activities  out  whose 

of  the  organizational  func- 

value  imposes  excess 

tion 

costs  on  the  output, 
causing  difficulty  in 

Directive 

Failure  to  have  necessary 

distributing  it  on 

action  taken,  or  to  obtain 
acceptance  or  compliance, 

advantageous  terms 

partial  or  complete,  with 
the  directive 

* 

Motivation 

Behavior  varying  from  the 

type  desired 

* 

II 
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APPENDIX  B  (continued) 


Activity 

Symptom  of 

Symptom  of 

ineffectiveness 

inefficiency 

Evaluation  Occurrence  of  results  dis¬ 

advantageous  to  the  organ¬ 
ization  traceable  to  mis¬ 
taken  or  untimely  judgment 

Communication  Necessity  for  participants  to 

make  decisions  or  take  action 
without  knowing  what  is  expected 
of  them,  or  before  the  arrival 
of  information,  variation  in 
the  content  of  which  would  neces 
sitate  variation  in  the  decision 
made  or  the  action  taken 


Homeos tat ic  Disintegration  in  the  organization  or  a  decline  in 

activities  homeostasis 

(general) 


Fusion  process  Persistence  (not  necessarily  the 

occurrence)  of  tensions,  friction 
and  factionalism  in  the  organiz¬ 
ation;  rebellious  acts  of  indiv¬ 
iduals  and  groups  against  activity 
or  standards  of  activity  required 
of  them  by  the  organization;  in¬ 
difference  and  apathy  of  partici¬ 
pants  toward  the  needs  of  the 
organization;  lack  of  interest  of 
participants  in  defending  the 
organization 


Problem¬ 

solving 

process 


Accumulation  of  recognized  but  un 
solved  problems,  especially  those 
that  are  weakening  the  ability  of 
the  organization  to  perform  its 
function 


Leadership 

process 


* 


category . 


*No  specific  symptom  is  described  by  Bakke  for  this 


. 
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APPENDIX  C 

THE  SELF-IMPOSED  MINIMUM  SALARY  PLEDGES 


(Address)  . 

(Date)  . 

I,  .  ,  now  employed  by  .  S.D. 

No . at  an  annual  salary  of  . per  annum,  pledge  myself 

as  follows:  I  will  not  teach  in  any  school  in  Saskatchewan  after  June 
30,  1940,  at  a  salary  less  than  $700.00  per  annum. 

I  understand  in  signing  this  pledge  that  the  Executive  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation  will  not  declare  my  pledge  effective 
until  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  teachers  whose  salaries  are 
now  below  $700.00  have  similarly  signed  such  a  pledge. 

(Signature)  . 


I,  .  ,  in  the  event  I  am  employed  after 

July  1,  1940,  at  an  annual  salary  of  $700.00  or  over  promise  to 
contribute  some  financial  assistance  to  be  provided  through  the  S.T.F. 
to  any  teacher  who  may  be  temporarily  unemployed  as  a  result  of  adhering 
to  the  pledge  to  abstain  from  teaching  for  less  than  $700.00  per  annum. 

Present  salary  (if  not  stated  above)  . 


(Signature) 
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